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CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST DISAPPEARANCES 


HE thurderheads that had 

been gathering since midday 

now marshaled in the west 

thei: full forces—main line 
atid resérvés—and marched toward the 
zenith, casting already a grim shadow 
over Rainbolt Lake. Along the pearl- 
Blue edges of these clouds the inter- 
mittent lightning crinkled, but as yet 
the mutter of thunder was only as dis- 
tant gunfire.” 

As Laura Bonnell swetved het low- 
hung, sports-mpdel roadster, of thé 
véry latest maké, itto the head of the 
back road, she gained a momeéttary 
glimpsé of the entire length of the still 
tinruffléed fake, with the villas dottitg 
the southérn shore and the smoke- 


wreathed city of Raitibolt on the other 
sidé of the broad expanse of water. 

“That storm is coming fast,” was 
her audible comment, “and trouble is 
certainly kttécking at my door.” 

She had béeét hearing it for the last 
five minutés—that growing, itisistent 
rap in the é@ngine. 

“Hang it!” éxclairied this tistally 
proper-spokéen your wothan, touclied 
by the motorist’s spleén. “If I stép to 
seé what it fis, that rain will surély 
catch me. If I don’t stop I may get 
stalléd, anyWay.” 

Caution was not a prédominarnt trait 
of Miss Bonnell’s charactér; nevefthe- 
less she rédticed thé cat’s speéd, hési- 
tated, and fittally stopped at the sidé of 
thé road. = 

Up thé slope at her tight hatid, be- 
yond the high and frowsy hedge of 
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privet, stood the Beacon Knoll House, 
the most prominent landmark in the 
entire length of the Rainbolt Colony— 
a name given to that row of handsome 
estates built on the lake shore by an 
imaginative real-estate man of a past 
decade. The old mansion was plainly 
deserted, its lower windows and the 
doors being -shuttered with weather- 
stained planks, some of the second and 
third-story panes broken by the missiles 
of roving lads, patches of moss visible 
on its roof. The dun paint was scaled 
from its walls, making scabrous 
wounds. It remained the unsightly 
shell of what had once been a mansion 
of note in the county—built long be- 
fore Rainbolt Colony had come into be- 
ing as a community of wealth and 
fashion. 

Laura Bonnell’s own home stood at 
the farther end of the lake. There was 
no other dwelling in sight here beside 
the Beacon Knoll House, for the lands 
on the other side of the back road were 
of field and forest, belonging to the 
several estates nearest to the now aban- 
doned place. 

She opened the hood of the car and 
thrust her head under it. As her glossy 
curls, covered by a jaunty gray cap, 
disappeared, there was thrust out of the 
shrubbery across the road a _ round, 
apple-shaped head on a neck as long 
and as ugly as a gander’s. On his 
brick-red poll the man wore a soiled, 
striped polo cap. His greenish eyes 
popped like gooseberries. The knot of 
his Adam’s apple played the full scale 
up and down his throat as he swal- 
lowed and swallowed, like a hungry dog 
viewing an expected bone. 

The apple-headed man withdrew his 
head a little-way to whipser: 

“All right, Romeo. Ain’t another 
car in sight. An’ there’s her hand bag 
lying on the seat. It’s a cinch!” 

With the gander-necked man there 
stepped into the road a slight, short, 
yet round-cheeked, fellow, garbed in 


shabby velveteen and with a peacock’s : 
“eye” stuck into the band of his bat- 
tered hat. The hat had a romantic 
slouch to it; there was a smartness to 
Romeo’s: appearance despite its shabbi- 
ness; and he walked with a stilted 
glide that could have been gained no- 
where but upon the stage. 

“Keep her engaged for a_ bit, 
Romeo,” whispered the leading spirit, 
who appeared the hobo in every gar- 
ment and every shuffling air. 

“T’ll cozen her—I’ll cozen her, brave 
Rudolph. I'll not fail you.” 

The next minute Laura withdrew 
her head from under the hood to see 
a bowing figure standing at the nose 
of her car. The slouch hat was flour- 
ished nobly. 

“Madame!” exclaimed Romeo. “Can 
I be of assistance to you in this emer- 
gency? As the bard hath it, ’tis a 
sorry pass indeed when a man may not 
help a maid in difficulties.” 

“I don’t see what you can do,” the 
girl told him- bluntly, yet somewhat 
amused. “Are you a mechanic?” 

The tramp raised two slender but 
grimy hands in a negative gesture. 

“Quotha, nay!” he cried. “I, ma- 
dame, am an actor—an artist in the 
classics. Believe me goer 

The only button on Rudolph’s coat 
scraped on the door of the car as he 
leaned across its edge and stretched 
a knuckled wrist far out of his ragged 
sleeve, his fingers crooked to seize the 
loop of the hand bag. Laura turned 
like a flash, bringing into view the 
wrench poised in her right hand. A 
quick stroke, and the bag fell to the 
floor ef the car, while, with a yell of 
pain and rage, Rudolph leaped back 
holding his wrist, his ugly face con- 
vulsed. 

“Grab the little demon, Romeo!” he 
shouted. 

But that would have been entirely 
out of character, and the actor was first 
of all an artist. Besides, the wrathful 
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girl swung about to face him with the 
wrench raised to strike. He also leaped 
back nimbly, ready enough to run, but 
“ not to fight. Laura seized her bag and 
backed away, but keeping one eye upon 
the bolder rascal. 

A vivid flash of lightning severed the 
clouds climbing overhead, and the 
thunder rolled nearer. The first big 
drops of the tempest began to patter 
in the road dust. 

Before the gander-necked man could 
round the rear of the car—if he so in- 
tended—there came an angry shout 
from up the road. Into view sped a 
man running; a young man who held 
his stiff-brimmed straw hat upon his 
head, while his legs traveled like a 
sprinter’s on the track. _ 

“Get out of that, you hobos!” he 
shouted. “Beat it!” 

Rudolph accepted the advice almost 
as promptly as his more cautious part- 
ner. He was close behind the actor as 
the latter tore through a break in the 
hedge. They ran up the knoll to the 
roofed front porch of the old mansion. 

“What did they do to you, Miss 
sonnell’” the young man asked be- 
tween breathless gasps, when he 
reached the roadster. 

“Not a thing. But I hope I broke 
that horrid fellow’s wrist,” she replied 
with emphasis. 

“Say, it’s going to rain.” 

“It not only is going to, it is,” she 
rejoined, smiling. 

“What’s the matter with your car? 
You'll get wet here.” 

“I was just trying to find out,” Laura 
said. “You—you are the young man 
on the Express who said my gown at 
the Parsons’ ball was trimmed with 
sequins, and it wasn’t. They were cut 
steel beads,” declared the girl, frown- 
ing. 

“Gee! Did I make a break like that? 
Don’t tell my boss, Miss Bonnell. I 
have to do the society stuff; but I know 


less about dress than a South Sea 
islander.” 

He laughed—an infectious giggle 
that brought the smile again to Laura’s 
countenance. She was about to speak 
when he drew her attention to the 
house and she turned to look up the 
knoll. 

“T bet that’s where those hobos nest 
—in The House of Disappearances. 
Look at ’em!” 

A plank had been torn away from 
one of the window shutters on the 
porch. When Laura looked the gan- 
der-necked man had taken the lead and 
had wormed his way through the aper- 
ture; Romeo was following him. 

“*The House of Disappearances? ” 
the girl repeated. 

“That’s what I call it. There’s 
something going on up there. A mys- 
tery. I mean to get a Sunday special 
out of it.” 

“T should not think there would be 
anything of special interest in a hobos’ 


roost,” objected Laura. 


that,” the re- 
“Won’t the car 


“Well, never mind 
porter said quickly. 
run?” 

“Not until it is fixed, I am afraid.” 

“I'd better help you raise the cover, 
then. Shut your hood, Miss, Bonnell. 
This shower will be a soaker.” 

He was already fumbling with the 
fastening on his side of the car. She 
tossed the wrench into the tool box and 
aided in spreading the canvas cover and 
buttoning it fast. The spattering drops 
of rain saturated her thin waist. 

“Come on!” cried the reporter. 
“We'd better take shelter up there, too. 
It won’t be very comfortable in the car, 
and we can watch it.” 

“3 tramps ?’ 


sut those she queried 
hesitantly. 

“We'll remain on the porch. The 
roof is sound. And if those fellows 
try to come out of that hole I’ll rap 
them a-plenty.” 

He seized her hand and urged her 
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toward the break in the hedge. Ans 


other flash of lightning and the ripping 
report of it in the sky decided Laura. 
She ran up the knoll over the long and 
slippery grass. They reached the steps, 
panting, and just ahead of the severe 
downpour. 

The reporter had picked up a sound 
piece of wood for a club. He went to 
the aperture in the shutter and tried to 
peer in. But it was dark inside, with a 
brownish dusk which his gaze could 
not penetrate. 

“Don’t worry about them,” he 
shouted above the noise of the beating 
rain and muttering thunder, turning 
back to the girl. “I'll help you fix the 
car when it is over, and you'll get home 
all right before dark.” 

“You are very kind,” she responded. 
“Let me see—— What is your name?” 

“Wells—Tommy Wells, of the Rain- 
bolt Express. You are perfectly safe 
with me, Miss Bonnell,” he added 
cheerfully. 

She smiled. He was a slight, nat- 
tily dressed young fellow, and Laura 
was taller than he and possibly more of 
an athlete. She had not really been 
much afraid of the two tramps and 
had no idea of being terrified in the 
company of the brisk young reporter. 
But she appreciated his chivalrous at- 
tempt to quiet her mind. 

The wind that had risen with the 
breaking of the tempest swayed the 
tops of the larches and rattled loose 
boards about the old house. The rain 
foamed off the roof of the porch in a 
curtain, through which it was barely 
possible for them to see the road. 
Laura put her lips close to Tommy 
Wells’ ear: 

“What do you mean by ‘disappear- 
ances’ in this old house? Who has dis- 
appeared here? It has not been occu- 
pied for years, has it?” 

“Not by ordinary people,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘After the last owner died 
here the house was shut up. The estate 


has never been settled; but<the old 
house is in the hands of Houston Poole, 
to seil or rent.” 

“Oh! I know Mr. Poole. 
estate man in Rainbolt.” 

“He’s the man. But he can’t let it. 
There is something queer about the old 
ranch,” 

“Imagine!” exclaimed Laura, laugh- 
ing. “A haunted house?” 

“Never laugh at the ‘ha’nts,’ Miss 
Bonnell,” said Wells solemnly. 

“Like the old. woman who said she 
did not believe in ghosts but was aw- 
fully afraid of them?” 

He grinned at her again. ‘“That’s it. 
Strange things have happened here 
during the last few months. Listen!” 

Suddenly he seized her wrist—a 
quite involuntary act, as she realized. 
Still smiling, she obeyed his admonition 
and strained her ears for some sound 
above the dash of the rain and the rum- 
bling of the thunder, She heard, after 
a moment, the repetition of a dog’s 
long-drawn howl. 

“The poor creature is tied up some- 
where,” she ventured. 

“He’s somewhere, whether he is 
chained or not,” said Wells rather 
grimly. “That is Houston Poole’s 
dog.” 

“Here?” she asked. 
premises ?” 

“Well, Poole left him here for that 
purpose. That was some three montlis 
ago, I believe. But Houston—nor any- 
body else—has seen him since.” 

“But, Mr: Wells!) What frightful 
nonsense! If he is tied up here, who 
feeds him? How does he exist?” 

“That’s just it,” said the young fel- 
low soberly. “That is the mystery. He 
doesn’t exist. But he howls! The 
house has been searched from garret to 
cellar, and no sign of poor old Bowser 
has been found. Yet, as you say, he 
must be fed—if he is still in the flesh.” 

She stared at him with a little, puz- 
zled frown contracting a brow that or- 


The real- 


“To guard the 
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dinarily was as smooth as a sleeping 
infant’s. She shook her. head at last. 

“No,” she said, “it won’t do. You 
cannot scare me in that way, Mr. 
Wells.” 

“Bless your heart!” he cried. “I am 
not trying to. These are the facts.” 

-He had still to speak_loudly, for the 
drumming of the rain on the roof and 
the insistent thunder made ordinary 
speech inaudible. She quickly seized 
his arm and drew him away from the 
hole in the window shutter. 

“Never mind telling them,” she ex- 
plained, meaning the two tramps. 

“They'd run like rabbits if they knew 
what is told about this house of ds- 
appearances,” said Tommy Wells, 
chuckling. “Now, here it is: The house 
has been empty for years. The sur- 
rogate put it into Poole’s hands to lease 
or sell. He has been able to do 
neither.” 

“Nobody wants to lite in a haunted 
house, I suppose?” and she smiled. 

“It’s only got that name of late. The 
dog howling, you know. But in the 
first place there were the truckmen and 
their vanishing cargoes.” 

“Their what ?” 

“T am not very clear, am I? But 
give me a chance, Miss Bonnell. Here 
it is: About twenty months ago two 
motor trucks were seen up here, un- 
leading cases and boxes and a lot of 
other stuff on this very porch, just at 
the edge of the evening. Farmers driv- 
ing by saw the work going on and sup- 
posed Poole had let the place. One 
neighbor dropped into Houston’s office 
a day or two later and asked him who 
he'd let the Beacon Knoll! place to. He 
had not let it at all, of course. For 
the first time Houston learned about 
the trucks being unloaded here. Natu- 
rally he hopped into his flivver and 
drove up. Not a sign of anybody ‘in 
or about the place. But there were 
marks of truck wheels in the drive 
there, and newly splintered boards out 


here on the porch where heavy objects 
had been dragged about.” 

“My land!” ejaculated Laura Bon- 
nell. “How remarkable!” 

“Don’t laugh, I beg of you. The 
ha’nts don’t like to be ridiculed, I un- 
derstand. I admit that Houston Poole 
didn’t find a trace of the boxes- and 
cases spoken of, inside the house.” 

“And the trucks?” asked Laura. 

“Disappeared, too. Nobody saw 
them go, and certainly nobody saw the 
cargoes reloaded and taken away. So 
I am going to submit the suggestion 
that they likewise melted into thin air, 
er were hocus-pocused into the fourth 
dimension.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Wells?” 
asked Laura, still amused. 

“I mean to make a special article for 
the paper some Sunday. You'll see! 
‘The Howse of Disappearances.’ It'll 
go great.” 

“You certainly possess a well-devel- 
oped imagination,” said the young 
woman, and now there was some meas- 
ure of scorn in her voice. 

He came back at her with cheerful 
complacency. 

“How do you explain the howling of 
the dog? You heard it yourself. I 
give you my word I have been all 
through this house, with Houston Poole 
and others, and we cannot find a trace 
of the beast. It was three months or 
more ago that somebody began to see 
other things about this old house. 
Lights at night. You know—the usual 
stories about haunted houses. ‘ 

“Poole almost let the place once. But 
these stories came to the ears of the 
proposed tenant, and he backed out. 
That made Poole mad. A _ haunted 
house is just about as much use to him 
as a carbuncle on the back of his neck. 
He said it was all foolishness, unless 
vagrants or boys got into the house 
and played tricks with lights. So he 
came out here again and brought old 
Bowser. Bowser had never seemed to 












be afraid of anything from a mouse to 
a bear, so Poole left him shut inside 
~ here, giving him the run of the house. 

“Now, don’t laugh, Miss Bonnell. 
Nobody ever saw that dog again. Poole 
intended to come out here every day 
to see that he had food and fresh water. 
He thought by keeping him here a week 
or two, whoever was playing tricks at 
Beacon Knoll would be driven away. 
For Bowser~made no friends and 
played no favorites.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the dog 
had disappeared when Mr. Poole came 
back?” demanded Laura half angrily. 

“That is the fact. He—or anybody 
else—never saw the dog again.” 

“Of course he was carried off,” she 
said quickly. 

“But you just heard him how! 

“Any dog might howl around here!” 
she exclaimed. 

“But not just like that. That is 
Bowser’s howl. I know it. I have 
lived for two years with my bedroom 
windows overlooking Houston Poole’s 
back yard. I have been tempted a hun- 
dred times to shoot that confounded 
hound for howling at the moon. He 
has that bad habit. And I’d know his 
howl anywhere—any time!” 

“Why, Mr. Wells,” she exclaimed, 
now without laughing, “you believe this 
yourself!” 

“Gee! Maybe I do.” He laughed 
shortly. “Anyhow it will make a dandy 
special for the Express.” 

They heard the long-drawn howl of 
the dog again. Laura looked straight 

. into the reporter’s face, and the latter 
returned her scrutiny with quite as 
much earnestness. 

“Do you know,” she said quietly, “I’d 
like to look through this house myself. 
And I know somebody else who would 
just revel in such a mystery.” 

“Who's that?” asked Tommy Wells 
with frank curiosity. 

“Morry Faweett,”- she said. 
sume you have heard of him?” 


” 
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“Sure! I know Mr. Fawcett,” said 
the young reporter. “But, hold en! 
Don’t give the snap away until I’ve 
printed my story. It means real money 
forme.” 

Laura laughed. “It’s just a news- 
paper yarn to you, isn’t it?” she said. 

“That’s my business,” said the other 
seriously. 

And then—as unexpectedly as 
though that first flash of lightning had 
come out of a clear sky—a glow of 
white light, a sharp, eye-searing flash, 
filled the house behind them. The glare 
spurted from every crack and cranny 
in the warped and weather-worn shut- 
ters. From the aperture where the 
plank had been torn away at “that 
near-by window the glare shot through 
the rainfall from the roof, out across 
the drenched hillside, and illumined 
for a single moment the stalled motor 
car at the side of the road. 

It was gone in an instant—winked 
out—leaving their eyeballs smarting 
and blinded; while inside the house a 
lingering, appalling shriek awoke eerie 
echoes throughout the empty rooms. 
There was nothing ghostly in the cry. 
It was the breathless, shrill scream of 
a human being in soul-racked terror. 

“It sounds like the little man—the 
actor!” gasped out Laura. 

She found herself clinging to- Wells, 
and he clinging to her. They pawed 
at each other like two terrified children 
in the dark. Not until long afterward 
did Laura Bonnell think of how she 
had seized upon this mere acquaintance 
as though he were her dearest friend— 
as she might have grasped Monroe 
Fawcett—or George Spencer. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VANISHING MEN. 
HE girl came to herself at last, 
hearing the reporter crying over 
and over: “The house has been struck! 
The house has been struck!” But 
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somehow Laura Bonnell knew that was 
not the answer. 

There had been no coincident flash 
of lightning and crash of thunder. The 
source of that blinding light had been 
within the house itself. And the wild 
shriek of the tramp she had heard 
called Romeo was no mere startled cry. 
A person struck by a lightning bolt gen- 
erally does not cry out. It means either 
instant coma or instant death. That 
shriek came from one who saw the 
awful threat of death before his eyes— 
a tortured cry wrung from his lips at 
the instant he apprehended destruction 
overtaking him. 

“Something has happened in there. 
Those men are in danger,” Laura said 
hoarsely. “It was not a bolt of light- 
ning.” 

“Gee! 
Bonnell,” gasped out 
have a look.” 

He tiptoed to the hole in the shutter. 
It Was just as dusky inside and as 
silent as it had been before. He sniffed 
at the close air of the room into which 
he looked. 

“It “couldn’t have been lightning, 
after all,” he said. “No smell of brim- 
stone. I wonder what’s happened in 
there?” 

“We must find out,” Laura said dé- 
cisively. 

“I don't know about going in there,” 
muttered Wells, dispMtying exemplary 
caution. 

“T do,” said Laura, with decision. 

“It is as dark as a pocket,” objected 
the reporver. “I'll venture it if you 
say so, but re 

“Don't think I ask you to do what I 
would not do myself,” said the girl 
rather haughtily. “You lead the way 
with your club, and Fl be right behind 
you.” 

“Not much!” he gasped out. 

“Just that,” she declared. “You do 
not know me very well, Mr. Wells. 
When I say a thing, I mean it.” 


I guess you’re right,’ Miss 
Wells. “Let's 


“It would be too risky. We can’t 
see two yards before us 3 

“Run down to the car. Here! Leave 
me that club. Look in the tool box. 
You'll find a flash light.” 

He dashed away on the instant, run- 
ning down the hillside, tearing through 
the hedge, splashing into the muddy 
torrent of the roadway to the car, bur- 
rowing into it like a woodchuck diving 
for his runway. The girl stood with 
the club poised at the broken ‘shutter, 
but she watched Wells, too. 

The rain was slacking now. The 
worst of the tempest was passed; nev- 
ertheless the young man’s garments 
were saturated when he returned to the 
porch. 

“Here it is,” he said panting. 
it works all right.” 

“Of Course,” she acknowledged 
briefly, taking the light and giving him 
the club. “Now go ahead. I mean to 
see what’s happened in this house.” 

“You’re a good one!” he observed 
admiringly and turned to struggle 
through the aperture in the shutter. 

Laura shot the ray of’ light over his 
shoulder. The radiance of it, as she 
moved it from side to side, showed a 
big, empty room. She slipped through 
after him. They stood together for a 
moment, listening, looking. Not a 
sound came from within the mansion. 

“Where shall we look first?” he 
whispered. 

“Through this floor. You have been 
here before and know your way about. 
Don’t miss a room. Wait!” Laura 
added, as he took his first step for- 
ward. 

She turned swiftly, pulled a_ veil 
from the pocket of her sweater, and 
draped it across the opening in the 
shutter. 

“If anybody goes out this way we'll 
know it,” she whispered. 

Then she trod close 
across the dusty floor. 
tered the first of two parlors. 


“And 


at his~ heels 
They had en- 
There 





were double doors between them and 
another door from the front room into 
the hall at the left. The slides between 
the rooms were open a foot or so; the 
other door stood wide. 

Wel!s started for the back parlor; 
but when the girl shot the ray of the 
electric torch into the aperture between 
the slides he stepped quickly to one side 
and drew her with him. 

“Hold your light out—to one side. 
Somebody may have a gun, if we 
haven’t.” 

“Oh 

It was not, however, a gasp of fear. 
In his admiration for her the young 
reporter wondered if Laura Bonnell 
knew what fear was. Her ejaculation 
merely marked the fact that she had 
overlooked the possibility he had sug- 
gested, and that hereafter she would 
be guided by it. 

He stood with the-club gripped in his 
hand, ready for action. Laura reached 
over his shoulder and pressed the 
switch. The ray of light wandered 
about the back parlor, which was as 
unfurnished and quite as empty as the 
front room. There were two doors 
opening out of the back parlor, and 
both stood wide open—one into the hall, 
the other into what once may have been 
the library at the rear of the -house. 

“Wells squeezed between the sliding 
doors, and Laura followed him as be- 
fore. They looked into that smaller 
back room, found it empty, and then 
went to the door into the hall. This 
ran through the middle of the house. 
There were several heavy pieces of fur- 
niture here, abandoned by the last oc- 
cupant of the house, and an old-fash- 
joned chandelier, from which the lamps 
had been removed. 

There were no hiding places in the 
hall. The broad staircase, rising out of 
the center, separated into two branches 
halfway up. There was a sort. of gal- 
lery on the second floor that extended 
entirely around the hall and overlooked 
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it. The ray of Laura’s light searched 
the dusk up there minutely before the 
two explorers ventured far into the 
hall. Not a sound, not a movement 
betrayed the presence of anybody on 
that balcony. 

Next they entered a room on the 
other side of the hall at the front of 
the house. Beyond this they searched 
the dining room, a great apartment 
with a vast sideboard built into the 
wall. Wells opened the lower doors of 
this, but nothing was in it save dust 
and, cobwebs. 

“No hidden hooch supply,” he whis- 
pered, grinning as he came away. 

The butler’s pantry between the din- 
ing room and the kitchen was as empty 
as the other rooms, and its innumer- 
able shelves and cupboards were bare. 
There was a door to the left in the 
pantry that they neglected for the mo- 
ment, pressing on to the kitchen. 

A great range with a hood over it 
was built against the chimney. There 
were two or three broken-backed chairs 
and a tumble of sacks and dirty quilts 
on the floor in the corner. 

“Here’s their roost,” the reporter 
said. “But where are the hobos?” 

Laura shuddered slightly. “The way 
that actor screamed I—I am afraid for 
them,” she whispered. 

“They have vanished—what? Seems 
queer, doesn’t it?” 

With a rusted handle, the girl lifted 
several of the stove lids. 

“They have been having a fire. They 
must have been camping here for some 
time. And nothing happened to them 
until now. Why, do you suppose?” 

“Got me,” muttered Wells. 

He went to open a door into a small 
entryway at the back. The outer door 
of the house at this end, however, was 
barred securely. It was plain that no- 
body entered or went out by this way. 

“We've seen it all, I guess,” he said. 
“On this floor, anyway. Where the 
deuce could*those hobos have gone?” 
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in the pantry again Laura shot the 
electric ray upon the closed door. 

“Open that,” she commanded. 

“You stand out of the way first,” he 
said, and when she had done so he cau- 
tiously turned the knob and pulled the 
door to him, standing behind it. 

It was enveloped in darkness within. 
“All right!” Wells whispered, and the 
girl pressed the switch of the torch 
once more. The black cave became il- 
luminated. 

It proved to be a rough closet, un- 
plastered, the brown beams and stud- 
ding never having been lathed. But the 
floor was tiled with neatly laid, octa- 
gon-shaped tiles, two inches in diam- 
eter. There was no window. 

“What the deuce!” muttered Wells. 
“Funny place. I didn’t look into this 
before when I was here. What’s it 
for?” 

But Laura, with a better knowledge 
of housekeeping arrangements, was not 
for a moment at fault. 

“The refrigerator stood here. 
Rather, it was built into this closet. 
Sut there is no drain pipe, Evidently 
the plumbing of the old house was 
rather primitive.” 

“Uh-huh. Guess yousare right.” 

The reporter closed the door. He 
noticed that the edge of thg door, all 
around, was covered with felt. 

“Insulation, I suppose,” he said 
thoughtfully. “Did you smell anything, 
Miss Bonnell ?” 

“Only dust,” she told him. 

“You didn’t put your head into that 
closet. Sort of a burned smell—heat, 
not dust.” 

“I wonder what happened that made 
that man shriek so,” was her only com- 
ment. 

They moved on into the front of the 
house in silence. The sounds of the 
storm were decreasing. As they stood 
once more in the front hall by the great 
door the shrill chirp of a bird reached 
their ears from outside. 


“Well, shall we go farther?” Wells 
asked. 

“IT do not want to give up until we 
have searched the house from attic to 
cellar—or have found something,” re- 
joined Laura, with unshaken determi- 
nation. 

“You're the boss,” he said quickly. 
“Come on, Miss Bonnell.” 

He started up the stairs, and she fol- 
lowed promptly. They walked all 
around the gallery, looking into each 
room. Where there were closets, Laura 
insisted upon shooting the ray of the 
torch into them, disturbing the spiders. 
Mice ran and squeaked in the wain- 
scoting ; but Laura was not a gifl to be 
afraid of spiders or mice. The two 
bathroofms on this floor evidently had 
been wrecked ‘by vandals, for the fix- 
tures and lead pipe were gone. 

There were sounds up here, however. 
The boards often creaked under the 
pressure of their feet, and the wind, 
sucking through the broken window- 
panes, rustled torn paper on the walls 
and swayed the few moth-eaten hang- 
ings which had been left by the last 
tenant. 

At the back of the house another 
stairway led to the third story. When 
they ventured wp there they found only 
two large rooms besides the servants’ 
quarters and bath—the latter likewise 
stripped of plumbing. There had been 
a tank on the roof, and a pumping sys- 
tem ; but the whole thing was long since 
a wreck. 

There was a narrow iron ladder 
leading to a hatch in the ceiling. But 
this hatch was securely nailed and 
could not be opened. There was no 
escape to the mansard roof and no en- 
trance into the air space between the 
ceiling and the roof itself. 

“Looks as if those fellows just 
evaporated,” remarked the reporter. 
“Say, this is going to be a humdinger 
of a story, Miss Bonnell!” 

“You will please remember to keep 
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my name out of it, Mr. Wells,” she 
said curtly. “I am not looking for pub- 
licity.” 

“Well—if you insist,” he said dubi- 
ously and in evident disappointment. 
“But the story of a lady searching a 
haunted house to lay the ghost would 
certainly be a novelty.” 

“Invent a lady, then, as well as a 
ghost,” she told him, smiling again. “I 
am not looking for ghosts here, Mr. 
Wells.” 

“Uh-huh! What then?” 

“T am looking for two men who came 
in here and have disappeared. One of 
them at least was overwhelmed with 
fear at the instant we saw that glare 
of light. We have found neither of 
the men and no cause for the light. 
These two things I want explained.” 

“And the dog howling?” he added. 
“Poor old Bowser.” 

“That might have been any stray 
dog. But men do not vanish without 
some cause. And that flash of light 
was not a bolt from the clouds.” 

“T’ll say it wasn’t!” agreed the re- 
porter. “Then we'll go down the 
cellar. That is easily looked over. 
There was nothing there when Houston 
Poole and I were up here before.” 

“Where is the door to the cellar?” 
Laura asked, as they descended the 
stairs. 

“Outside. - Near that back door you 
saw barred. No entrance from the first 
floor of the house into the cellar. Lots 
of old houses like that. This ranch 
was built before many conveniences 
were thought of. But it seems odd, at 
that.” 

“Mr. Wells,” she asked, halting, 
“are you sure that there is no stair 
to the cellar?” 

“Pos-i-tive,” he rejoined with em- 
phasis. 

“Then those two men could not have 
gone down there.” 


“Gee! You are right. I never 
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thought of that. Then—then they got 
out some other way——” 

“Where is now your theory of dis- 
appearance?” she asked. “I have seen 
no other broken shutter below, nor an 
open window up here. Come! Let us 
see if my veil has been removed.” 

She ran down the remaining flight 
and into the front parlor. The flash of 
the hand torch revealed the aperture 
in the window shutter. The veil cov- 
ered the hole just as she had arranged 
it. Nobody going out of that opening 
could have replaced the veil on the in- 
side of the shutter. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” Wells was puzzled. 

Laura removed the veil and folded it 
thoughtfully. It was growing dark out- 
side, for, although the rain had passed, 
the sky remained overcast. The thun- 
derstorm was very likely to return. 

“Come around and show me that 
cellar door,” the girl said finally. 

He made her go through the open- 
ing first; and then he stepped out with 
the club. The jungle of brush and 
weeds surrounding the Beacon Knoll 
House dripped soggily as they brushed 
through it. Every low cellar window 
was tightly planked. At the back, be- 
side the porch, was a sloping hatch- 
way. It was padlocked. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Wells. 
Houston Poole has the key.” 

“Then those men could not have got 
around here and hidden in the cellar,” 
Laura observed, still very thoughtful. 

“How could they have got out of the 
house, anyway?” Wells demanded. 
“Mysterious? I’ll say so! People just 
go into this old ranch and disappear. 
That’s what they do—disappear.” 

“I do not like to give up beaten, Mr. 
Wells,” the girl said. “I want to know 
why.” 

“Uh-huh! And how,” he agreed. 

She smiled slowly. “The ‘why’ 
comes first, always. So Professor 
Spencer says. And he knows.” 


“T forgot 
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“IT know whom you mean. Professor 
Irving Spencer, the old blind fellow— 
lives up the road’ beyond your place? 
Quite a character} isn’t he?” 

The girl looked at him now with less 
approval. “He is no subject for one of 
your Sunday specials, Mr. Wells,” she 
said with some tartness. 

Tommy Wells had the grace to blush. 
“Oh, well, I’ve got to keep my eyes 
open for news. It’s the way I make 
my living, Miss Bonnell. And _ this 
house of disappearances is going to 
make a bully good story.” 

“Let us go down to the car. I have 
to fix that before I can get home. 
What “i 

She halted. Whatever she was about 
to say never passed her lips. Mourn- 
fully, from somewhere—either inside 
the house they had just searched so 
unsuccessfully, or outside—rose the 
long wail of a dog. In the dusk it was 
truly a “shivery” sound. 

“Hark! That’s Bowser, 
shooting !”” 

Laura made no response. The howl 
was not repeated. They walked 
around the house to make sure no cel- 
lar window was open, trying each 
nailed plank. Then they descended to 
the road. 

It was dark enough by this time to 
Warrant the switching on of the lamps. 
The roadster had an extra headlight— 
one of those that the authorities were 
soon to order dimmed. When Laura 
turned it on, the white glare flooded 
the wet roadway for yards in advance. 

Suddenly she turned and laid a hand 
upon Tommy Wells’ arm. Her face 
flushed earnestly, and she stammered. 
The reporter shot a glance back up the 
knoll, then all about. 

“What is it now?” he asked. 

“That light!” she whispered. “That 
light we saw in the house when the 
man shrieked so. It was an acetylene 
flash! It was white—white like this 


sure as 


13 


extra ‘searchlight. There is no other 
ray so white as acetylene.” « 

‘Acetylene? Why, Miss Bonnell, 
that’s impossible. There is no acety- 
lene gas plant in the Beacon Knoll 
House. The house was lit with kero- 
sene lamps in its day, and it has never 
been wired for electricity. I-—I think 
you must be mistaken.” 

She looked at him 
Then she added: 

“Well, perhaps. But you need not 
repeat what I just said in your Sunday 
speciai, Mr. Wells.” j 


thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER IUll. 
“wHy ?” 


LTHOUGH the month of May 
had almost drawn to its close, 
nights were still frosty. Therefore the 
crackling of the hickory sticks on the 
library hearth of the Spencer bungalow 
at the western end of Rainbolt Lake, 
twenty miles from Beacon Knoll, was 
a grateful sound as evening drew in. 
Professor Irving Spencer eased him- 
self into his particular armchair before 
the blaze, after first brushing his sensi- 
tive fingers over the cushioned seat-to 
make sure the house cat had not pre- 
empted it, and smiled the serene, “lis- 
tening” smile of the blind. 

A shrill evening wind rustled around 
the house, swaying the lilac branches 
and their odorous freight, setting a tune 
for a few vagrant last year’s leaves to 
dance to, and causing the budding 
vines, that in summer shaded the 
library windows, to rap a hesitant sum- 
mons on the windowpanes. 

The professor comprehended all 
these sounds perfectly. A keenly ob- 
servant savant in the years before he 
had become sightless, he was no less 
keen now. His hearing, his touch, and 
that strange, elusive “sixth sense” be- 
longing only to the blind, caused stran- 
gers to doubt sometimes that he could 
not really see; for the expression of his 
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- eyes and their physical aspect did not 


E. betray in- the least his lack of vision. 


He was rather a small man, with bushy 
gray hair that still_retained the wave 
of youth; his face was clean-shaven. 

‘The sound-proof door of the library 
opened. The professor did not turn his 
head, but spoke with that confidence 
that sometimes astonished even his 
closest intimates. 

“Another chilly night, George. Did 
the gardener cover those tender sets as 
I advised him?” 

“Yes, dad.” The big, ruddy young 
man—almost boyish in his manner and 
frank appearance—strode quickly to 
the fire and held his ungloved hands to 
its warmth. His boots showed that he 
had been walking in muddy ways. 
“Jasper could scarcely fail to take your 
advice. If you told him to set cab- 
bage plants with their heads down, he 
would swear that was the only scien- 
tific way to do it and would expect a 
fine crop.” 

“Then he is a poer gardener. I’ve 
often suspected it,” returned the pro- 
fessor dryly. 

George laughed. There were tones 
in his voice—little runs and fluctua- 
tions, as it were—reminiscent of the 
professor’s own voice. In fact there 
was much in the young man’s char- 
acter, and many mannerisms, that pro- 
claimed him his father’s son, in spite 
of his startlingly different physical 
aspect. — 

He was a great ox of a fellow, but 
without clumsiness. When he drew up 
a companion chair to the professor’s 
side and threw himself into it, he filled 
the seat from arm to arm, while his 
father’s frail physique seemed almOst 
childish, perched in his chair. The ex- 
pansive brow of the elder Spencer was 
repeated in George’s forehead; but the 
young man’s thatch of wavy hair was 
flaxen. “Whitey” had been his-nick- 
name at school and college. 

“That story about the old Beacon 


Knoll House you read me out of the 
Express,” said the professor abruptly, 
“has some interesting points about it, 
George.” 

“Tommy Wells wrote it. Tommy is 
coming on. He is going to make a real 
newspaper man some day. The boy 
has imagination.” 

“T wonder how much of that story of 
the house of disappearances is imagi- 
nation and how much is fact.” 

“One thing I have found out is so,” 
and George laughed his mellow laugh 
again. “The ‘Lady Minerva’ whom he 
capitalizes in his sketch,-the girl who 
searched the house with him, is none 
other than our Laura.” 

“Ridiculous!” ejaculated the pro- 
fessor somewhat testily. “She would 
not lend herself to anything of the 
kind.” 

“T haven’t asked her why,” and the 
son chuckled. “But undoubtedly it is 
true. Tommy tried to dodge the in- 
quisition ; but he admits Miss Laura is 
as wise as a treeful of owls—and he is 
correct in that. Nor is Laura easily 
misled. She went through that old 
house with Tommy, and her attitude 
—her ‘reaction,* to put it in the up-to- 
date way—colored his whole article.” 

“But what was she doing up there at 
Beacon Knoll?” demanded his father. 

“She got stalled there in her road- 
ster at the hour of that sharp thunder- 
storm we had last week. She took 
refuge with Tommy in the old house.” 

The professor was silent for a little, 
staring, or seeming to stare, into the 
hickory fire. Then he raised his head. 

“T mean to ask her some questions 
when she comes,” he observed. “She 
is coming to dinner, isn’t she, George?” 

“Morry went over after her. I pre- 
sume she will come,” George rejoined 
quietly. 

“Seems to me such duties devolve 
upon Monroe with more frequency 
than heretofore,” was the professor’s 
comment. But as George made no 
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reply, he broached another subject: 
“What came of that Tinson case?” 

“As you said, it was nothing more 
or less than an attempt te gouge the 
insurance company, 
that James Tinson is alive—somewhere. 
We'll find him in time.” 

“It is nothing that interests you, I 
see, George,” said the professor, smil- 
ing again, 

“Lord, dad! 
of a cheap swindle. 
imagination needed to solve it. 
riddles can’t really interest one.” 

“Imagination!” repeated: the pro- 
fessor with some little irritation in his 
tone. “Haven’t you learned yet that 
imagination is the least quality to enter 
into a criminal investigation? The 
solving of such problems will never be 
an exact science with you, George, un- 
til you put aside imagination. The 
scientific mind cannot brook it, cannot 
brook it!” 

The son shrugged his shoulders, but 
still spoke placidly. 

“T haven’t your long years of scien- 
tific training, father Sometimes I 
find myself with_nothing but imagina- 
tion to bridge a gap in evidence.” 

“Ah! Welt, I suppose-it is a fact. I 
cannot expect you and Monroe to begin 
where I left off. That would be ex- 
pecting too much. Imagination leads 
away from truth, I warn you. But, 
here are Monroe and Laura now.” 

He said it before the automobile horn 
sounded in the driveway. The car 
stopped, with a creaking of brakes, be- 
fore the porch of the bungalow. It 
was only a minute before the library 
door opened again and Laura Bonnell 
dashed in. 

“Hello, folkses! How™~ nice you 
look, daddy-professor. George, you’ve 
mud on your boots. That means more 
work for poor old Sarah—and she just 
won't use the vacuum cfeaner“on the 
rugs.” ‘Phen she flashed an elfin glance 
from the muddied boots to George’s 


It’s just a sordid story 
Not an atom of 
Such 


It is established ° 
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face. “What were you doing up there 
around the Beacon Kndéll House this 
evening?” 

“|denttfying Lady Minerva,” and he 
grinned. 

“Oh!” 
apparent 
know 

George lazily reached into a vest 
pocket for two fine bronze hairpins and 

ga jagged bit of green veiling, which he 
‘placed in Laura’s gloved hand. 

“One on the porch, one in 
kitchen, and the torn hem of your veil 
clinging to the edge of that broken 
place in the front-room shutter. I saw 
that your veil was torn last night.” 

The man who had followed Laura 
into the library laughed. 

“Cheap de-tec-a-tif# stuff! It should 
be beneath you both, eh, professor? 
Deducting from red mud and frivolous 
hairpins. But, anyway, Laura has just 
confessed to me that she went through 
the old house with Tommy Wells, the 
reporter. It seems to be a pretty mys- 
tery. Too bad there isn’t any money 
in it.” 

“Money!” exclaimed the girl with 
some scorn. “Can’t you be interested 
in a mystery for the mystery’s sake, 
Morry ?” 

“It’s money makes the mare go, 
Laura,” said he carelessly. “You 
should know that yourself—it takes a 
lot to make you travel.” 

“Please do not catalogue me in the 
equine kingdom,” she rejoined, tossing 
her head. ; 

Monroe Fawcett laughed lightly 
again. He was dark—in complete con- 
trast to George Spencer—with flashing 
black eyes which were seldom earnest 
in their expression, as though he found 
much in the world at which to laugh. 
His hair was raven, too, and he wore 
one of those “trick” French mustaches 
that have become fashionable since the 
war, and make some young men who 
wear them look insignificant, but added 


exclaimed Laura, with some 
vexation. “How do you 
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to Monroe Fawcett’s brilliancy and 
dash. His was a personality never to 
be overlooked in any company. He did 
not let you overlook him. And he was 
popular socially—much more popular 
than his foster brother, George. 

At dinner—served by an old negro 
called Unc’ Abraham, who was the pro- 
fessor’s only servant save Sarah, the 
cook and houseworker—the whole 
story of Laura’s visit to the house of 

disappearances came out. Professor 
Spencer listened to the particulars with 
even more interest than did the younger 
men. While they were inclined to joke 
the girl about her adventure, the pro- 
fessor asked questions. 

“According to your tale, then,’ Mon- 
roe observed, “those two hobos went 
up in a chariot of fire.” 

“Or acetylene gas,”’ 
George. 

“T wish you two great investigators 
would explain it for me,” Laura said 
rather wearily. “I’ve thought, and 
thought! And I don’t get anywhere. 
Put your great minds to work on the 
subject, boys.” 

“Where’s the gain?” demanded Mon- 
roe. “The servant is worthy of his 
hire. And there seems to be nobody 
willing to pay for an explanation of 
this mystery.” 

“You, George?” questioned the girl. 

“You get me at a busy time. I 
walked up around the Beacon Knoll 
House this afternoon. It seems harm- 
less enough. Just an empty house that 
tramps have been using perhaps for a 
hang-out. The ‘strange light and the 
howling dog have left no clew.” 

Laura pouted. She was prettier than 
ever when she pouted, and Monroe 
showed that he thought so as he gazed 
at her across the table. 

“T’'ll leok into it,” he promised ex- 
pansively. “If the tramps are particu- 
lar friends of yours * 

“Don’t try to be funny,” interrupted 
Laura cuttingly. “If you had heard 


murmured 


that little actor shriek you would know 
that something very serious happened 
at the moment -+hat light flashed up. I 
can assure you neither Mr. Wells nor 
I felt like laughing.” 

“Anyway,” said George equably, 
“Tommy made a good story out of it.” 

“Didn’t he?” agreed Laura. “But his 
imagination did not go far enough to 
suggest an answer.” 

“Imagination!” repeated Professor 
Spencer ruefully. 

The girl laughed merrily. ‘That is 
a red rag to a bull, isn’t it, daddy-pro- 
fessor? You will not admit that imagi- 
nation plays any part in the solving of 
a mystery. And such a mystery! How 
could those two men have disappeared 
so utterly, without leaving a trace?” 

“Of course they got out of the house 
in some way you and Tommy did not 
see,” said George seriously. 

“T would like to know how,” said 
the girl. 

“ ‘Why,’ little lady, not ‘how,’” put 
in the professor tranquilly. 

“You always say why is most im- 
portant,” she said doubtfully. 

“Of the first importance,” said the 
blind man. “How, when, and where, in 
any mystery are subservient to the 
greatest question: Why? In this case, 
too, it seems to me that the two tramps 
have very little to do with it.” 

“Daddy-professor!” cried Laura in 
amazement and some pique. She 
shrugged her shoulders. “You are try- 
ing to mystify us. Thosestwo tramps 
certainly got into trouble—serious trou- 
ble. You should have heard Romeo 
scream,” she added. “It was terrible.” 

Professor Spencer shook his head 
and neglected his salad for the mo- 
ment. 

“Consider,” he said quietly; “the two 
tramps were there at the Beacon Knoll 
House by chance, just as you and 
Tommy Wells were. Whatever the 
meaning of the disappearances is, none 
of you four had any connection with 
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the thing—no connection whatsoever 
with the germ of mystery from which 

the whole thing springs.” 
“No-o. I suppose not,” confessed 
“At least, Mr. Wells and I had 


“Evidence goes to show that the two 
tramps—or other tramps—had been 
living in the house for some time. 
Nothing had heretofore happened to 
Why did it happen at that 


them. 
time?” 

The three younger people showed 
their interest in their attitude as the 
blind man pursued the thread of his 
thought. 

“To-explain this, or any other simi- 
lar problem, one should first look for 
a motive. The person committing a 
crime—if this should chance to be a 
criminal operation which you have 
come upon, Laura—does not so much 
matter. How he performs his seeming 
miracles does not so much matter—or 
when, or where. Look forthe motive. 
There is the key to any problem of the 
kind. Why?” 

“That is all very well,’ said Monroe 
Fawcett rather brusquely. “But it 
seems to me that, to find a reason for 
removing from this earthly plane a 
couple of hobos would be an almost im- 
possible problem.” 

The professor laughed suddenly. 
“Take the dog, then. Yes, consider the 
dog. I am not sure, Monroe, that you 
have not suggested the principal line 
of inquiry. Go to it. Find out why the 
dog, left to guard the house, was stolen, 
yet is still kept there to frighten visi- 
tors with his mournful howling.” 

“Oh, but, daddy-professor!” cried 
Laura. “I am not so sure that-he is 
there.” 

“You heard him?” 

“I—I heard a dog howl, yes. But 
we could find no hiding place in which 
he could be imprisoned. It might have 
been some other dog.” 

2B—ps 


“You do not believe that, Laura,” 
said the blind man calmly. 

“Oh! Well, then, I don’t,” she ad- 
mitted, but half angrily. 

“Then, believe me, the dog is the key 
to the problem. Why he was spirited 
out of sight is the very first phase of 
your mystery to be Solved. All else 
depends upon it.” 

Professor Spencer regained his salad 
fork. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JOHN DEAN OF NEW YORK. 


OUCHED on the small of his. back, 
and with his shoes on his battered, 
flat-topped desk, Houston Poole wel- 
comed Tommy Wells in a whine of re- 
proach that was almost pitiful: 

“You certainly have done it now, 
Tom. I’ve got about as much chance 
of leasing that Beacon Knoll property 
to any of these folks about here as I 
have of disappearing myself and leav- 
ing no trace behind me. Say, Tom, 
that was the bunk!” 

“You never had a chance to let that 
old ranch to anybody in the neighbor- 
hood,” rejoined the reporter cheer- 
fully, “and you know it darried well. 
More likely my story will bring some- 
body from a distance to hire it, or buy 
it; somebody who wants a nice, well- 
seasoned ghost in his family. Shouldn’t 
wonder at all,” and he chuckled. “And 
let me tell you my story was no bunk. 
Things happened just as I say they did. 
Isn’t it so?” 

“Well, I lost my dog—yes,” granted 
Poole reluctantly. “And who do you 
suppose will come in here to -hire a 
house haunted by the spook of poor old 
Bowser? Ugh”—with a shiver—‘I’m 
*most afraid to go out there to, Beacon 
Knoll myself after reading your yarn. 
Anyhow, nobody’ll read your screéd 
outside of Rainbolt County.” 

“Won't they? That is all you know, 
Houston. I’m not appreciated on the 
Express. I’m free to admit that. But 
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where talent is recognized and genius 
understood, I am going to cut a wide 


| swath.” 


“Uh-huh! You'll likely do_ better 
with a scythe than a pen,” observed 
Pooie heartlessly. 

“Listen, scorner!” exclaimed Tommy. 
“That little story of mine has Already 
been ‘lifted’ by two New York papers, 
one Boston, a Baltimore sheet, and a 
Philadelphia evening journal. In\a 
fortnight, I shouldn’t wonder, ‘The 
_House of Disappearances’ will be read 
from coast to coast. Gee, if old Bar- 
ring had only let me put my name 
to it!” 

“My soul! If those are the facts, 
the very last chance to let the old place 
has gone up. the flue. I ought to pound 
you to a jelly, Tom. It’s a wicked 
shame! Ain’t there anything sacred 
in you Ynewspaper fellows? Poor 
Bowser !” 

“That’s the best thing about it,” was 
Tommy’s final fling as he left the real- 
estate office, “That darned hound 
won't howl under my window any 
more,” 

Houston Poole sighed, selected a 
fresh stogy from the round pasteboard 
box on the corner of his desk, and lit 
it. He was a tall, cadaverous, gray- 
looking man, as “dry as a chip” his 
familiars said—the very picture of a 
small-town .real-estate man and _ politi- 
cian. 

Poole’s business thrived im spite of 
him. He was naturally lazy and had 
practiced the vice for forty-nine years 
—admittedly forty-nine. Like other 
old bachelors, Houston Poole was ten- 
der upon the subject of age, and he 
meyer proposed to admit the half cen- 
tary mark. 

He rolled the stogy in his mouth, his 
feet on his desk again, until the next 
visitor should arrive. The real-estate 
man did not go out after his prey. He 
imitated the spider rather than the ant 
amd “made a pretty good thing of it,” 


as the colloquialism went. Everybody 
in Rainbolt County knew Houston 
Poole, and he knew everybody in the 
county—that is, unless they merely 
chanced to be driving through. 

This last seemed to be the case with 
his next visitor. With a squeaking of 
brakes, a powerful crimson roadster, a 
single slate-colored figure in dust coat 
and cap behind the wheel, halted before 
the door of the real-estate office. Poole 
craned his neck to see around the door- 
jamb, but otherwise he did not move. 
The heavy figure of the dust-coated 
man loomed in the open doorway the 
next minute. 

He had pushed up his goggles, re- 
vealing a ruddy face set with a cropped 
brown mustache, two fiery blue eyes 
that seemed to smolder always, an ex- 
pressionless mouth, and a chin cut as 
square as the end of a box. There was 
latent power and assertiveness in the 
very look of the man, and Poole felt it 
before the stranger opened his lips to 
speak or gave more than a cursory 
glanée about the office. 

“You are Mr. Poole?” 
man bluntly. 

“That’s me,” admitted Houston, 
“Just driving through our flourishing 
little city ?” 

“T’ve been driving all about here a 
good deal of late. I like the country. 
I want a hide-away place where I can 
be quiet.” 

“Ah-ha! The ‘tired business man’ 
we read so much about in the New 
York papers,” and the real-estate man 
grinned. 

“Maybe. 
a location.” 

At this announcement. Mr. Poole re- 
moved his feet from his desk, arose, 
and placed a chair in nice juxtaposition 
to his own. He gestured to the visitor 
to be seated, 

“You've come to the right shop, 
Mister “ 

The visitor 


asked the 


Amyway I am looking for 


came forward, drew 





forth a pocket sheath of cards, and 
flipped one out to present to the real- 
estate man. The latter, after the first 
glance, betrayed astonishment, and his 
rather flippant manner perceptibly 
changed. The card read: “John Dean, 
Imperial Rubber Corporation.” 

Who had not heard of John Dean? 
No town too small in the East, at least, 
that had not rung with the story of 
John Dean’s meteoric rise. He had 
butted into the Wall Street game first 
of all and made enemies by the score, 
all of whom trusted him. With some 
of those enemies he had gained control 
of the American rubber market- He 
became the rubber king, for he now 
controlled both the rubber market and 
his erstwhile enemies who had doubled 
and trebled their fortunes under his 
manipulations. 

No one could have walked in on Hous- 
ton Poole and made the Rainbolt real- 
estate man feel more honored, John 
Dean was of the gods—nothing less! 
Poole set the chair with greater care 
for his visitor and begged him to sit 
down. The rubber king slouched into 
the seat, grimly alert. Like many 
others whom he met, the Rainbolt real- 
estate man fawned upon him. 

“T saw your signboard at a place up 
yonder at the head of the lake—on that 
little hill,” said John Dean brusquely. 
“Lonely sort of place. Must have been 
empty a long time. But the site is good, 
and it seems quiet there. I’ll take it 
for ten, twenty-one years—whichever 
you like; make my own repairs and pay 
taxes and assessments. What can you 
let me have it for?” 

“The Beacon Knoll 
claimed Poole. - 

“Sounds good. I like the name as 
well as the otttlook. Can it be ar- 
ranged ?” 

“Ye—yes, Mr. Dean. It 
leased, or you can buy it.” 

“Don’t want to buy. Put a name to 
the lease—say for ten years. Then I 


House!” ex- 
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will go over with you and look at the 
inside of it. I suppose it needs a good 
deal done to it?” 

“Tf you care tedive in it in winter— 
yes.” 

“Old-fashioned, I suppose?” 

“As old as the Hill Twins, I'll say— 
and they’ve lost all their teeth! Arad 
Somes, who lived there for fifty years, 
hadn’t much use for what he called 
new-fangled notions. When he saw the 
first automobile go by the house the 
year before he died, he ordered the 
front shutters closed and never looked 
out on the road again,’ and Poole 
chuckled reminiscently. “Queer old 
codger, he was.” 

“Ts the house as queer 

Houston Poole glanced at the visitor 
suddenly—a__sidewise_ glance that 
showed he was stabbed with a sly 
thought. The light of the shrewd bar- 
gainer gradually faded from his coun- 
tenance as the real-estate man_talked 
on. 

“The place isn’t exactly run down, 
Mr. Dean. Fact is, it was never run 
up. Arad Somes did not believe in 
keeping up-to-date, as I’ve pointed out, 
Stoves and open fireplaces for heat, and 
kerosene for lighting. But there are 
cesspools and plumbing, and the house 
is constructed like a fortress. Chimneys 
built from the floor of the cellar up. 
And I don’t know but the foundation 
walls rest on solid rock.” 

“T am not looking for a stronghold,” 
said John Dean grimly. “Tf the title is 
clear and nobody will trouble me z 

Houston Poole cleared his throat, 
and a faint red tinged his gray cheek. 

“Got to tell you, sir, the Beacon 
Knoll House has a bad name.” He 
fairly jerked it out; it was a hard pull. 

“What’s the matter with it? Can’t 
be malaria on that hill.” 

Poole grinned a rather sickly grin. 
He handed his visitor a copy of the 
Express folded so that Tommy Wells’ 
“House of Disappearances” was upper- 
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most. John Dean scanned the story 
with seeming interest, but puffed pla- 
cidly enough on his cigar. 

_ “Quite an imaginative bit of writ- 
ing,’ was his calm comment. “Of 
course it is a newspaper yarn?” 

“Why—I—I Well, Mr. Dean, 
hang me if I know!” ; 

“Ghosts? Pah!” was the disgusted 
exclamation of the city man. 

“That’s all right. But I felt I had 
to tell you. And then—I did lose poor 
old Bowser up there.” 

“The dog?” 
Pues, sir. 
Faithful, too.” 

“Well, if I rent the place and come 
across the ghost of your dog, I'll. tie 
him up and send for you,” and the 
rubber man chuckled. “I don’t sup- 
pose you’ve any interest im the two 
tramps this reporter speaks of ?” 

“The constable will like enough take 
them off youg hands. He, he!” giggled 
Poole, rubbing his own hands in cheer- 
ful anticipation of a bargain after all. 

“All this has nothing to do with your 
letting me that house. If I take it I’ll 
see that this paper says nothing further 
about the ghosts. I’ll lay ’em,” said 
John Dean-grimly. 

“That’s right, sir. Thought it my 
duty to bring the story to your atten- 
tion,” said Houston Poole. 

“All right. Show me the house.” 

But even as Houston Poole reached 
for his own dust coat hanging on the 
nail behind the door he bethought him 
of an engagement at the local bank, to 
make a loan for a client, in just half 
an hour. He explained to John Dean 
that he could not leave town before 
two o’clock at the earliest. 

“Give me the key to the house,” said 
John Dean quickly. “I'll be looking it 
over. I don’t really need you. ‘ I'll 
bring back the key and talk business if 
it suits me.” 

There ‘seemed nothing else to be 
done, although the spider dislikes see- 


And a good hound. 
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ing the fly break the meshes of the real- 
estate web when once he is struggling 
in it. ~Houston trusted the rubber man 
with the key to the storm door and the 
front door of the Beacon Knoll House 
and saw him drive away in his crimson 
car. The very way in which the Wall 
Street man sent the automobile charg- 
ing up the main street of Rainbolt 
showed the ruthless nature of the 
driver. The car was quickly lost to 
sight in a cloud of dust. 

Houston Poole was not at all sure 
of securing his client. John Dean was 
not a man to be urged into anything 
that he did not fully want. One might 
see that at a glance, if the rubber king’s 
history did not assure it. 

If John Dean wanted the old house 
he would take it, in spite of a hundred 
ghosts and a thousand disappearances! 
In any case, if he came back favorably 
impressed, the real-estate agent deter- 
mined to tax John Dean a round rental. 

But the rubber king did not come 
back. First one pressing thing and then 
another rose in Poole’s path that after- 
noon, and he was busy until long after 
the hour when he had expected to be 
free. It was so late then that Poole 
gave up the thought of running out to 
the Beacon Knoll House that day. 

Either the rubber man had not liked 
the house upon further examination, 
or he proposed coming back the next 
day to confer about it. In any case 
he had carried away the keys, and of 
course intended to communicate with 
Houston Poole in good time. 

It was not from John Dean, how- 
ever, that the real-estate man_ first 
heard regarding the house of disap- 
pearances on the following morning. 
Before mid-forenoon the real-estate 
man’s telephone bell tinkled. The 
whisper over the wire was that of 
Tommy Wells’ familiar voice, now 
much excited: 

“Houston, there is something doing 
up at the Beacon Knoll House.” 
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“Wha—what’s the matter?” stam- 
mered out the real-estate agent, his 
heartbeat actually accelerated, al- 
though he could not have told why. 

“Don’t know exactly. But it’s some- 
thing,” whispered the reporter. ‘Rash 
Cummins has just telephoned in saying 
that a red car has stood all night on 
the driveway in front of the Beacon 
Knoll House, and that the door of the 
house is wide open. What do you know 
about that? Did you let anybody have 
the keys to the house?” 

Without hesitation Poole acknowl- 
edged that he had the afternoon before. 
And he told Tommy the man’s iden- 
tity. 

“Gee! John Dean? 
the Imperial Rubber 
man?” 

“That’s just 
Houston Poole. 

“Get out your old skillet!” com- 
manded Tommy, with energy. “I’ll be 
right with you. This is something big 
—big! Bowser’s disappearance—nor 
yet the wafting away of those two 
hobos—wasn’t a patch on this. Get 
busy, Houston!” 


Not John Dean, 
Corporation 


who he is,” agreed 


CHAPTER V. 
DISAPPEARANCE OF THE RUBBER KING. 


EFORE Houston Poole rolled out 
. his automobile, frivolously called 
“the skillet” by Tommy Wells, the lat- 
ter strolled around the corner, All the 
suppressed eagerness Tommy had be- 
trayed when he was telephoning was 
hidden now by a mantle of perfect in- 
nocence. Sa 

“Hul-lo!” said that crafty young 
man in feigned surprise. “Going to 
take the skillet out for a heating, Hous- 
ton? Mind if I go along?” 

The real-estate agent was . seldom 
equal to his young friend’s erratic 
changes of mood. 

“What?” he ejaculated, looking up 
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from a vicious whirl of the crank. 
“Didn’t you just phone me——” 

“Chuck it! Chuck it, Houston!” ad- 
vised the reporter in a stage whisper, 
looking anxiously all about as though 
fearful of being spied upon. There was 
not a living object in the alley save 
themselves, a stray dog, and an old 
horse with his head hanging over the 
top ra of a neighbor’s stable yard. 
“This is on the q t. Don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“Huh?” grunted Poole, giving an- 
other whirl to the crank, 

“This is going to be a ‘scoop!’” ex- 
plained Tommy earnestly. “We don’t 
want to tell all the world about it till 
I can get the facts, and the paper is 
out. Gee, but you are a careless man.” 

Poole was. The next vicious whirl 
he gave the crank brought the spark, 
and the handle impinged sharply upon 
the real-estate’s man’s shoulder. 

“Je-ru-sha!” he groaned out. “See 
what you made me do! Je-ru-sha!” 

“Gee!” was Tommy’s callous com- 
ment as he gazed, fascinated, at the car. 
“See that skillet shimmy! She’ll shake 
every bolt out of her if you don’t have 
a care, Houston.” 

Poole made no rejoinder, but with 
another groan he adjusted the mechan- 
ism, hooked up his crank, and ~then 
climbed in behind the wheel. Tommy 
stepped in after him and slammed the 
door. 

“Let her go!” he urged. 
me all you know about this. 
John Dean, the rubber 
word !” 

“You tell me what you know. I told 
you the particulars over the wire, so 
far as I know ’em.” 

“What did Mr. Dean want of the 
keys to Beacon Knoll House?’ de- 
manded Tommy. 

“What would anybody want ‘em 
for?” rejoined his rather crabbed 
friend, for the shoulder still hurt. “He 
told me he might rent the place.” 


“And tell 
So it was 
king. My 
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“Gee! Because of my story in the 
paper?” gasped out the proud Tommy. 

“In spite of it,” grudgingly admitted 
Houston Poole. 

“Huh! You think so, do you?” 

“I showed your story to him after 
he said he’d seen the place and liked 
the location. He seemed amused by 
your ghosts and disappearances,” and 
the real-estate agent grinned. 

“Oh, he did? What does he want of 
an old ranch away out here in the coun- 


try, four or five hours’ ride from New 


York ?” 

“That's just it,” returned Houston. 

“Huh?” snorted Tommy, puzzled. 

“He seems to want a quiet place to 
rest in,” explained Houston. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” commented 
Tommy, but with such emphasis that 
finally the other becam¢ greatly curi- 
ouss 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
demanded. 

“You don’t follow the New York 
papers closely, Houston,” Tommy said. 
“The financial news, I mean?” 

“IT don’t dabble in stocks, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“Nor yet in rumors?” But Houston 
looked so plainly puzzled that the re- 
porter became more explicit while the 
ear rattled on: “This John Dean needs 
a rest, I guess. Imperial Rubber is in 
a mess. There are all sorts of rumors 
about it. Last night’s financial columns 
carried a report of its shaky affairs. 
It might have been inspired, of course; 
you can’t always tell when somebody on 
the inside is knocking the blocking out 
from under the supports, so as to pick 
up some easy money,” added the pessi- 
mistic reporter. “But just the same it 
looks as though there might be serious 
trouble.” 

“Mr. Dean didn’t look to me like a 
man in trouble,” objected Houston 
Poole. 

“He wouldn't,” said his friend dryly. 
“But if what Rash Cummins telephoned 


in ts true, John Dean may have got into 
trouble without looking for it.” 

“If that’s his car “ 

“You'd know it again?” 

“Sure! It’s red. And narrow. Got 
a dinky seat in behind. Hung low. 
Would blow along about sixty miles 
to the hour without half trying.” 

“And he drove it himself ?” 

“Sure. The thing wouldn’t hold 
more than two people comfortably, 
anyway.” 

“We'll soon know,” said Tommy. 

The rattling automobile rounded the 
head of the lake, turned into the back 
road, and rolled down the slope at the 
foot of Beacon Knoll. The gaunt old 
house seemed more forlorn than ever at 
the top of the risé on the right hand. 
But the place was not abandoned now. 


] 


A little knot of people, belonging to the ~ 


houses on the scattered plain below, 
stood at the driveway gate, which was 
wide open. 

“That the car, Houston?” asked 
Tommy eagerly, pointing up the hill. 

“Wait till I see it closer,” returned 
his friend cautiously, peering up 
through the tangled hedge. “Looks red 
enough to be.” 

He stopped near the gateway. Rash 
Cummins came over to them as Tommy 
stepped out. 

“What do you know about this?” 
asked the young farmer. “This old 
ranch is sure the bunk, Tommy. 
“House of Disappearances’—I'll tell the 
world!” 

“What do you know?” asked the re- 
porter promptly. 

“Not a thing, except what I told you 
over the wire. Saw the car up here 
yesterday afternoon. Paid no atten- 
tion. It was still here when I brought 
my tractor round to the barn at sup- 
per time. Can see it from my barn- 
yard, you know.” 

“Yes?” 

“Never thought much about it,” said 
Cummins. “But this morning when I 
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came out of the house I thought of it 
again and took a squint. Here the 
thing stood. So I phoned you.” 

“Gee! Haven't you been up there? 
Didn't you go into the house and look 
for him?” 

“Look for whor” asked the farmer. 

“Humph! Well, for whoever owns 
the car.” 

“T haven’t- been beyond this gate. 
Nobody else hasn’t, either,” said Cum- 
mins firmly. ‘“There’s not a kid in the 
neighborhood would go up there after 
all the stories that have been told about 
the place. I—guess—not!” 

“But you're no kid,” said Poole, 
stepping out after Tommy. 

“T am when it comes to ghosts,” re- 
turned the farmer. “You going in?” 

“Right now,” said Poole. ‘“There’s 
something queer about this.” 

“Queer? I'll say there is!” 
Cummins. 

Tommy was already leading the way. 
He pushed through the group of men 
and women and boys at the gateway. 
Followed by Poole, he mounted the 
winding driveway to the porch and the 
red car before it. But Rash Cummins 
remained with the spectators at the 
gateway. 

“And Rash got the D. S. O.,” mur- 
mured the real-estate man. 

Tommy laughed briefly. “Chasing 
the enemy out of the trenches is some- 
thing else again. Ghosts aren’t Rash’s 
long suit,” he observed. ‘‘Now, Hous- 
ton, is this Dean’s car?” 

“It’s the car he drove away from my 
office yesterday,” replied Poole. 

Tommy stepped into the low-hung 
roadster and began to manipulate the 
various levers and buttons. The 
mechanism gave no response. 

“Dead as a mackerel,” said the re- 
porter, stepping out again. ‘Wonder 
if that’s the answer?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
slower real-estate man. 

“Maybe the old coach broke down on 


agreed 


him, and he walked away and left it. 
It’s a chance, Houston, that we’ve got 
excited for nothing.” 

“Je-ru-sha! I hope so!” 

“But we'll take a look inside to make 
sure,” the reporter continued, mounting 
the steps. “Outside door is open. But 
the inner door ‘i 

He tried it as he spoke. It opened 
creakingly, He threw it wide and let 
the sunlight into the broad hall, out of 
which the divided staircase rose. 

“Never stopped to lock up after him, 
that’s sure.” 

Houston Poole stooped with a vexed 
exclamation. He rose with a key ring, 
dangling from which were two keys, in 
his hand. 

“He dropped them here. Why?” 

“Those are the keys, are they ?’’ asked 
the reporter. 

Both of the men hesitated a moment 
before proceeding further. The mys- 
tery clutched at them from inside the 
old house. It was well enough to ad- 
mit the perfectly practical explanations 
that might account for the unknown; 
but both secretly were oppressed by an 
intuition that something was wrong. 

“Tf he walked away from here, find- 
ing his car unmanageable, where did 
he walk to?” the real-estate man 
asked. 

“We'll find that out later, if he isn’t 
here.” ae 

“Je-ru-sha!” gasped out his friend, 
seemingly unable to go beyond that 
well-worked ejaculation. ‘“Je-ru-sha!” 

Tommy grinned. But the smile was 
rather twisted. He saw that, in spite 
of his previously expressed scorn of 
the ghostly stories connected with the 
Beacon Knoll House,-the real-estate 
man was thrilled by this present situa- 
tion. 

“Well, we'll give the place the once 
over,” said Tommy, with much more 
cheerfulness in his tone of voice than 
he felt in his bosom. The reporter was 
not really frightened. But he had 
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raised a bogy by the arts:of his own 
imagination, which he did not know 
how to lay? He was, however, ready 
to make the attempt. 

He looked back once at the red car 
before the door. That was certainly 
odd. man—even a millionaire like 
the head of the Imperial Rubber Cor- 
poration—would not have abandoned a 
five-thousand-dollar car without some 
grave reason for so doing, especially, 
thought Tommy, in a locaiity like this, 
where tramps were more or less preva- 
lent. Still, he could picture a couple 
of hobos like Romeo and Rudolph driv- 
ing away in that machine! They would 
not get far without somebody making 
them prove property. 

This was his thought as he followed 
Houston Poole into the reception room 
at the left and so through the dim din- 
ing room toward the pantry and 
kitchen. In broad sunlight, as it was 
outside, sufficient illumination entered 
to show them the way. When the re- 
porter and Laura Bonnell had searched 
the house the darkness of the thunder 
storm had necessitated her flash light. 

As they went through the house there 
was nothing to mark the presence now, 
or at a recent time, of anybody but 
themselves. Tommy even insisted upon 
opening the closet door where the re- 
frigerator had stood. It was pitch dark 
in there, but when Poole opened the 
kitchen door, enough light entered to 
assure them that the closet was empty. 

“Nothing inside,” announced Poole. 

Then he leaped forward into the 
kitchen with a cry. A cap lay on one 
of the broken-backed chairs—one of 
those swagger caps that are buttoned 
to the peak in front and meant to 
spread well out over the ears. It was 
of dim gray-and-black check and quite 
new. 

“That’s the cap he wore, is it?” asked 
Tommy, instantly jumping to the right 
conclusion. 

“Je-ru-sha!” 


muttered Houston 
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Poole, turning the cap over and over 
in his hand. 

“You can’t conjure with that word, 
Houston,” declared the reporter stead- 
ily. “You won't bring back Mr. Dean 
in that way. That is a perfectly good 
cap. Even if he left the car because 
she broke down, he would not have 
walked off bare-headed—not if he was 
in his sober senses.” 

“He seemed sober enough—and sen- 
sible enough—when he was in my of- 
fice,” said Poole confidently. “There’s 
something strange in this.” 

“Strange? You said it! And we 
have got to find out what it means be- 
fore the paper goes to press.” 

“Tommy,” ejaculated his friend sud- 
denly, “you'll make a name for your- 
self by this! Think of the Express 
carrying such an exclusive story as the 
disappearance of John Dean.” 

“Don’t say a word. If you see my 
feet off the ground, Houston, hold me 
down. I’m likely to go right up in the 
air any minute,” and Tommy grinned. 

He, like Poole, was sober enough in 
a few seconds. They looked over the 
kitchen. The tramps’ nest was still in 
the corner. There was no other sign 
of the kitchen’s having been occupied 
since Tommy’s former visit. 

“T am afraid something serious has 
happened,”’ said Houston Poole, mum- 
bling the words as though to himself. 

“Believe me, Houston. something has 
happened, if not to John Dean, then to 
his affairs. That story in the papers 
last night oi 

“Gossip!” snappily put in the real- 
estate man. “Don’t bother with such 
things now. The man was all right 
when he was in my office, and he knew 
exactly what he wanted. He came here 
to see the house. Something happened 
to him. I greatly fear we shall find 
something — something unfortunate 
somewhere here, Tommy.” 

But all they found save emptiness 
and dust throughout the three floors of 
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the Beacon Knoll House—more than 
Tommy had discovered with Laura 
upon that former search—was a dust 
coat lying on one of the great hall 
chairs. It was unobserved until they 
had come down from the upper rooms. 
Tommy seized it and carried it to the 
light streaming through the doorway. 

“Here’s his initials,” he said. “ ‘J, 
D.’ Gee! Another point that lends 
color to the theory of his disappear- 
ance. A perfectly good coat, of Eng- 
lish weave, tailored in Piccadilly, and 
worth real money. The man never 
walked off from here and left his cap 
and coat, unless he had good reason 
for it.” 

“First you talked of mysterious dis- 
appearances in this house, and now 
when it is plain something has hap- 
pened to Mr. Dean here, you begin to 
cast doubts upon the idea.” 

“Humph! It looks too easy,” re- 
marked Tommy Wells, shaking his 
head. 

“What do you 
queried Poole. 

“Here is a rich man—probably carry- 
ing considerable money ‘and wearing 


mean?”  scoffingly 
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some jewelry—comes to this lonely 
place without company and looks over 
the house. We have a surety that it is 
a hang-out for tramps. Dean was a 
tempting morsel for such gentry _ 

“Morsel!” ejaculated Poole, in dis- 
gust. “You should see him. A big 
man—as big, I swear, as George Spen- 
cer. He would not be done away with 
without putting up a fight. And like 
enough he carried a weapon. Most 
men do, traveling through the country 
in these cars.” 

“But not a sign anywhere of a fight,” 
objected Tommy. 

“Maybe they stole up on him,” ad- 
mitted the real-estate man _ slowly. 
“That is a fact, Tommy.” 

“And what did they do to him—or 
with him? Nota spot of crimson any- 
where. Not a trace but the cap and 
the coat. I tell you, Houston, it looks 
like a plant.” 

“So are you a plant!” exclaimed the 
other. “You're a regular fool-apple 
tree. And you’re bearing a good crop 
right now.” 

“Well, maybe,” observed Tommy, 
leading the way out of the house. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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SCIENTISTS’ VERDICT DID NOT AGREE WITH COURTS 


AFTER living for forty-four years under the stigma of having been convicted 
of killing his wife by administering small quantities of arsenic to her, a 
druggist named D’Anval has appealed to the French minister of justice to clear 


him of this suspicion. The D’Anval case is one of the most noted of the last 
century, a conviction having been obtained when analysts found less than a 
milligram of arsenic in the viscera of Madame D’Anval. For several months 
before her death the woman had had frequent quarrels with her husband. 

Experts testified that the minute amount of arsenic found in her body was 
not likely to have been the cause of death, as the arsenical water of French 
resorts frequently contained a larger quantity of arsenic; but the jury, when 
a trace of arsenic was found, refused to admit the testimony of the experts. 

Last January the French Academy of Science received and approved a 
report by chemists that a majority of post-mortems revealed the presence of 
arsenic in the stomach in quantities often exceeding a milligram. This is taken 
as an official correction of previous erroneous medical science, and D’Anval, who 
is living now as a respected citizen in a small town in central France, considers 
that his case should be reopened, and that the courts should admit that the jury 
of half a century ago wronged him. 
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ANET, my baby, had lived all 
her life in the big house on 
Madison Avenue; at four 
years of age she had pretty 

well learned the limits of her monarchy. 

Above stairs she ruled supreme, and 

all of us, even Doctor Bentiron him- 

self, obeyed her every whim. Only 


: Milly, my little wife, made occasional 


attempts at discipline; and I fear that 
the rest of us supported her badly 
enough. 

But at the stair head Janet’s reign 
ceased abruptly, a condition that she 
had come to know very well. So far she 
_ would come and, perhaps, lean over the 
banister to engage Hanrahan, the doc- 
tor’s big orderly, in whispered conversa- 
tion; but further she could not be ca- 
joled, unless by the invitation of the 
chief himself. 

So, when Mr. Randolph Harker 
emerged from the chief’s office, Janet 
only leaned a little further over the 
banister and called softly: “Hello, Mis- 
ter Har-ker! Mis-ter Harker!” 

The old gentleman looked up, smil- 
ing, and Janet continued: “I’m Janet, 
do you know me? I know you, Mis- 
ter Har-ker, on’y I haven’t seen you 
since las’ year. You gave me some 
candy then. Have you got any candy 
now ?” 

“Janet!” I said rebukingly. I had 
come into the hall in time to hear all 
this. 


Janet looked at me calculatingly ; de- 
cided -that she had best be quiet, but 
that she need not run; she stood there, 
one finger in her mouth, eying the old 
gentleman expectantly. 

Mr. Harker paid no heed to me. He 
was fumbling in his pockets with hands 
the least bit unsteady. 

“Why, God bless you, baby! Of 
course | remember you.” He was pa- 
thetically flattered, as most people are, 
to win notice from a child. “And so 
you remembered me after a whole year! 
I’m afraid I haven’t any candy to-day, 
but here’s something nice for you. Come 
down!” 

“Uh-uh!” replied Janet “cautiously, 
looking at me aslant. “You come up.” 

Mr. Harker turned and saw me at his 


elbow. His veined hand had emerged 
from a pocket, clutching something 
bright. “May I, Doctor Blakely?” he 


asked eagerly. 

How could I refuse? After all, chil- 
dren are God’s beggars, and I saw how 
much the bestowal of his gift would 
please this kindly old gentleman. 

“Why, of course, Mr. Harker! Come 
right upstairs.” But, privately, I re- 
solved that Janet must be disciplined 
severely. She must not be allowed to 
hail the chief’s patients thus. She 
should be punished! I would tell my 
wife to do it. 

Mr, Harker mounted the stairs and, 
with a wide smile, handed Janet his 
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She thanked him prettily for the 
‘yellow penny,” for to Janet all coins 
were still pennies—red, white, or yellow 
—and looked up at me. 

“Can I hug him, daddy? 
hug him tight!” 

And so, being given permission, she 
hugged him tight. And old Mr. Harker, 
what with gratification and the effort 
of stair-climbing at seventy, was so 
overcome that he had to sit down to 
rest, 

I brought him into my own rooms, 
and Milly hurried about and started the 
electric fan, for it was August, and 
brought him a cool drink and fussed 
over him, as women love to. 

“I'm surprised at you, Uncle Ranny,” 
she said. My wife had known Mr. 
Harker since she was a baby. “Coming 
out in this heat and overdoing and 
everything !” 

“I'm all right,” declared the old gen- 
tleman ‘stoutly, but his voice quavered 
a bit. “I had to see Doctor Bentiron, 
my dear. Been having dizzy spells again 
lately; I suppose my blood pressure’s 
too high, I’ll be going now.” 

“You sit right there and rest!” re- 
plied my wife, and he subsided. 

“But I’m quite all right, Milly, dear,” 
he persisted. 

Janet came and stood at his knee, 
hugging close against him. Beneath 
great, bushy white brows Mr. Harker’s 
eyes twinkled softly down at her, His 
gentle old face worked; he bit his white 
mustache. 

“I—I——-_ Confound this hay fe- 
ver!” He blew his nose sonorously. 

“Does it still bother you, Uncle 
Ranny ?” 

“Why, no, child, hardly at all this 
last two years. I’ve been taking a 
serum for it—something from the Sea- 
forth Laboratories. It’s done wonders 
for me. I’m taking it again this year; 
I’ve had two doses already, and the 
third comes next week. I must go now; 
the doctor wants me to have the rest 


I want to 


of my teeth drawn; I’ll have to see my 
dentist this afternoon?’ 

He started to rise, but his knees shook 
visibly beneath him, 

“Sit still a few minutes longer,” I 
advised. 

“Perhaps I’d better. I came up the 
stairs too fast. You know, Milly, my 
dear,” and he turned toward my wife, 
wiping his eyes once more, “you have 
a very lovely baby. When I saw her 
there on the stairs I thought for a mo- 
ment it was my own baby, Grace. Old 
people get queer fancies, you know.” 

“Why, did you ever have a baby, 
Uncle Ranny?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear! It was before 
you were born. Why, it’s over thirty 
years ago! One baby! She was four 
years old when she d-died. She had 
diptheria. She couldn’t breathe, and the 
doctor, Salvio, his name was, tried to 
put a tube in her throat. He was 
drunk; he got it in wrong, someway, 
and she choked and died.” The kind 
old face hardened, grew very grim. 
“Dr. Salvio did not practice any more 
after that,” he went on slowly. I could 
imagine that this man’s anger had been 
a bitter thing to face. “I saw to that. 
I could not get the courts to take his 
license away; but, for twenty years, I 
saw that the story followed him from 
place to place, until he gave up practice 
and dropped out of sight.” The old gen- 
tleman sighed. “That was long ago. And 
now I am an old man and alone. Doc- 
tor Salvio, too, must be growing old, if 
he is still alive. But I do not think 
he has forgotten me.” 

There was a little silence. Milly drew 
close to me, holding our baby’s hand, 
while we watched Mr. Harker, as one 
does the old at such a time, in wonder 
that he, too, could have been young once 
and have known such emotions as love 
and revenge. 

But presently he sighed and arose. 
“IT must be going,” he repeated. “I’ve 
got to see my dentist about pulling those 
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teeth. I want to get it over with; 1 
dread it. No, I’m all right now, and 
I’ve a car waiting outside. Good-by, 
Milly, good-by, Baby Janet! Will you 
come to see me.some day ?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Janet; then confi- 
dentially ; “I like you!” 

I helped Mr. Harker downstairs, and 
he departed, and then I thought no 
more about him for the time. But two 
days later [ was forcibly reminded of 
him. Passing through the main office I 
heard the telephone girl giving a mes- 
sage to Miss Gallegher, to be taken in 
to.the chief. I stopped. “Harker, did 
you say? Mr. Randolph Harker? 
What’s wrong with him?” 

“Why, it’s a call from Central Hospi- 
tal, Doctor Blakely. Mr, Harker is 
there, not expected to live. I ” She 
broke off as a tiny blue light flashed on 
the board before her; my signal. “The 
doctor’s calling for you.” 

I went back to the chief’s big, bare 
private office, to, find him stretched out 
in the reclining chair, with a telephone 
instrument propped on his chest. 

“Hemophilia?” he asked. With each 
syllable a little puff of blue smoke 
drifted into the transmitter. “Hemo- 
philia! Umphf! Maybaum, you're a 
fool. How do you suppose a hemo- 
philiac would live to be seventy, shav- 
ing every day, without anybody spot- 
ting it? And the man’s hand shakes 
habitually; he must cut himself three 
times a week . . . What! 
Umphf! I will.” 

He hung up and handed the phone 
to the waiting Miss Gallegher. She 
took it, unplugged its cord from the 
doctor’s chair arm and tucked the whole 
device away in its cupboard, in one of 
the big revolving bookcases. 

Doctor Bentiron removed his ciga- 
retie, replaced it, puffed furiously and 
inhaled very deep. “Umphf,” he re- 
marked, expelling several cubic feet of 
smoke, and he set his long, inscrutable 
eyes upon the wall before him. 
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“What's wrong, chief 

I knew it must be something serious, 
or Doctor Bentiron would never have 
condescended to use the telephone. That 
convenience he regarded as an invention 
of the devil and an infernal nuisance; in 
the,ordinary course all messages were 
relayed to him by word of mouth. 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “Old Har- 
ker. Down at Central. Dying, they 
say.” He paused and drew deep upon 
his cigarette. “Maybaum was just try- 
ing to tell me he’s a hemophiliac.” 

“At his age?” I asked. For hemo- 
philia is congenital. It is a condition in 
which the blood remains fluid, refusing 
to clot, so that people thus afflicted con- 
tinue to bleed, even from tiny wounds, 
until exsanguinated. Such folk are called 
“bleeders”; and, since they may bleed 
to death through the merest scratch, the 
most careful of them never attains 
any advanced age. Surely this was a 
strange condition to be newly discovered 
in a man of seventy! 

“Umphf,” replied Doctor. Bentiron. 
“At his age! Yes, exactly. Had three 
teeth out yesterday morning; been 
bleeding ever since. Just about ex- 
hausted. His man got frightened and 
phoned Maybaum, and they took him 
into the hospital this morning. He’s 
still bleeding.” 

“Poor old gentleman!” said I, for | 
was fond of Mr. Harker. “But he must 
be a hemophiliac, after all. What else 
could it be?” 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief. ‘What, 
indeed? That, Freddy, old son, is what 
I aim to discover.” 

He dropped his cigarette, touched a 
button and heaved himself from his 
huge chair, shedding his faded bath robe 
upon the floor. 

“Coat, Miss Gallegher,” he said, as 
the door opened. “And hat, please. 
Car, Hanrahan. We're going out. 
Come along, Blakely.” 

His people scattered. As by magic 
the doctor’s loose, baggy gray home- 
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spun coat appeared, and a battered, 
limp-brimmed Panama hat, his one con- 
cession to the dog days. And presently 
the intricate ceremonial of departure 
was under way, a voluntary rite, in 
which the orderly, two nurses, the doc- 
tor’s chief clerk, his chauffeur and foot- 
man played each his solemn part. 

Gray, shabby and indifferent, Doctor 
Bentiron slouched down the steps and 
out to the waiting limousine, at whose 
open door the footman stood rigidly at 
attention. I think this complicated eti- 
quette rather bored him, but he tolerated 
it because it pleased his people to do 
him honor. Doctor Bentiron was served 
for love. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. 
Hospital.” 

He clambered into the car arid set- 
tled himself upon the small of his back, 
a fresh cigarette already lighted and 
going well. I climbed over his long, 
lean, outthrust legs, as usual, to reach 
the left side of the wide seat; James 
closed the door, saluted once more, 
and we were off. 

Doctor Maybaum met us in the lobby 


“Central 


of the hospital; a spare, dark, active - 


man of fifty, with acquiline, distin- 
guished Semitic features, 

“Glad you came, doctor. How are 
you, Blakely? It’s a case worth seeing, 
gentlemen, something quite unique!” 
He talked rapidly, with quick, nervous 
gestures, his dark face radiant with the 
joy of the scientist who ‘thas lit upon a 
medical curiosity. “It’s really remark- 
able; hemophilia undiscovered until the 
senile period. Think, gentlemen, of the 
miraculous fashion in which this man’s 
life has been preserved! A little cut, 
even a bruise_bad efiough to rupture a 
blood vessel or two, and he would have 
died. And yet he has lived for seventy 
years beneath that sword of Damocles 
and never knew it. Extraordinary !” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, blinking 
at him ins¢rutably. “No doubt he was 
Preserved in order that you might put 


him into print. I suppose you’re writ- 
ing an article?” 

“An article? Certainly! Of course! 
Preliminary report now, and a full ac- 
count later.” 

“Exactly! Then you really consider 
him a hemophiliac ?” 

Doctor Maybaum stared. “Natu- 
rally!’ What else could it be? Why, the 
blood picture is typical. I’ve excluded 
everything else; I’m ready to stand by 
my diagnosis!” 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief. ‘Well, 
you ought to know.” Maybaum had at- 
tained an enviable reputatiofi'im diseases 
of the blood. “I hate to upset your 
apple cart, dear friend, but a long, long 
time ago, while I was still doing a bit 
of general surgery, I cut a nasal polyp 
out of Mr, Randolph Harker. And he 
didn’t bleed to death. How come?” 

The other looked crestfallen for a 
moment. “Why, that makes it all the 
more interesting, doctor! Hemophilia 
has been studied closely enough, yet the 
literature, as far as I know, makes no 
mention of it as an acquired condition.” 
His voice rose; he gestured swiftly. 
“It’s unique!” he repeated. “There’s no 
heredity; I’ve already discovered that. 
And the man’s body fluids must have 
had a normal fibrin content when you 
operated. And now he’s a bleeder! A 
case of acquired hemophilia, developing 
jn the senile period!” His voice capi- 
talized the words, made of them a title. 
“T’'ll publish it in the American Journal 
of Serology ; but first I'll read my paper 
before the Section on Internal Medicine 
at the next meeting’ of the American 
Medical Association. Good! Fine!” 
He rubbed his hands together. 

Doctor Bentiron blinked sadly at the 
carved marble slab which sets forth the 
names of the founders of the hospital. 
“You are an incontinent harpy, May- 
baum,” he drawled lifelessly. “Also, I 
think you’re wrong. Let’s go see him.” 

Maybaum shrugged his slim shoulders 
and grinned deprecatingly. “Of course, 
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doctor. He’s in room four hundred and 
seven.” And he led the way to the 
elevator. 

Old Mr. Harker lay upon a high hos- 
pital bed, his kindly face shrunken afd 
bloodlessly white. The change in him 
was shocking. His clasped hands 
seemed more pale than the counterpane 
upon which they lay; they were trans- 
lucent, white even to the nails, with that 
queer, waxy pallor that comes only of 
prolonged hemorrhage. 

The pillow was covered with stained 
compresses; a nurse stooped over the 
old man, a thumb in his mouth, her 
face strained and weary. 

“Using digital pressure,” explained 
Doctor Maybaum. “Only thing that 
checks the bleeding at all. How long 
have you been on, nurse?” 

“Two hours, doctor.” Her voice was 
faint with fatigue. 

“Hére, I'll give you a rest.” 

Gladly, the girl withdrew her hand 
and rose. 

Doctor Maybaum took her place, 
thrust three fingers into the patient’s 
mouth and clamped their ‘tips down 
upon his gums. 

“Lucky those three teeth were to- 
gether,” said he over his shotlder, “I 
think, nurse, if you use your finger 
tips, oné to each socket, you'll do better 
than with a thumb.” 

Ne did, doctor, as long as I could stand 
it.’ 

“I know. Most exhausting, this sort 
of thing. We're using relays of nurses. 
Tiow are you, Mr. Harker?” 

The old gentleman opened eyes that 
stone alréady with an unearthly bril- 
Jiance. “Comfortable.” It was a thih, 
multibling whisper that cate with dif- 
ficulty around the physician’s gagging 
fingers. “Iiow do, Doctor Bentiron? 
And Blakely? Glad—cante. How 
Baby Janet?” 

“Umphf,” said the chief torclessly. 
I wiped my eyes without shame. “Want 
to look you over a bit.” 


And he proceeded to make such a 
languidly swift, carelessly thorough ex-. 
amination as only Doctor Bentiron was 
capable of. Observing two faint swell- 
ings tpon one arm, each centered by a 
tiny scab, he paused. “What are those 
marks ?” , 

“Serum,” mumbled Mr. Harker dif- 
ficulty. “Hay-fever serum. Taken two 
doses this year.” 

“Umphf,” remarked the chief and 
turned to Maybaum. “Two punctures 
there; done last week; what, Harker? 
Exactly. And yet he didn’t bleed to 
death.” 

With his fingers still in the patient’s 
mouth, Doctor Maybaum twisted his 
1ead to give the chief a searching glance. 
“You've got something up your sleeve, 
Doctor Bentiron,” he said. “You know 
perfectly well this can’t be anaphylaxis, 
even if that were an animal serum at 
all.” 

The doctor ignored him. ‘Who gave 
you the hypos, Harker? Those injec- 
tions in your arm, I mean?” 

“My man,” whispered the old gentle- 
mati. “Rawson. Used to be a nurse.” 

The chief meditated for five minutes. 
“Umphf. What serum ?” he asked. 

“From Seaforth Laboratories. Fitch 
told me. Order it direct; used it two 
years.” 

“Taken it all yet?” 

“No. Third dose—next week. At 
my rooms.” 

Doctor Bentiron rose, yawning. “See 
you to-morrow. Cheer up, Harker.” 

He slouched out of the room, and 
Maybautit, yielding his placé to the 
nurse, followéd. “Well, doctor, you’re 
satisfied now, aren’t you? Typical 
hémophilia. Remarkable case!” 

“Umphf,” replied thé chief. “No 
doubt.” And he returnéd to the car in 
silence. 

But we did not go home. Instéad, the 
doctor gave the address of Randolph 
Harker’s rooms; and, when we had 
reached thém, he dismounted wearily 
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and entered the lobby. He was gone 

rhaps fifteen minutes. When he re- 
urned he was carrying a small parcel; 
and now he had himself driven to the 
Lawton Laboratory. 

There he asked for the director, Doc- 
tor Albert Manning, and presently went 
into his office, leaving me outside. 

I waited amid the quiet activities and 
curious odors of the great laboratory. 
At last the chief emerged, followed by 
the tiny, huge-headed physiologist, like 
a wizen, bespectacled baby of pre- 
ternatural wisdom. 

“Just so,” the little man was saying 
in his shrill, thin voice. “Run it through 
with guinea pigs and phone you the 
result. Save all I can. Yes, Doctor 
Bentiron, I’ll see to it.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. ‘Thanks.” 

On the way home Doctor Bentiron 
was mute. He smoked languidly, star- 


ing with sad eyes at nothing at all, and 
ignored my questioning. But, as the 
blue limousine drew up in front_of-Ma- 


dison Avenue, he stirred at last, yawned 
hugely and spoke. “Freddy, old son, 
I have a hunch. No, never mind what 
it is; as yet it’s formless, inchoate. Wait 
a few days.” 

Thumbs in belt he lounged through 
the hall toward his own office. Over a 
shoulder: “Miss Morgan, bring me the 
report of the meeting of the Royal 
Academy of Spain, April, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one.” 

Thereon he disappeared, and I saw 
no more of him until evening. Then 
he sent for me. “Blakely, my son, we 
are going to Jersey in the morning. 
Very early.” I groaned. “Oh, you may 
stay home and sleep if you’d rather.” 
He knew very well that I would do no 
such thing. “We shall visit the labora- 
tories of Seaforth & Company at 
Bayonne. Umphf! Yes, exactly.” 

He waved aside my questions, thrust- 
ing out a _ blue-covered pamphlet. 
“Umphf. Read that. Get out.” 

! departed and proceeded to examine 


the booklet. It was all in Spanish, a 
language which I read very indiffer- 
ently, but I made out that the passage, 
which the chief had marked, dealt with 
allergy, following the injection of tu- 
berculous antigens. 

That is to say, after the hypodermic 
injection of a certain serum, several 
cases in Spain had devéloped uncon- 
trollable hemorrhages and had died 
therefrom; one notable case was the 
head of the research laboratory of Ma- 
drid Medical College. 

I read the reports through with in- 
terest; but what the effects of ‘tubercu- 
lous antigens might have to do with 
Randolph Harker I could not make out. 
He had had no antigens; and the hay- 
fever preparation which he had taken 
is not properly a serum at all. Further, 
these cases had all shown purpura, a 
disease characterized by livid spots on 
the skin, and Mr. Harker was, clini- 
cally, a typical hemophiliac. 

I gave over my speculation and re- 
solved merely to follow Doctor Benti- 
ron’s lead, as usual. 

The next morning, at a perfectly un- 
earthly hour, I came down the stairs, 
still heavy with sleep. The night orderly 
sat in the hall; Hanrahan was not yet on 
duty. The whole house was hushed; 
none moved, save night nurses wearing 
list-soled shoes. 

But when I knocked upon the office 
door, a languid “Umphf” bade me 
enter. Doctor Bentiron sat in his re- 
clining chair, smoking and staring at 
his bare wall, as wearily alert as ever. 
For rest never freshened his look of 
ineffable boredom, nor did fatigue in- 
crease it. Just in this posture of relaxed 
immobility I had left him last night ; and 
just so I found him this morning. He 
might have sat in his chair all night. 
Perhaps he had. 

But now he heaved himself up, groan- 


ing, and reached back to touch a button — 


upon the arm of his chair. 
The door popped open; Miss Gal- 
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legher appeared, bearing the chief’s coat 
and hat. Over her shoulder I saw Han- 
rahan, still rubbing sleep from his eyes. 
When the doctor went abroad, though it 
had been three in the morning, instead 
of six, it would have been a point of 
honor for all his people to be ready. 

The huge blue limousine throbbed at 
the curb, the footman at attention beside 
the open door. Hanrahan and two 
nurses were in attendance; Miss Mor- 
gan appeared, notebook in hand, lest 
the chief have some last orders to give. 

Unheeding all this formality Doctor 
Bentiron slouched noiselessly down the 
steps and into the waiting car. Therein 
he relaxed completely, sitting of the 
small of his back, and stared straight 
ahead, his bearded face more expres- 
sionless than ever. 

“Umphf, Blakely,” he drawled, his 
voice toneless, perfectly flat. ‘“They 
will do it. Sometimes I wish they 
wouldn’t.” The faintest waggle of one 
thumb indicated the pageant behind. 
“But, you know, it’s rather decent of 


~ them.” 


He rolled a fresh cigar®tte and lapsed 
into a smoky silence which lasted 
throughout the long trip. 

When we reached Bayonne and drew 
up before the long, low red brick build- 
ing, which housed the Seaforth Labora- 
tories, he blinked, as though waking 
from sleep, descended and _ slouched 
into the office. There he stood still, as 
was his custom, shabby and gray and 
stooped, thumbs hogked in his belt, his 
eyes on vacancy, until a rather supercili- 
ous clerk came to ask his name and busi- 
ness. 

“I want to gee the general manager.” 

“Mr. Allan Seaforth is very busy. 
He can’t see you to-day, I’m sure, un- 
less you have an appointment. What 
name did you say?” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor indiffer- 
ently. “Bentiron.” His long gray eyes 
flickered and came to rest again upon 
the ceiling. 


“Oh!” Our clerk’s manner changed 
abruptly. “I beg your pardon, doctor. 
He'll see you at once, I’m sure. Won’t 
you be seated?” 

~ But the doctor stood on wide-set feet, 

his face an inscrutable mask, until the 
general manager himself appeared, with 
outstretched hand and welcomed him 
enthusiastically. 

“This is an honor, sir! And what can 
we do for Doctor Bentiron ?” 

“Umphf,” replied the chief phleg- 
matically. “You make a hay fever anti- 
toxin, I believe? Exactly. Ever hear 
of any bad results from its use?” 

“Why, no, doctor. It’s perfectly 
harmless, according to all the reports 
we've had; just a pollen extract; and 
it’s been on the market more than ten 
years. I hope’—and he looked very 
Serious—“I hope you haven’t found 
anything wrong with our product, Doc- 
tor Bentiron?” 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor cryp- 
tically. “Made here?” 

“Ves, sir; in our own laboratories. 
Would you care to look through them?” 

“Not to-day. .How do you market 
this antitoxin?” 

“Only through the profession, sir. 
That is, in some cases we sell direct to 
the patient, but only to those who have 
used the serum before, and with the 
approval of the family physician.” 

“Umphf. Who makes it up?” 

The other looked puzzled and a bit 
uneasy. “Why, Doctor Salvio, Doctor 
Jehan Salvio. He has charge of mak- 
ing all our subcutaneous and intrave- 
nous preparations.” 

I started at the name. “Umphf,” 
repeated Doctor Bentiron, almost with 
emphasis. 

Mr. Seaforth looked at us in some 
trepidation. “Do you know him, genile- 
men? He’s been with us about seven 
years; a most remarkably competent 
serologist. I have often wondered that 
he is willing to stay on in an obscure 
salaried position.’ 
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“No doubt he has his reasons,” re- 
plied the chief dully. “How old is he?” 

“Between fifty-five and sixty, I should 
say. But, doctor, if you have any fault 
to find with any of our products you'll 
let us know first? We take every care 
to offer only the best; all of our spe- 
cialties have been approved by the coun- 
cil of the A. M. A.” 

“Exactly. And, if I have any fault 
to find with any of your preparations, 


I promise to inform you at once. Good 


day.” 

Doctor Bentiron turned and lounged 
wearily out, leaving behind him a very 
puzzled official. 

Back in his car the chief settled down 
as for sleep. His face was as blank 
as a sheet of white paper; his eyelids 
drooped; he yawned hugely. 

“Doctor,” I ventured, “about this 
man Salvio. Did you know that Mr. 
Harker once had a child——”’ 

He opened one eye briefly to shoot 
at me a mordant glance. “Umphf. My 
Don’t 


son, you'll fatigue yourself. 
strain the old bean, Freddy; it won't 
stand too much use in this weather.” 


I got no more from him.  Heart- 
lessly he left me to beat my poor in- 
telligence against this muddle. 

On the way home Doctor Bentiron 
stopped a moment at the hospital. We 
found Mr. Harker weaker than the day 
before. “It’s no use,” the house phy- 
sician told us. “He’s slipping. He'll 
' bleed to death in spite of us.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor dully and 

went home. 
. » For another twenty-four hours I must 
go about, bursting with unsatisfied curi- 
osity. And then Doctor Albert Man- 
ning called up on the phone and de- 
manded speech with the chief and would 
not be denied, though I reasoned with 
him. 

“You tell the doctor I must talk with 
him,” he insisted in his shrill, juvenile 
voice. “Yes, over Ahe phone! know 
~—I know he doesn’t use the phone. 
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You just tell him it’s Manning, that I’ve 
found a fibrinolitic ferment, and I want 
to talk!” 

I gave it up and took in his message. 
And, rather to my surprise, the chief 
had his portable phone plugged in at 
once and listened to the little physiolo- 
gist’s report. 

The doctor’s own comment was un- 
illuminating. “Umphf,” said he. “Com- 
plete, you say? . . . Three days; 
that’s quick work. . . . Exactly. 
Sometimes I feel sorry for guinea pigs, 
Morel. What am I going to 
do? Why, like a rather more famous 
person than myself, I have ‘an object 
all sublime.” How much left in that 
bottle? Three thousand units 
of your new ferment? Fine. I'll come 
after it presently.” 

He hung up and waved the phone 
aside. Then he rose wearily. 

“Umphf. Coat. Hat. Car. 
out.” 

His people scattered; and presefitly 
Doctor Bentiron was lounging out 
toward his big car, I following as a 
matter of course, By the front door he 
paused a moment. “Send ’em all home, 
Miss Morgan,” he directed. “We're go- 
ing to Jersey.” 

We stopped first at the Lawton Me- 
morial Laboratories, where the doctor 
sent his footman in after a sntall pack- 
age. Thereafter we rode in silence 
all the way to Bayonne. The chief 
smoked constantly, rolling one cigarette 
after another, until the ash tray, set 
in the car’s side, was heaped high with 
butts. His face was immobile, pas- 
sionless, implacable. 

Before the building of Seaforth & 
Company we-got out. Mr. Allan Sea- 
forth received us at once, and the chief, 
yawning, dropped into the-room’s easiest 
chair. 

“Umphi,” began the doctor. “I came 
back to talk about your hay-fever dope.” 

Mr. Seaforth looked a trifle pained 
at this disrespectful term. “I hope 


Going 
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you’ve found nothing wrong with it, 
doctor ?” 

“Umphf,” repeated Doctor Bentiron. 
“Nothing serious. Been using it in a 
number of cases lately’—which was 
“news to me—‘“and I’ve noticed a rather 
curious reaction. Urticarial rashes.” 

Our host frowned. “Nothing like 
that has been reported to us,” he replied 
and pressed-a button. “I’ll have Doctor 
Salvio in. You can talk it over with 
him.” Then to the office boy: “Ask 
Doctor Salvio to step here.” 

The chief waited in smoky silence. 
In ten minutes or so the door of Mr. 
Seaforth’s private office opened and a 
gaunt, angular old man came in, the long 
linen duster of the laboratory worker 
hanging loosely from his stooped 
shoulders, 

He ‘had a long-chinned, bony face; 
his coarse skin was seamed deep with 
countless wrinkles. I call him old, 
for his scanty hair was snow-white; but 
his deep-set black eyes glowed bright 
beneath thin white brows, and he moved 
lithely without effort. He was very 
closely shaven, so that the heavy beard 
showed white beneath his dark skin; 
and his linen was immaculate, which is 
not the unvarying habit of laboratory 
men, 4 

“This is our Doctor Salvio. He has 
entire charge of preparing all serums 
and intravenous preparations.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief, still blink- 
ing at the ceiling. He did not rise, or in 
any other way acknowledge Salvio’s 
rather uncertain bow. 

I fancied that the man winced arid 
shrank a little, as at the stab of some 
long-remembered shame. He caressed 
his long chin and turned luminous black 
eyes attentively upon his employer. 

“Doctor Bentiron tells me that he 
has observed skin eruptions in a num- 
ber of cases after using our B-three- 
two-one-six,” explained Seaforth. 

Salvio straightened, his momentary 
diffidence forgotten. ‘That is very in- 


teresting!” He spoke precisely, with 
a faint foreign accent. “I thought I had 
eliminated that possibility. You see, 
doctor Here followed a flood of - 
technical exposition. I did not listen; 
I am no serologist ; but I saw that Doc- 
ior Salvio spoke with the authority of 
sure knowledge. 

But Doctor Bentiron listened and, | 
make no doubt; understood. Now and 
again he nodded his head, as though 
with regretful respect. 

“Umphf,” said he. 
Want to try it out?” 

“All our products are tested before 
marketing. Possible, if the samples had 
deteriorated,” he said. “Have you 
brought any ?” 

The chief fumbled in a capacious 
pocket, brought out a small package and 
unwrapped it, revealing three vials. 

“Third treatment of three cases,” he 
drawled flatly. “First two produced 
urticaria in all cases. Let’s see, who 
were they, Blakely? Anderson, Koval- 
sky, Lytton.” 

I remembered no such patients, but 
Doctor Salvio was reaching for the bot- 
tles, 

“Good!” said he. “Two I will analyse 
and run through experimental animals; 
the third I will take, to study its effects 
more closely. I will do it now!” he de- 
clared, his long, rather sinister face 
alight with the impersonal enthusiasm 
of the scientist, 

He reached across his employer, 
pushed the button beneath the desk edge. 
“Jimmy”—to the boy who answered— 
“go to my laboratory and tell Sylvester 
I want a sterile hypodermic. Quick, 
now !” 

The boy was back in a moment ; Doc- 
tor Salvio snatched the syringe. I think 
he had forgotten us. He had with- 
drawn himself into that strange world 
of the laboratory worker, peopled not 
with men and women, but with malig- 
nant bacteria, ugly ferments and toxins; 
a tiny world and dangerous, wherein 


“Yes. Exactly. 
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one microscopic drop, upon a glass slide, 
may hold a hundred deaths. Observing 
the curious glow of his black eyes I 
wondered ifthe man were wholly sane. 

Holding the syringe carefully Doc-* 
tor Salvio reached out for a’ bottle, 
snatched one of ,the three, at random, 
pulled its cork, drew its entire content 
up into his syringe and injected it into 
his bared left arm. 

Doctor Bentiron reached languidly 
alter the empty bottle. “Umphf,” said 
he. “That’s odd. This was to have 
been Randolph Harker’s last treatment. 
{ didn’t think I’d brought that one.” 

Salvio’s face was suddenly convulsed. 
He turned a terrible look upon the 
chief ; his hands writhed, 

But Doctor Bentiron blinked dully at 
the ceiling. He might not have noticed 
at all. “Umphf,” he drawled, heaving 
himself up. “Well, you'll test this out, 
of course. Exactly.” And he slouched 
out. 

In the limousine he turned to me and 


answered my question of two days be- 
fore, exactly as though I had just asked 
it. “Yes, Freddy, my son, I knew that 
Harker once had a child, a very sweet 


baby.” The dull, dragging voice rough- 
ened a little; though he never spoke of 
it, Doctor Bentiron, too, had once had 
a child, dead now, these thirty years and 
more, and its mother with it. 

“Umphf,” saidsthe ¢hief and drew 
deep on his cigarette. “Yes. And that 
child died. Salvio killed her; he was 
drunk. I knew him at once. Brilliant 
“young chap, Salvio was then. Harker 
ruined him professionally, and it served 
him right. Umphf. Yes. Exactly.” 

“Well,” I insisted, “but what’s all this 
about serums? You haven’t any pa- 
tients with hay fever.” 

“There’s Randolph Harker,” the chief 
pointed out dryly. “Harker’s order for 
the antitoxin was sent direct to Sea- 
forth’s this year and turned over to Doc- 
tor Salvio to be filled. Manning found 
that out for me.” 


I shook my head. “I don’t get it at 
all yet. Was that serum poisoned ?” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “No, 
idiot.” 

Thereafter he would say no more; 
and, indeed, for another four days I 
learned nothing further about the case 
of Randolph Harker. 

The chief did not go again to Central 
Hospital; he seemed to have lost all 
interest in the matter. And when May- 
baum phoned in that Mr. Harker was 
dead, I wondered whether the doctor 
cared to be told. None the less I went 
in to him and gave Maybaum’s message. 

Doctor Bentiron listened in silence, 
his long, gray eyes fixed dully upon the 
wall. He smoked his cigarette to the 
butt and dropped it in his ash tray. 
“Umphf,” said he indifferently. “He 
took his time about it. Tough old nut, 
Harker, what?” But I noticed that his 
long, slender fingers bungled the mak- 
ing of another cigarette. “Unpleasant 
way to die, Freddy,” he went on, appar- 
ently quite callously. “Bleed to death 
one. drop at atime. Yes.” 

He pushed a button, and Miss Gal- 
legher popped in. 

“Time ?” 

“Eleven fifteen, doctor.” 

“Umphf. How many?” 

“Only five, but the afternoon is full, 
you know.” 

“Exactly. 
List.” 

She produced the day’s appointment 
list. Why she had brought it in I can’t 
imagine, but it was thus Doctor Bent- 
iron was served. His people anticipated 
his needs by the intuition of love. 

“Umpht,” said the chief and ran a 
languid eye down the names. “Hold 
these. I’ll see em at four o'clock.” Hé 
checked a couple of cases. “Send the 
rest home. Hat. Coat. Car.” 

The little nurse fled, as,the chief up- 
raised himself. Presently he was ac- 
coutred and clambering into the huge 
blue limousine, I hanging on the steps 


I know, but I don’t care. 
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wondering whether to follow, for his 
manner was grim enough 

“Come, Freddy,” invited the doctor 
over his shoulder. “You want to see 
the end of this, no doubt.” 

I came out eagerly. “Bayonne,” said 
Doctor Bentiron to his footman. “On 
the fifth speed.” 

“What now, doctor?” I asked. 

The chief settled back, ignoring my 
question. He hummed to himself a rau- 
cous, tuneless chant. Gradually I made 
out the words: 

“My object all sublime 

I shall attain in time: 

To make the punishment fit the crime.” 

For the third time we drew up before 
the laboratories of the Seaforth Com- 
pany. Doctor Bentiron entered and de- 
manded the presence of Jehan Salvio. 

“He’s very busy just at present, doc- 
tor,” the clerk replied, “running through 
dip antitoxins. If you’d just wait half 
an hour?” 

Doctor Bentiron thrust his thumbs 
into his belt and regarded the speaker 
steadfastly from cold gray eyes. 
“Umphf,” said he without emphasis. 
“Now. At once. Immediately.” 

And he was obeyed, as always. In 
five minutes Doctor Salvio appeared in 
the outer office where we waited, just 
as Mr. Allan Seaforth entered through 
another door. 

The serologist came forward, scowl- 
ing. “You wanted me?” 

I was shocked at the change in him. 
His face was drawn and haggard; he 
had not shaved for three days. He 
wore thick rubber gloves, and there was 
a handkerchief about his neck instead 
of acollar. He was plainly fresh from 
work, for he still held a sharp-pointed 
venesection knife. 

Doctor Bentiron stepped forward. 
“Yes, Salvio, I wanted to tell you that 
Randolph Harker is dead.” 

Salvio- started, his long face twisted 
into a grin of evil, -prideful glee. He 


clasped his gloved hands at his throat, 
making an indescribable sound. 

And then suddenly his arms dropped. 
A long red scratch had leaped out on 
the wrinkled skin of his neck; in the 
joy of his vengeance that razor-sharp 
knife, forgotten in his right hand, had 
scored his throat deeply. 

“Dear me,” murmured the chief 
placidly. “You’ve cut yourself, Salvio. 
Dreadfully careless of you; but I sup- 
pose it was done in the abandonment of 
grief.” 

Doctor Salvio said nothing. That 
sneering, gloating grin seemed frozen 
on his face; his slowly dilating eyes 
were fixed upon the chief; 

The cut, after all, was nothing. Blood 
drops which seemed oddly pale sprang 
out along its course, coalesced, trickled 
down the man’s neck. And all that 
while Dr. Jehan Salvio stood rigid, 
moveless, ghastly pale, his mouth con- 
torted into a risus sardonicus. 

At last he moved; put slow fingers to 
his neck; drew them away and peered 
at-them fearfully. And when he saw 
them stained, he screamed; screamed 
horribly. 

His long face turned dirty white, like 
the belly of a dead fish; his eyes glared 
wildly ; his knees bent beneath him, and 

_he slumped weakly into a chair, wearing 
the look of some tragic mask. 

Doctor Bentiron watched him impas- 
sively, ignoring Allan Seaforth’s excla- 
mations. “Umphf,” said he, and his 
narrowed eyes were very grim. “One 
observes that you have realized what 
you are up against, Salvio. You stopped 
shaving for fear of cutting yourself; 
put on rubber gloves to protect your 
hands from scratches ; even left off your 
collar because it might have chafed you. 
And now all your precautions have been 
nullified by this—umphf, unfortunate 
accident.” The toneless drawl was bit- 
terly ironic. 

Leaning back in his chair Doctor 
Jehan Salvio wet his lips with a furred 
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tongue. His black eyes had dulled; 
every line of his seamed face drooped 
hopelessly. “I thought you were stu- 
pid,” he said in a thin, colorless voice. 
“But you are the devil himself.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. 
flatter me.” 

Seaforth interposed. ‘I don’t under- 
stand all this. What’s happened? Why 
are you frightened half to death by this 
little scratch, Salvio? And why do you 
abuse Docter Bentiron ?” 

The chief yawned, blinking mildly at 
a gaping clerk, stenographer and office 
boy. “Suppose we adjourn to your own 
room, Seaforth,” he suggested. “And 
then Doctor Salvio can offer whatever 
explanation he chooses.” 

So it was done; and presently Doctor 
Jehan Salvio, sitting huddled in a chair, 
elbows on his employer’s desk, began to 
speak quietly. 

“I might as well explain. Nothing 
matters now.” And all the while thin, 


“You 


serous blood oozed in great drops from 


the cut on his neck and coalesced into a 
tiny stream that trickled down and 
stained his neckerchief and the shirt be- 
neath, 

“I hate Randolph Harker! I have 
hated him for thirty years. He ruined 
me; he spoiled my whole career. His 
spies hounded me for twenty years.” 

“Poor, persecuted innocent,” replied 
Doctor Bentiron. “And all you had 
done was to kill his only child.” 

“No matter. He ruined my life; and 
lang ago I swore vengeance against him. 
Other men have made mistakes as seri- 
ous as mine.” 

“You were drunk,” drawled the chief 
remorselessly. 

“Perhaps. But I paid. Harker’s de- 
tectives traced me from town to town, 
from State to States. They spread the 
story; made it worse and worse. I 
couldn’t practice; people pointed me out 
on the street, whispered: ‘That’s the 
man killed a baby while he was drunk!’ 
[I became a pariah, an outcast. I 
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starved. At last a cousin died abroad 
and left me a small income. I gave up 
trying to praetice, settled down here in 
Bayonne, devoted all my time to re- 
search. And I succeeded, for I am a 
genius! There is no better serologist 
in all the world.” The man straight- 
ened proudly ; his black eyes flashed ; he 
gestured with both hands. And then a 
tiny drop of blood splashed down upon 
the back of one of them, and he dropped 
back, groaning. 

“At last I was offered a place here 
with Seaforth’s. I seemed to have been 
forgotten; Harker’s spies no longer 
watched me. So I took the position, 
laboratory worker for a manufacturing 
chemist; I, who should have been as 
famous as Pasteur, who should have 
been a professor, perhaps, at some great 
university, but for Randolph Harker. 
And even here I must be quiet, live in 
fear. I dare not publish, lest he revive 
that old story against me. Oh, my won- 
derful work, which has been wasted! 
But I never forgot Randoiph Harker, 
though he seemed to have forgotten me. 
Night after night I dreamed of my re- 
venge upon him; and day after day I 
went on with my researches. 

“T studied enzymeg; I isolated hor- 
mones. I developed’ blood toxins and 
antigens. I developed a serum which 
infallibly increased the fibrin content 
of the blood. It’s not perfected yet; it 
never will be, now.” He shrugged hope- 
lessly. “And in working on that I pro- 
duced other sera, destructive sera. First 
a hemolytic ferment, which destroys red 
blood cells. Why, I can cause a typical 
pernicious anzmia in guinea pigs, arti- 
ficially! And after that I succeeded in 
isolating a pure fibrolytic ferment; a 
serum which destroys ninety per cent of 
the blood fibrin, so that the blood will 
never coagulate; I could make my ani- 
mals hemophiliac at will. I used it’in 
my work on the positive serum; de- 
stroyed the fibrin content of the blood 
so that I might use my discovery to re- 
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produce it and bring the coagulability 
of the body fluids back to normal. In 
another year I should have finished; 
produced an infallible cure for hemo- 
philia! 

“But before I dared publish all this 
Randolph Harker must be removed. I 
could not let my glory be tarnished by 
his dragging out that old story against 
me. ‘Salvio, the great Salvio’—as fen 
speak of Koch, Ehrlich, Pasteur—and 
then: ‘Oh, yes, Salvio! He killed a 
baby once, while he was drunk!’ It was 
too much to think of !” 

The man’s eyes glared maniacally ; his 
long face distorted itself; his voice 
shrilled and cracked inhumanly.. Again 
I thought to mysetf that long brooding 
had crazed him. 

“Tt must be done very quietly,” he 
resumed. “He must die a _ natural 
death; no shadow of suspicion must 
come near me. I gave up the joy of 
whispering into his dulling ear: ‘I, 
Salvio, have revenged myself at last!’ 
Even that I sacrificed to the importance 
of my work. So for years I plotted 
and planned ; and at last my opportunity 
came. Harker had hay fever; his 
physician gave him the Seaforth serum; 
it worked. It is an excellent serum, the 
best! I prepare it myself! For two 
summers he used it and was free of his 
trouble; and this year, less than a 
month ago, he ordered another treat- 
ment. He ordered it direct from us, and 
Seaforth here turned the order over to 
me, together with his letter of explana- 
tion. 

“T read it and laughed. He was de- 
livered into my hands! So I prepared 
a treatment for Randolph Harker; pre- 
pared it myself very carefully and sent 
it to him direct. And that is all. 

“T had only to wait for him to cut 
himself. A scratch while shaving, or a 
tooth pulled. And no more Randolph 
Harker !” 

He rose weakly, ignoring the trickle 
of blood that still ran from the little 


scratch on his neck and showed no signs 
of clotting. 

“Tl go now. I won’t be back, Sea- 
forth. You'll have to fill my place. As 
for you, Bentiron, well, you are a clever 
man, fiendishly clever! My sins have 
found me out.” With a little, mirthless 
cackle he turned away. 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “Seaforth, 
that was rather a dangerous man to be 
manufacturing serums for you.” 

“My word!” said Seaforth. “I 
should say so. We'll have to call in all 
his preparations. Heavens only knows 
what other devilish mixtures he’s put 
out.” 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“Yes. Exactly.” And, without further 
farewell, he sagged wearily out to his 
waiting car, and I followed him, 

Settled back in his seat the chief 
yawned widely, as the motor began to 
pur, and we turned for the trip back 
to New York. 

Presently the chief began to talk. 
“The serum, which Salvio mailed to old 
Harker was packed full of his devilish 
fibrolytic ferment. I knew the old man 
was no bleeder, and I suspected the 
antitoxin at once. You remember the 
death of Doctor Escudé in Spain, from 
uncontrollable hemorrhage, following 
the injection of tuberculous partigens? 
Exactly. I took Harker’s third treat- 
ment, the only one he hadn’t taken, to 
Morel at the Lawton Laboratories. He 
ran a'little of it through guinea pigs, and 
they died, bled to death through pin 
pricks. Typical hemophilia. Umphf. 

“At first I thought it was accidental, 
an idiosyncracy, or an error in prepar- 
ing the serum. But, when we came out 
here, and I spotted Jehan Salvio, I knew 
better. Morel looked him up for me 
to make quite sure; and then, as you 
saw, I succeeded in persuading him to 
inject some of his own medicine into 
his own arm. I was willing to let him 
take his chances; I let him choose him- 
self. Two_of those bottles contained 
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harmless pollen extracts; was it my harmless. He chose himself; you saw 
fault that he took the third, which he him do it. I did not guide his hand; 
had prepared for Randolph Harker? that was done by a greater than I. And, 
The serum destroys practically all the when I saw that he had chosen the 
fibrin content of the blood in three serum which he made for poor old 
days, Morel tells me; and on the fourth Harker, I warned him fairly. He had 
day I came to call, Umphf. Yes. Ex- every chance, who gave his victim no 
actly.” chance at all. ‘ 

I looked at him, horrified. “You de- “And at last when he cut himself, I 
liberately let him injest his own veins was not even near. I left him in the 
with that fiendish serum, knowing that hands of God.” The grave words 
it would cause hemophilia ?” sounded odd from his lips, for Doctor 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. Bentiron made no parade of piety. 
“No; I left the man to chanee, or fate, “And so he fell into the pit which he had 
or whatever you choose to call that digged.” 
power which shapes men’s ends and at I shuddered. The stark, awful jus- 
last rewards the just and the unjust, ac- tice of this thing seemed indeed de- 
cording to their deserts. He had his vised of God. “And so he'll bleed to 
chance, a chance much more/liberal than death?” 
he gave to Randolph Harker. “As Randolph Harker did. A very 

“The other day I brought him three unpleasant, lingering death, reddy. 
bottles, and only one contained the His punishment fits his crime. Umphf. 
hemolytic serum. The others were Yes. Exactly.” 


CHIEF OF THE SECRET SERVICE 


HE secret-service bureau of the United States has“a new chief. Mr. William 

J. Burns, who recently succeeded Mr. William J. Flynn in that capacity, 
has had many years’ experience in the solving of crimes and the apprehension 
of criminals. When he was a young man he became interested in criminology, 
and for several years, while his father was police commissioner of Columbus, 
Ohio, he was in close touch with every phase of police work in that city. He 
acquired a reputation there in solving crimes, and in 1885 was called upon by 
the police to aid in running down the perpetrators of the famous tally-sheet 
forgeries, about which the whole State was talking. His efforts were completely 
successful, and he became prominent in the public eye at once. 

In 1889 he was appointed to a position in the United States secret service 
and assigned to the St. Louis office. After doing good work there for five years 
he was promoted to the Washington office and was made the expert of the secret 
service, successfully handling all the important cases, with a record for eight 
years of not a single failure. In that time he dealt with the cases of bank de- 
faulters, counterfeiters, dishonest government employees, and the rank and file 
of all those attempting to defraud the United States. 

On May 1, 1903, he was transferred to the department of the interior and 
went to work on the gigantic land frauds which had been discovered in the 
country. He carried-on a sweeping investigation, and completed the work in 
three years, resigning then from the government service to take up the San 
Francisco graft investigation, which resulted in far-reaching reforms. 

Mr. Burns has conducted one of the departments in this magazine for almost 
two years. 





* Scott Campbell 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BLACK PAGE. 


T’S burning dim again, Tony, 
burning very dim. Turn it 
up once more, good lad, just 
once more. Dim—very dim! 


I 


Tony, tell me—is the light going out?” 
Tony Sprague knew it was going out. 
He gazed sadly at the thin white face 


of the speaker. The feeble voice was 
nearly drowned by the howling arctic 
gale and the fierce swirl of snow and 
sleet against the bedroom window. The 
feverish gleam and glitter of the sunken 
eyes had steadily waned through the 
dragging hours of the dismal night, 
while Tony Sprague, more than twenty 
years younger, sat alone beside the bed 
and waited and watched—while the 
light went out. 

“T reckon so, Joe.’ He leaned near- 
er and caressed his wasted hand. “I 
figure I better tell you. Yes, old pal, 
the light is going out—but not the oil 
lamp on the table.” 

“Going out—I understand.” The 
wan face brightened a little. “I’m go- 
ing to cash in soon, Tony, very soon.” 

“T feel you ought to know it. You 
may have something to say, Joe, some 
message or instructions. If I can do 
anythimg after 

“After I’ve gone—— Will you do 
it?” A look of piteous appeal came 


into the dim eyes. “Will you do what I 
want done? Say, Tony, you will do it!” 

““You’ve been like a father to me for 
six years.” Sprague’s voice went won- 
drously tender. “I owe all my success 
to you. Let it be what it will, Joe, I 
will do it. By all I hold dear and 
sacred——” 

“Wait. Pour me a drink from the 
bottle. It'll keep the lamp burning a 
little longer. I must be sure of it— 
sure of saying it. Heaven forbid that 
I have too long deferred it.” 

Sprague arose and filled a glass. The 
man on the bed choked when the fiery 
fluid set his dry throat tingling. He 
was a gaunt, wasted man of fifty, pre- 
maturely. gray and wrinkled, whose face 
was seared by the lines of toil of anx- 
iety, and—remorse. 

“That helps. It’s warming, and the 
lamp burns brighter,” he muttered 
huskily. “Going out I’m not sorry, 
son. I'll soon be where no man can lay 
a hand on my shouldeéf.” 

“Why would any man lay a hand on 
Joe Carson’s shoulder?” Sprague ques- 
tioned. 

“Sit nearer while I tell you. Pull 
out my leather wallet under the mat- 
tress. “Open it for me and ~Wait! 
Say again you'll do it, Promise me 
again, Tony, you'll do what I want 
done.” 

“! promise,” Sprague said solemnly. 
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“Good lad. Til die easier for know- 
ing it and what your word is worth. 
Give it to me.” The feeble, voice was 
stronger. The dim eyes glowed again 
as the dying man rose on his elbow and 
took a photograph from the leather 
wallet Sprague had placed on the bed. 
“Look at this. Look at it, Tony,” he 
said with feverish fervor. “Look at 
her!” 

Sprague drew the lamp nearer. It 
seemed to him that he never had seen 
a more attractive face. The refined, 
regular features, the rare combination 
of strength and beauty, an undefinable 
expression in the earnest, dark eyes, the 
sweet, grave smile of the finely forme 
mouth, as if saddened by some dark 
shadow out of the distant past—Tony 
Sprague was spellbound for a moment 
by the impressive face, that of a very 
beautiful girl near nineteen. 

“What a wonderful girl!” he mur- 
mured. “What a heavenly face! Who 
is she, Joe?” 

“My girl!” said he in the shadow. 
“My only child, my daughter, Vera 
Penhallow.” 

“Goodness! I did not know you were 
married,” 

“Nor does any man in these parts. 
That was long, long. ago.” 

“Vera Penhallow.” Sprague mut- 
tered the name again. “Is she married? 
Her nane——” 

“That is my name, Tony, not Carson. 
My true name is Joseph Penhallew.” 

“Do you mean re 

“WVait—listen! I must reveal to you 
my awful secret, the one black page in 
the story of my life.” 

“Black page!” Sprague was incredu- 
lous. “Can there be one, Joe, in the 
life of a man as honest and upright as 
you, as unselfish and a 

“Hear me.” DPenhallow drew up a 
little on his pillow. His damp, toil- 
hardened hand gripped the wrist of his 
companion, while his dry, husky voice 
went strained with swbdued feeling. “It 


~ 41 
was not the lure of gold, not the lure 
of gold, Tony, that brought me to the 
Klondike near twenty years ago. I then 
was living in a suburb of Boston. I 
had a wife and child two years old. I 
had a home of my own, very recently 
purchased, and not a cloud marred the 
happiness of our domestic life. I was 
a reporter on a Boston newspaper, 
where I was often at work far into the 
night. It was on a night like this, a 
stormy, blustering, winter’s night, 
when I ” He stopped, shuddering, 
breathing hard, as if his remembrance 
of it even after twenty years still ap- 
palled and horrified him. 

“Go on.” Sprague bowed nearer to 
him. “I hear you, Joe; I’m listening.” 

“It was near two in the morning 
when I came home,” Penhallow pro- 
ceeded. “It was like entering heaven 
to leave the snow-swept street for the 
warmth of my cheerful dwelling. The 
house then was dark. I thought of 
Mollie abed, and of our sleeping child, 
and I entered very quietly. I had 
paused in the lower hall and was feek 
ing for the electric light key, when I 
heard heavy, unmistakable footsteps on 
the floor above, and then a door quick- 
ly opened—the door of my wife's 
room.” 

“Do you mean, Joe, the steps of a 
man?” 

“Of a man, Tony——’ 

“And you did % 

“I scarce knew what I did, 


My 
brain weit into convulsions, a mad riot 
of suspicion, jealousy, and fury. Reason 


was dethroned. I had no power to 
reason, no time to consider, no impulse 
to question. I heard his parting en- 
dearments and then his heavy tread on 
the stairs. 1 had a revolver which I 
always carried at night. I‘waited for 
him with one hand on_the switch key. 
I heard his approaching step, saw him 
like a black blur in the surrounding 
gloom, and I put the pistol to his breast 
and fired.” 
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“You—you killed him?” 

“Instantly.” A shudder shook the 
dying man. “He fell without a moan. 
I snapped on the light. I gazed down 
at the man dead on the hall floor and 
beheld the upturned face of—my next- 
door neighbor.” 

“Was it—was it justifiable?” Sprague 
faltered, awed by the tragic disclosure. 
“Were you justified, Joe, or—or did 
you make a terrible mistake ?” 

“The most appalling mistake man 
ever made,” Penhallow moaned out. 
“In that one minute of insane distrust 
I killed a friend, blighted the lives of 
those. most dear to both, and branded 
my own misguided soul with the mark 
of Cain. I then saw that the hall was 
not my own. The house I recently had 
bought was one of several very near 
alike. Even the locks on the doors must 
have been the same. In the storm and 
darkness I had entered the wrong 
house.” 

“And then——” 

“I saw my mistake and realized my 
peril,” Penhallow told him more calm- 
ly. “I was guilty of murder. The ex- 
tenuating circumstances, even if be- 
lieved, might not save me from the 
death penalty. I turned and fled, but 
not before the screaming woman in the 
hall above saw and recognized me. I 
escaped, nevertheless, and after months 
of hardship and privation I came here 
and—well, that’s enough, Tony, about 
the awful crime. My years of sorrow 
and remorse could not be told.” 

“T know,” Sprague murmured. “Who 
was the man?” 

“Arthur Vale, a physician. He was 
going out on an emergency case. My 
mistake was not even suspected. I 
learned months later that I was indicted 
for murder and attempted burglary, and 
that the police were seeking me. Many 
thought I had committed suicide. I let 
them think so, I became Joe Carson— 
and Joseph Penhallow went out of their 
lives forever.” 


“You did not inform your wife or 
even write to her?” 

“Never!” Penhallow said hoarsely. 
“The risk was too great. I knew that 
conviction and execution would be my 
fate if I was arrested. I could not in- 
flict that additional horror upon her. It 
was better, far better, that I should 
drop out of her life till I lay at death’s 
door, and let time soften the grief and 
sorrow I had brought upon her. Not 
hearing from me, I felt sure she soon 
would think me dead. It was far bet- 
ter that she should.” 

“But you must have heard from her,” 
Sprague said gravely. “This photo- 
graph re 

“Only indirectly and at long inter- 
vals,” Penhallow interrupted. “I had 
one friend whom I could safely trust, 
who lived too far from the scene of my 
crime to incur suspicion. We were 
boys together, and I saved him from 
drowning twice. I wrote to him, bind- 
ing him to absolute secrecy, and told 
him what I am telling you now. I have 
written to him occasionally, and he has 
kept me informed about my wife and 
child, But bar you, Tony, the truth is 
known only by that loyal, lifelong 
friend of mine—James Dagmar, of 
Cleveland, Ohio.” 

Tony Sprague made a mental note of 
the name. Penhallow was breathing 
hard. His efforts had taxed him se- 
verely. His strength again was waning. 
He was rapidly sinking. The pallor of 
death seemed already to have settled 
on his face. He gasped, turned a little, 
groping with his hand until again it 
touched that of his companion. 

“Your promise!” He muttered 
hoarsely. “Say again, Tony, you will 
—will do what I want done.” 

Tony Sprague felt the feeble pressure 
of his damp hand and heard his low, 
appealing moan. He heard, too, the 
woeful moaning of the night gale, as if 
in lamentation of the past or in misery 
with the dying, and he heard the merci- 
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less pelting of the snow and sleet 
against the window. But his gaze was 
turned again upon the phatograph ly- 
ing near him. He felt the somber spell 
of that solemn hour. A vague im- 
pression, some instinctive foreboding, 
warned him that this girl was coming 
with a strange and fateful influence into 
his life. But already the lure of the 
eyes, that seemed to be gazing into his, 
was the stronger. 

“Tony—your 
again ig 

“Hush! The light can’t last long, 
Joe.” Sprague bowed and took his 
hand. “Tell me while you can. I prom- 
ise you again, Joe, that I will do what 
you want done.” 


promise! Tell me 


CHAPTER II. 


DESTINY. 


THE step from vice to crime is often 

a very short one. It can be taken 
in a single stride. That Mr. Hugh 
Dagmar, the only son of the late 
James Dagmar, who had dropped dead 
of unsuspected heart disease three 
months before, contemplated , taking 
that fateful step, or had even the miost 
remote idea of doing so, was not ap- 
parent in his calm, clean-cut face while 
he listened to the lawyer with whom 
he was seated, the administrator of his 
late father’s estate. It wore a cold and 
somewhat cynical expression. His 
narrowed eyes had a steady, penetrating 
gleam, His face was a refined and at- 
tractive one, with a broad brow and a 
firm, thin-lipped mouth. » He was a 
tall, fashionably clad man of twenty- 
five. 

“That’s all there is to it, Mr. Dag- 
mar, all that’s coming to you.” The 
lawyer folded a document and put it 
into his green baize bag. He was a fat, 
florid, blunt little man of sixty. “It 
tells the whole story. No more need 
be said.” 


“That’s all, eh?” Dagmar glanced 


at some bank notes on the library desk. 
“Not a very fat legacy, Mr. Sterling,” 
he commented coldly. “Twelve hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“To a cent,” said the lawyer. “Noth- 
ing more, nothing less.” 

“And I have always thought my dad 
was rich and would leave me a fine 
fortune. Very fine, Sterling, indeed!” 

“There are reasons for it. He made 
some unfortunate investments while 
you were abroad, The failure of Wade 
Brothers, his bankers, and the collapse 
of Lake Transportation, in which he 
was very heavily involved, were disas- 
trous to him. He was deeply in debt. 
He went from opulence to comparative 
poverty in a day, so to speak. You 
have my itemized statement of his af- 
fairs. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Twelve hundred dollars!” 

“Tt covers all except a few personal 
letters that were in his desk,” added 
the lawyer. “You took charge of them.” 

“They were not important and re- 
lated only to private matters.” Dagmar 
spoke without a change of voice or 
countenance. 

“I inferred so,” said Sterling. “It 
also is unfortunate, Mr. Dagmar, that 
he was so indulgent and credulous, so 
blind to your idle and extravagant 
habits, that you now find yourself with 
no business or profession, no qualifi- 
cations for earning a living, no inclin- 
ation or ambition to—” 

“Stop that stuff!’ Dagmar eyed him 
a bit sharply. “Confine yourself to 
this busmess, Sterling, and omit your 
opinion of my habits and morals. I don’t 
¢are to hear it.” 

“A word of advice won’t hurt you,” 
retorted the lawyer. “Your career has 
not been a creditable one.” 

“T have it to answer for, not you,” 
Dagmar told him coldly. “You say 
the house has been sold.” 

“Certainly, It is included in my 
statement.” 

“And the furnishings ?” 








“Just as they stand.” 

“When must I get out ?” 

“Within a reasonable time.” 

“It won’t be long.” Dagmar smiled 
oddly. “I let our old housekeeper go 

~ Jast week. I am alone here now. I 

think I will go West and break new 

ground, If I decide to do so, Sterling, 


I will send you my address later. There ~ 


may be other matters relating to the 
estate.” 

“There will not be,” said the lawyer. 
He arose and took his hat. “I have, as 
you requested, hastened to wind up the 
whole business. There is no more to 
it. I hope you will find some remuner- 
ative occupation. I wish you success.” 

Hugh Dagmar shook hands with him 
and accompanied him to the door. He 
was not deeply disturbed by the loss of 
his income. He had always figured that 
he would be taken care of, that the 
world owed him a luxurious living, 
which could be easily obtained in one 
way or another. That he must work 
for it received only negative consider- 
ation; or, more precisely, ro serious 
consideration. He had no idea of do- 
ing anything of the kind. He would not 
think of himself as harnessed down to 
hard work. 

“Remunerative occupation, Does he 
think I’m a truck horse?” He smiled 
derisively, then vented a low, mirthless 
laugh and returned to the library, where 
he gazed with cynical contempt at the 
money the lawyer had brought him. 
“Scarcely enough for my immediate 
needs,” he muttered. “Luckily I have 
an anchor to the windward. I'll be 
hanged if I’ll be blown on the rocks. 
I'll weather the gale by some hook or 
crook. Success, eh? That just about 
calls the turn, Sterling, old top, unless 
I am very much mistaken. I'll have 
another look at them. I figure they 


present a very promising business prop- 
osition.” 

Hugh Dagmar sat down at the desk. 
He took from it a package of nineteen 
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letters bound with a red cord. They 
were the private letters he had said 
were not important—the letters written 
to his father by Joseph Penhallow dur- 
ing twenty years. With the exception 
of the first, they bore only the signature 
of Joe Carson—who had died in Alaska 
three weeks before. 

“It looks very soft,” Dagmar told 
himself, lighting a cigarette. “There is 
nothing to be got from his wife and 
daughter, certainly not at present. I 
have looked deep enough into that.” 

He had returned only the day before 
from Massachusetts after careful and 
cautious investigations. 

“But from the man himself there 
should be no limit. He refers in two let- 
ters to an increasing fortune. I’ll find 
out about that.” He blew a ring of 
smoke and regarded it with a calculating 
eye. “Six ciphers.and a one makes a 
million. He has that much, perhaps, 
and possibly more. I'll separate him 
from some of it. “Y’ll annex myself to 
all he’ll let go of to save his neck. I'll 
start for Alaska to-morrow and open 
negotiations with him.” 

Hugh Dagmar had it nicely figured 
out. He could almost feel himself in 
affluence again, in luxurious enjoy- 
ment of one half of Penhallow’s for- 
tune. That the man was dead, did not 
enter his head. That there could be an 
obstacle to his felonious design, he did 
not believe. He wrapped and securcly 
sealed the package of letters, then 
turned to consult a railway guide—just 
as his doorbell rang. 

Dagmar was startled. He was not 
expecting a visitor. His wonderment 
increased when he saw at his door a 
total stranger about his own age, a man 
with frank blue eyes, an ingenuous 
smile, and of quite simple and unsophis- 
ticated appearance. 

“Good morning,” he said, bowing a 
bit awkwardly. “My name’s Sprague— 
Tony Sprague. I want to see Mr. 
Dagmar. Is he at home?” 
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“Sprague, eh?” . Dagmar measured 
him keenly. “What is your business? 
I am Mr. Dagmar.” 

’“Vou!” -Sprague’s blue eyes opened 
wider. “I reckon you can’t be the one. 
He must be older than you.” 

“That so?” Dagmar queried. “What 
do you want of him?” 

“Well, it’s private business,” Sprague 
faltered. “I want Mr. James Dagmar, 
whose address I found in the city 
directory. I’m on my way from Alaska 


“Alaska!” Dagmar was perturbed for 
only an instant. “Why didn’t you say 
so? Come in, Mr. Sprague, by all 
means,” he cried, cordially -shaking 
hands with him. “I begin to under- 
stand. Yot’re inquiring after my 
father. Sit down with me here in the 
library.” He placed a chair for him 
very politely and took his hat. “TI re- 
gret to inform you that my father is 
dead.” 

“Dead!” Sprague stared at him. “I’m 
mighty sorry to hear it. I wasn’t look- 
ing for that.” 

“He died three months ago. Your 
having private business, and the fact 
that you cote from Alaska, lead me to 
think you have met a friend of his in 
that section,” Dagmar said suavely. “Do 
you know a man named Joe Carson?” 

“T ought to,” Sprague said quickly. 
“Tl worked a mining claim with him for 
six years. He was like a father to me 
till he died.” 

“Dead!” Dagimar gasped out. He 
felt for a moment as if a fortune had 
been suddenly snatched out of his hand. 
He was keen and cunning, nevertheless, 
and quick to see that the situation might 
have other possibilities. “I’m surprised, 
Mr. Sprague, really,” he said gravely. 
“When did Joe Carson die?” 

“Three weeks back,” Sprague told 
him, evidently feeling a bit uneasy. “He 
died in my I was alone with 
dim.” 


arms. 


“I infer, then, that you were very 
close friends.” 

“I'll say so. He helped me when I 
was down and out, Mr. Dagmar, and 
put me in a way to make a fortune,” 
Sprague said warmly. “We mined it 
out of the ground together. I’d do any- 
thing for Joe Carson.” 

“Joe Carson, eh?” Dagmar smiled 
in a very friendly way. Things were 
looking up again. “Your wish to see 
my father on private business, Sprague, 
convinces me that you know all about 
his relations with Carson,” he said 
blandly. “Am I right?” 

“Do you know about them?” Sprague 
asked evasively. 

‘All about them,” said Dagmar. “My 
father confided in me just before , he 
died. He pledged me to secrecy, 
Sprague, and to continue writing to the 
unhappy man who—but [’m sure you 
know all about his terrible misfortune. 
I was going to write to him this yery 
day,” he went on glibly. “There is no 
occasion for secrecy between you and 
me. See for yourself. Here»are the 
letters my father turned over to me, all 
of the letters Penhallow wrote to him.” 
He hastened to open the package and 
display them. “I took the precaution to 
seal them carefully, not knowing that 
he was dead and beyond the reach of 
human law. Plainly, Sprague, we can 
be perfectly frank with each other.” 

Hugh Dagmar was a man of the 
world and could be very impressive. He 
had seen at once that his visitor was 
quite the contrary, that he could be 
quickly won and easily influenced, and 
he knew that he_was in a position to 
deceive him easily. He reasoned, too, 
that Penhallow’s fortune, if he had left 
one, must then be in Sprague’s hands, 
and how to get it by taking advantage 
of the quite extraordinary  circum- 
stances was his chief concern, His air 
of genial friendliness and sincerity al- 
ready had dispelled the last of Sprague’s 
misgivings and put him entirely at ease. 


’ 






































“By gracious, Mr. Dagmar, I’m 
mighty glad you showed me those let- 
ters,” he declared, warmly grasping his 
extended hand. “It shows I’m in right, 
and that you're as square as a brick. I 
will be perfectly frank with you.” 

“Good enough.” Dagmar laughed 
genially. “This business seems, in fact, 
to establish quite a strong bond between 
us.” 

“That’s true, too.” 

“Let’s both prove loyal to it, Tony, 
and to the memory of Joe Penhallow.” 

“Amen to that!” Sprague said fer- 
vently. “I’m mighty glad to hear you 
speak so of him. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Dagmar——” 

“Cut out the formality,” Dagmar in- 
terjected, laughing. “My name _ is 
Hugh.” 

“Thanks.” Sprague appeared pleased. 
“Well, Hugh, I came here at Pen- 
hallow’s request.” 

“To tell my father about his death, 
_ _I suppose.” 

- “Exactly. He had other wishes, too, 
and I solemnly promised to do what he 
wanted.” 

“Quite right and proper,” Dagmar 
approved. 

“He left a written confession of. his 
crime, also a long letter to his wife 
stating all of the circumstances. I am 
to deliver them to her and tell her all 
about him. He left her and his daughter 
a good bit of money, too, near a quarter 
million.” 

“By Jove, I’m glad to hear that,” 
Dagmar roundly asserted, with much 
more truth than was suspected. 

“He already had transferred it to me, 
knowing I would not wrong him in any 
way, and I have certified checks on 
several of the West coast banks for the 
entire sum,” Sprague confided. “They’re 
as good as money after I had indorsed 
them.” 

“Sure!” Dagmar wondered where 
they were and how he could safely get 
them—and also get rid of Tony Sprague. 
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He could, he reasoned, easily forge 
the indorsements. “You ought not to 
carry them in your pocket,” he cau- 
tioned him gravely. “You might lose 
them.” 

“T’m not,” Sprague told him unsus- 
piciously. ‘“They’re locked in a small 
steel box in my trunk. That is checked 
through to Boston. It contains certified 
checks for my own fortune, also, for 
I reckon I'll never return to the West 
coast. I’ve closed out all of my inter- 
ests there.” 

“What’s the idea, Tony?’ Dagmar 
inquired affably. ‘Don’t you like that 
part of the country?” 

“°Tisn’t that.” Sprague blushed 
nearly to the roots of his light-brown 
hair. “You see, Hugh, Joe Penhallow 
was mighty fond of me. He loved me 
like a son. He had set his mind“on 
my becoming that, I reckon,” he ex- 
plained in much embarrassment, “for 
just before he died he showed me a 
picture of his daughter, one your 
father had secretly got and sent to him, 
and he begged me to win her love and 
marry her, if possible, saying he’d die 
easier if he was sure of that, knowing 
I’d always have a tender word to say 
of him to her and his wife, to set him 
right. ’Tain’t easy, Hugh, to refuse 
a dying man. Besides, I loved him like 
a father. So I promised and told him 
IT would try.” 

“IT see.” Dagmar’s eyes narrowed 
slightly. He saw, indeed, the oppor- 
tunity presented. “You’re a friend, 
Tony, well worth having,” he said with 
well-feigned feeling. “You’re one man 
in a million. I admire you. You mean 
to win Vera Penhallow, then, and 
marry her.” 

“T’ve given my word,” Sprague said. 
“T’'ll try, at least, and will tell her all 
about it.” 


“Not right off the reel?” Dagmar 


queried. “You don’t mean that.” 
“Sure. Why not?” Sprague asked 
innocently. 
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“Man alive, Tony, you mustn’t do 
that.” Dagmar drew nearer to. him as 
if suddenly deeply concerned. “You 
must first look over the ground. You 
must pave the way for it. Otherwise, 
Tony, you'll put yourself in wrong— 
also the girl.” 

“Why wrong? I don’t see it.” 

“Suppose she doesn’t like you, or not 
well enough to want to marry you?” 

“She can refuse then, of course,” 
said Sprague. 

“She can—but will she?’ Dagmar 
pointedly asked him. “You have been 
very dear to her father. You must tell 
her of his wish and all you have done 
for him. You have brought her a for- 
tune, his fortune, to be sure; but she 
certainly would feel, Tony, that all this 
places her under a very deep obligation 
to you. She might feel compelled to 
consent,” he earnestly argued. “You 
would not want her to wed you only 
from a sense of obligation and duty, 
would you?” 

“Gosh!” Sprague muttered, his ex- 
pression troubled. “I haven’t thought 
of that. No, Hugh, I sure wouldn’t.” 

“Then don’t be too hasty with your 
disclosures,” Dagmar advised-him even 
more impressively. ‘Your revelations 
are not expected. Say nothing about 
them for a time. I think, by Jove, I 
have a plan that will simplify the mat- 
ter. , You have interested me deeply, 
Tony, and I’m right in a position to aid 
you.” ; 

“That’s mighty kind,” Sprague said 
gratefully. “What position do you 
mean ?” 

“Only that I have sold this place and 
must get eut,” Dagmar explained, point- 
ing to the bank notes on the desk. 
“There’s the money my lawyer brought 
me this morning. I’m not in business, 
Tony, and have nothing to keep me in 
Cleveland. It’ll be a pleasure for me, 
if only for the sake of my own dead 
dad and his friendship for Joe Pen- 


-~ 


hallow, to assist you in this matter and 
see it to a finish.” 

“That’s good of you, mighty good,” 
Sprague declared, without the slightest 
suspicion. “But what plan do you 
mean?” 

“Simply this.” Dagmar placed one 
hand on his hearer’s knee, “Say noth- 
ing about Penhallow for a time. Keep 
quiet for a weekp ten days, or a month, 
if necessary. I have a good car. We'll 
motor to the suburb of Boston where 
his wife and daughter live. The girl, 
I happen to know, is a teacher of music. 
We'll find quarters near them, You 
take an assumed name temporarily, lest 
something wholly unexpected turns up 
and expose your identity and good in- 
tentions,” he artfully advised. 

“Something might of 
Sprague allowed hesitatingly. 

“My own name won’t matter, Tony, 
as I’m only a cipher in the problem,” 
Dagmar added. “After we are settled 
there we can easily get acquainted with 
the girl. You can learn soon whether 
she regards you favorably. If you find 
she does—well, it will be time enough 
then to tell the whole truth to her and 
her mother. That’s the course I would 
shape, Tony, if I were in your place,” 
he said impressively. “How does it 
strike you?” 

Sprague gazed at the floor in silence 
for several seconds. He was not quick 
to see all the possibilities of the project. 
There were some he was doomed never 
to see or even suspect. 

“Hugh, that looks good to me!” he 
exclaimed, at length looking up. “I 
think mighty well of it. You say you'll 
go with me?” 

“Gladly.”. Dagmar thrust out his 
hand. “We'll lay our plans more care- 
fully while on the way.” 

“That settles it,” Sprague said decid- 
edly. “How soon can we start?” 

“At daylight. to-morrow morning,” 
Dagmar told him—and reached for his 
cigarettes. 


, 


course,’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE GIRL IN THE CASE. 


O one heard the fatal shot. No 
human eye witnessed the dread- 
ful deed. Only the first stars that 
peeped out in the purple heavens 
saw the sharp, spiteful flash in the deep- 
ening dusk of the early evening, saw 
the man reel back and fall—and then 
lie still in instant death. 

Lieutenant Thomas Wayne of the 
city police, chief detective in the de- 
partment of secret criminal investiga- 
tion, turning a corner about six o’clock 
in an attractive residential section half 
a mile from the river flanking that out- 
skirt of the city, met Vera Penhallow 
so abruptly that they nearly collided. 

“Well, well, what an unexpected 
pleasure!” Wayne drew up his fine 
figure, smiling quickly, with a deeper 
tinge of color in his cheeks. Bar his 
own venerable mother with whom he 
dwelt, a bachelor near _ thirty-five, 
there were no two persons of whom he 
was more fond than of Mrs. Mary Pen- 
hallow and her daughter, a fact that the 
latter ‘had only vaguely detected. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, gazing at 
him and clutching the music roll under 
her arm. “I nearly ran over_you.” 

“Over me, eh?’ Wayne repeated. 
“Over a man of my weight—a slender, 
graceful girl like you?” 

“Nonsense! You know what I mean,” 
said Vera, blushing. “I was hurrying 
home to supper. Do you expect me to 
believe what you said?” she asked, with 
a momentary flash of her dark, express- 
ive eyes. “Unexpected pleasure, Mr. 
Wayne, indeed! You have not dropped 
in to see mamma for near a month.” 

“T plead guilty,” Wayne said. “What’s 
my sentence ?” 

“To be severely scolded by me when 
you do come,” Vera told him. “Near 
amonth. Think of it. I fear you have 
forgotten us.” 

“IT never have flattered myself that 
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I could be the cause of serious feeling —«s 


on your part,” Wayne replied, a bit 
pointedly. 

“No?” Vera eyed him reprovingly. 
“We remember, Mr. Wayne, that you 
are the one person who has always 
spoken kindly of my father, who is sure 
he was the victim of-a terrible mistake, 
or some wholly unexpected 9 

“Hush!” Wayne went grave instant- 
ly. “Don’t speak of that. I know how 
deeply it pains both of you,” he said 
gently. “I have said only what I really 
think about it.” 

“We do not forget it,’ Vera mur- 
mured, her hand on his arm. “We 
never will forget it.” 

“Hush! How is your mother these 
days?” 

“As well as one can be who lives con- 
stantly in the shadow of a cloud; Do 
call and see her, Mr. Wayne. She is 
very fond of you.” 

“I surely will,” Wayne promised. “As 
a matter of fact, Vera, I have been 
deucedly busy. I soon will call to see 
her and to receive my scolding.” He 
smiled, then digressed abruptly. “By 
the way, who are the two men occu- 
pying James Brewster’s bungalow ?” 

“Why do you think I-know anything 
about them?” Vera asked evasively. 

“Only because you live almost within 
a stone’s throw, the nearest house to it, 
and the fact that I have seen you riding 
with them,” Wayne explained. He 
wondered, nevertheless, why she turned 
grave so quickly and was strangly pale. 

“Only with Mr. Walpole,” she cor- 
rected. It was the fictitious name 
Dagmar had artfully influenced Tony 
Sprague to assume. “I have become 
slightly acquainted with them. I find 
him quite agreeable, but I do not fancy 
Mr. Dagmar. He is very polite but 
seems cold and distant. They have 
rented the bungalow while Mr. Brew- 
ster is away.” 

“Are they here on business?” Wayne 
inquired. 
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“I don’t think so. I understand that 
they have been motoring around the 
country and, liking this section and the 
secluded location of the bungalow, have 
decided to remain a while. I know 
nothing more definite about them. They 
are very reticent about themselves.” 

“That seems singular.” 

“Why singular? Vera drew back a 
little. She was very pale. 

Detective Wayne appeared oblivious 
to it. “Who owns the motor car?” he 
asked. ~ 

“Mr. Dagmar,” said Vera. “It has 
an Ohio number plate. I suppose he 
lives in Ohio.” 

“Quite likely,” Wayne allowed. “I 
merely wondered who they are and why 
they’re here,” he explained, as he smiled 
and turned to go. “Give my regards to 
your mother. I will call soon.” 

“T hope so.” 

Vera Penhallow gazed after him for 
a second. She wondered whether he 
had any covert motive in asking her 
about the two strangers, and whether 
he suspected them of doing anything 
wrong. She knew he was remarkably 
keen and discerning, and her fine fea- 
tures had hardened when she turned 
abruptly and hurried on her way. 

No one saw her steal from her home 
later that evening. It was a modest 
wooden dwelling™in a sparsely settled 
section where rents were low, and 
where the outskirt of the city merged 
into the open country and the uncleared 
woodland extending down to the river. 
A black worsted shawl was draped over 
her head and shoulders, the somber hue 
of which accentuated the pallid white- 
ness Of her strong, determined face. 
She paused for a moment at the gate, 
her glowing eyes scanning the starlit 
street in each direction. Feeling sure 
there was no observer, she crossed over 
quickly and ran some fifty yards to a 
narrow road leading into the woods and 
down to the river—and to the Brewster 
bungalow. 
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She breathed easier in the deeper 
gloom under the trees. Rapidly she 
moved on along the road; around a 
broad bend that brought her in view of 
the river, of the clearing around the 
isolated bungalow, of the dark outlines 
of the building itself, a small wooden 
garage in the rear, and a low boathouse 
farther down on the river’s bank. She 
hesitated for a second; she was expect- 
ing to see a light in the house. Then 
she moved on more cautiously, picking 
her way down the sloping land to a 
point near the garage. 

“The car is out,” she whispered to 
herself, seeing the open door. “Are 
both away? That seems improbable. 
He would not have forgotten our ap- 
pointment, the interview he said was so 
important.” 

Vera moved on again. She ap- 
proached the side window, listening 
briefly, then tried the back door and 
found it locked. Then she stole around 
to the front of the house. The door was 
partly open. A dark form was lying 
across the threshold. There was no 
mistaking it. 

She thought the man she had come 
there to see, the man known there- 
abouts only as Frank Walpole, the man 
duped, deceived, misguided, and slain 
by the foulest of foul treachery—she 
thought he had fallen and hurt himself, 
and she ran to aid him and raise him 
from the low step on which his head 
and shoulders were resting. 

“Heavens!” She drew back, chilled 
and hortified. One glance at his up- 
turned face told the frightful story. 
“He’s dead—dead!”’ she gasped out, 
staring wildly at him. “He’s been shot. 
He——” 

She broke off abruptly, rising hur- 
riedly, when the noise of an approach- 
ing motor car fell on her ears. She 
saw the glare of its lamps through the 
trees. Her brain went into a riot of 
confusing thoughts. She realized how 
her presence there might be misinter- 
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preted, that she might be suspected, 
arrested, and charged with this crime, 
and perhaps convicted. . She obeyed her 
first impulse. She ran to the garage, 
darting behind it, and hid amid the trees 
and shrubbery, then ventured to™look 
back. 

The glare of light 
down the narrow road. The car could 
be plainly seen. It was approaching 
the clearing, and the voice of Hugh 
Dagmar then could be heard. 

“Walpole must be out, Gordon, un- 

Jess he has dropped asleep,” he cried to 
his companion, “There’s no light in the 
shack.” 

“True. It sure looks gloomy.” 

“He'll most likely return in time for 
our little game. He was out fishing 
when I went to town.” 

“I guess he’ll soon show up. If he 

' doesn’t, Hugh, we'll return to our bil- 
liards. I'd as soon play one as the x 

“Stop a moment. What’s that?” 

“What’s what?’ Gordon asked, 
laughing. 

“Lying in the doorway,” said Dag- 
mar, as a glare of light more plainly 
revealed the prostrate man. “It’s Wal- 
pole. He’s hurt or has had a shock,” 
he cried excitedly, as he sprang from 
the car and ran toward the house. “Oh, 
good heavens, Gordon, come here! He 
has shot himself, or he’s been shot.” 

“Horrible!” Gordon had hastened to 
jain him. “His face is frightly muti- 
lated. I wouldn’t know him. If he 
killed himself-——” 

“Don’t wait to talk about it,” Dag- 

_mar interrupted. “Go at once and noti- 
fy the police. Run to the nearest house 
for a telephone,” he cried, urging him 
away. “It’s just around the corner. 
You'll make it on foot quicker-than the 
car would take to turn around and get 
you there. This is a case for the police 

and the coroner. I'll wait here and get 
the car out of the way in case they come 
in one. Don’t demur over it, Gordon, 
but go at once. We must touch nothing 
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till they come. Go ahead and lose no 
time.” 

“Leave it 
complying. 
possible.” 

Hugh Dagmar watched Gordon for a 
second, running at top speed up the 
woodland road. Then his teeth met 
with a sudden vicious snap. He turned 
abruptly, stepping over the body, and 
hurried into the house. 

Vera Penhallow had overcome her 
fear and agitation. She had heard 
what was said, and had seen what had 
occurred. She came out from the 


to me,’ Gordon cried, 
“T’ll return as soom as 


* gloom under the trees and stood staring 


toward the house. No light had ap- 
peared, She wondered why, and whai 
Dagmar was doing in the darkness 
within. Several minutes passed, and 
still she waited and watched. Then 
she saw the momentary flash of an 
electric torch. She drew the shawl 
around her and and stole nearer to the 
house. Shuddering when she ap- 
proached the body, now plainly visible 
in the light from the car, she was 
stealthily seeking a point from which 
she could see through the open door, 
when a dry twig snapped sharply under 
her foot. 

Dagmar appeared ‘at the door almost 
iffstantly. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, 
staring at her. 

“What are you doing?” Vera de- 
manded. She stood gazing at him, 
eyes glowing, but she was deathly pale. 

“Waiting for the police,” Dagmar 
curtly told her. “Don’t you see what 
has occurred? Walpole has committed 
suicide, or shot himself by accident. 
Either one or the other, unless he was 
murdered. It’s for the police to deter- 
mine which,” 

“What were you doing in there?” 
Vera repeated. Her tense voice and 
steadfast scrutiny were equivalent to an 
accusation, “You have not switched 
on the light.” 








“T needed no light to wait. I’m too 
upset and excited to know whether the 
light was on or not.” 

“You are not excited, Mr. Dagmar. 
You are perfectly cool.” 

“What do you imply by that?” / 

“Besides, you were using a small 
flash light. What were you doing?” 

Dagmar did not tell her. Instead he 
stepped out quickly and confronted her. 
“What do you mean by interrogating 
me in that way?” he asked, searching, 
with gleaming eyes, her set, white face. 
“Are you insinuating something? What 
brought you here, anyway ?” 

“T came to see him,” said Vera, point- 
ing. 

“You did, eh? For what?” 

“He told me yesterday that he had 
something very important to tell me. I 
consented to come here to hear it,” 
Vera explained with unflinching firm- 
ness. “It now is too late. There may 
be a reason for it,” she added signifi- 
cantly. “I will so inform the police and 
tell them what I have seen.” 

“No, you won't!” Dagmar’s thin lips 
twitched and took a vicious slant. “You 
will do nothing of the kind. Though 
nothing you can say would incriminate 
me, since I know nothing about the 
fatality, I will not permit you to make 
statements that might be misinterpreted 
to cast suspicion on me,” he said sternly. 
“You will go home, therefore, and say 
nothing about it.” 

“You are mistaken,” Vera told him 
defiantly. “I will tell the truth.” 

“No, you won't,” Dagmar repeated. 
“If you do, Miss Penhallow, if you say 
you were here to-night, that you had 
an appointment with this man, and if 
you mention the occasion for it, or say 
one word about me—listen!” He seized 
her wrist with a grip that made her 
wince. “If you do I will land your 
father in jail within a week,” he sternly 
threatened. 

“M—my father!” Vera Penhallow 
reeled as if dealt a blow. She stared 
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at him, swaying, with her hands pressed 
over her heart and her drawn, agonized 
face as white as if she had been sudden- 
ly. death-stricken. “My—my father!” 
she repeated, gasping. “You don’t 
know where he is! You don’t sd 

“T do know!” Dagmar cut in fiercely. 
“T know and can do it. He knew, too, 
and that’s what he would have told 
you,” he asserted, pointing to Sprague’s 
lifeless form. “He was heré only to 
blackmail you. I'll convince-you of it 
to-morrow. I’ll show you positive proof. 
No more to-night. You may be seen. 
Go home and say nothing,” he sternly 
commanded. “Unless you obey, I'll 
bring-him here to answer for the mur- 
der of twenty years ago. Go home, 
now, and say nothing.” 

Vera Penhallow shrank from him, 
She was tottering unsteadily. She 
turned without a word, clutching her 
shawl around her, and moved toward 
thé road, 

“Not that way,” Dagmar said quick- 
ly. “You might meet Gordon return- 
ing. “Pick your way through the woods 
and make sure you’re not seen. Go 
home and say nothing. Go home and 
—remember !” 

Vera Penhallow obeyed him. She 
turned quickly, affrightedly, as if. she 
realized the awful alternative, as if he 
had aroused the one greatest fear of all 
her life, the dread and horror that had 
hung over her since childhood; and 
without a word she hurried back of the 
garage and into the woods, where she 
quickly disappeared in the darkness. 

Dagmar watched her briefly. He was 
sure he had set upon her lips a seal she 
would not dare to break. He felt safe 
enough-even if she did. He coolly ran 
his car into the garage, then hurried in- 
to the bungalow and switched on the 
light. He glanced sharply around, with 
a gleam of cold and sinister satisfaction 
in his keen eyes. He felt sure of him- 





self, sure he had effectively covered 
every trace of his part in the dastardly 
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crime, and then he went out again and 
rae for Gordon and the police. 

“T have an irrefutable alibi,” he told 
himself. “The girl doesn’t know her 
father is dead. She won't dare to talk. 
Even if she does, I'll deny that I said 
anything about her father, or know any- 
thing about him, She'll have to tell 
why she came here, and I'll link her 
mame with Sprague in a way she'll not 
fancy. 

“He was just about going to reveal 
the whole business,” he reasoned, with 
an indifferent glance at the victim of 
his artful knavery. “I suspected it. I 
saw he was getting impatient and dis- 
Satisfied, and that J couldn’t wheedle 
him into serving my own ends much 
longer. I had to head him off or my 
whole scheme would have gone by the 
-board. It was a desperate risk, but I 
knew he must come in alone, that the 
shot would not be heard, and that I 
could return and clean up before the 
job was discovered. Gordon saw noth- 
ing. Desperate, indeed, but the game 
was worth the candle. Inow can defy 
the police.” 

Dagmar had not long to wait for 
them. He soon saw Gordon returning, 
and only a few minutes later the lamps 
of an approaching motor car appeared 
around the bend in the woodland road. 
It contained a police sergeant, a local 
physician and—Lieutenant Wayne. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN ALIBI 

T was nine o’clock when Wayne ap- 
proached to view the murdered man. 
Sprague was lying on his back across 
the threshold of the door, his feet in 
the living room of the bungalow, then 
brightly lighted, and his head and 
shoulders on the ground outside. The 
room was in some disorder ; a chair was 
overturned, the center table displaced, 
a few books evidently had been knocked 
from it and were lying on the floor, 


as if there had been a brief but quite 
violent struggle. A, few feet from the 
door lay a double-barreled gun, “pre- 
sumably the weapon used by the as- 
sassin. Wayne took in the scene with 
a quick, comprehensive glance before 
entering the house. 

“How long has he been dead, Ryder, 
as near as you can tell?” he said to the 
physician. “See what you make of it.” 

“It’s a murder case, Tom, plain 
enough,” said the sergeant after a hasty 
inspection of the body. “He was killed 
with a gun and a charge of big shot. It 
was fired at close range. That’s why he’s 
so badly cut up. There are some of the 
shots imbedded in the door casing and 
the door itself,” he added, pointing. 
“He was shot from around the corner, 
I'll say, just as he was entering the 
house.” 

“You say wrong, Hogan, in that 
case,’ Wayne crisply told him. “There 
is the gun on the floor. His assailant 
would not have left his own weapon 
here. He might be identified by it. If 
the gun belongs here, moreover, he 
would hardly have taken the trouble to 
earry it into the house. Note, also, the 
evidence of a struggle. This man was 
killed by some person in the room, not 
from around a corner of the house.” 

“Faith, that’s right!” Hogan quickly 
admitted. 

“Most of the charge entered the left 
ihe head and neck,” said the 
“He must have 


side of 
physician, looking up. 
been killed instantly.” 

“Can you fix the time ?” Wayne asked. 

“Not far from two hours. He must 
have been shot soon after dark,” 

“You think not earlier?” 

“It’s not probable. I would say later, 
Wayne, if anything.” 

“Perhaps I can help you on_ that 
point,” Dagmar volunteered, interrupt- 
ing courteously. 

“Do know Mr. Dagmar?” in- 
quired Gordon, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the detective. ~ ‘He has been 
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living here with Mr. Walpole. We 
were coming to play cards with him and 
found him as you see him. I have spent 
several evenings with them.” 

“T never have met him, Joe.” Wayne 
eyed Dagmar a bit sharply and shook 
hands with him. 

“Very glad to know you, Detective 
Wayne,” Dagmar said politely. “I in- 
ferred that my friend committed suicide, 
as I know of no person having cause to 
kill him. I hope you can clear up the 
mystery.” 

‘How can you help me fix the time?” 
Wayne inquired. 

“Partly by his habit since we have 
been here,” said Dagmar. “We have 
a small boat belonging to the place, and 
Walpole went out fishing nearly every 
afternoon and always returned about 
dusk. I drove downtown about half 
past six. Walpole then was anchoréd 
up the river about a hundred yards. I 
don’t think he could have come in and 
put up the boat much before dusk.” 

“L- see.” Wayne eyed him intently 
again. “You did not return, I infer, 
until you came with Gordon?” 

“I did not. I met Gordon in the 
Central House. We played billiards 
till after eight o’clock.” 

“That’s true,” Gordon corroborated. 
“It was near nine, Wayne, when we 
arrived here.” 

“Obviously a man could not be in 
two places at once.” Wayne was forced 
to believe, in fact, that Dagmar did not 
do the shooting. Who did, and whether 
Dagmar had instigated the crime, how- 
ever, were Open questions. 

“I certainly know nothing about the 
murder, Detective Wayne, absolutely 
nothing,” Dagmar said with very ap- 
parent sincerity. He shrewdly guessed 
what was in the detective’s mind. “J 
realize, nevertheless, because of the fact 
that we have been living alone here, I 
may incur some suspicion, and I wish at 
the very outset to do all J can to avert 
it and set myself right.” 


“That’s the proper spirit, Mr. Dag- 
mar,” Wayne approved, wondering 
whether he had any covert motive in 
displaying it. 

“You can easily learn all about me. 
My name is Hugh Dagmar. I have 
always lived in Cleveland, where my 
late father was a successful real-estate 
agent,” he said smoothly. “He died 
five months ago. Senator Sterling of 
the State legislature was his legal ad- 
viser and the administrator of his estate. 
He will confirm my statements.” 

“That ought to be good enough for 
any one,” \Wayne allowed. 

“I have sold my home in Cleveland 
and have no ties to bind me there. I 
have been abroad and enjoyed a sort of 
bohemian life, and after the settlement 
of the estate I set out on a motor trip 
to New England, never having been 
here. It was while on the road, or 
while stopping one night in Mayville, 
New York, that I first met Mr. Wal- 
pole,” he added, artfully naming his 
first stop with Sprague after leaving 
Cleveland, where he had not been seen 
with him, 

‘Do you mean that he then was a 
total stranger to you?’ Wayne asked 
bluntly. 

“Exactly,” Dagmar calmly informed 
him. “He told me his name was Frank 
Walpole, that he had sold a ranch in 
Texas and was going to Boston, that he 
had stopped in Mayville to see an old 
friend, whom he learned had died a year 
before. His trunk had gone through to 
Boston. I found him very congenial 
and invited him to motor with me as far 
as Niagara Falls. We enjoyed each 
other so much, Mr. Wayne, that we 
since have remained together. Learn- 
ing of this place purely by chance, we 
decided to rest a while and keep bach- 
elor’s hall. That really is all the de- 
finite information I can give you.” 

“And it’s all you really know about 
Walpole?” Wayne inquired. 


“Absolutely. Except, of course 
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from personal observation. He had 
money and seemed to be a very fine 
fellow.” 

“Did he say where his ranch was 
located ?” 

“Never. I once asked him, and he 
appeared to evade me, so I avoided pry- 
ing into his private affairs.” 

“And he told you nothing more about 
himself ?” 

“Nothing more definite. 
not talk about himself.” 

“Humph! That’s very singular.” 
Wayne glanced again at the dead man. 
He remembered what Vera Penhallow 
had said about him, and it seemed to 
confirm Dagmar’s statements to the let- 
ter, 

“T’'ll say so, too,” declared the ser- 
geant, who had been listening a bit in- 
eredulously. “Singular is right. It 
looks to me, Mr. Dagmar, as if he 
handed you a pack of lies out of whole 
cloth.” 

“If he did, sir, I certainly did not 
suspect it,” Dagmar said.coolly. 

“Such secrecy is more like that of a 
crook or a fugitive convict bent upon 
evading the police,” Hogan forcibly 
argued. “That may be why he wanted 
to lay low here.” 

“His trunk is in the house. You may 
learn something definite from that, or 
his belongings. I have not the slightest 
idea what it contains,” said Dagmar— 
who was very sure of what it did not 
contain. 

“Has he received any mail, or sent 
any?” Wayne asked abruptly, coming 
out of his brief consideration of the 
alleged circumstances. 

“Not a bit that I know of,” Dagmar 
told him. “He may have done so 
secretly, of course. If your suspi- 
cions 

“That’s enough for the present. I'll 
see what I can find.” 

Wayne checked him a bit curtly and 
entered the house, the others following. 
The living room was quite spacious, 


He would 


with a broad stone fireplace, but it was 
very simply furnished. A dining room 
adjoined it, and a narrow hall led to 
the rear door, with a bedroom on each 
side. 

“Does this gun belong here?” Wayne 
asked, picking it up. 

“It belongs to Mr. Brewster,” Dag- 
mar said nodding. “Tt has always 
stood in that corner near the fireplace.” 

“Loaded ?” 

“I think so. We never have used it, 
however, nor have I even examined it.” 

Wayne ran his little finger into the 
ntuzzle of each barrel. It came out 
clean when he drew it from the first. 
The other, however, turned the finger 
dark and soiled. 

“One barrel has recently been dis- 
charged,” he said bluntly. “Here’s the 
empty shell in the breech. The other 
barrel still is loaded. It looks to me as 
if the gun was impulsively seized and 
used by somevone with whom Walpole 
was having an altercation, or whom he 
assaulted, and who shot him in self- 
defense.” 

“IT agree with you,” Dagmar said 
quickly. “This evidence of a struggle 
seems to confirm that theory.” 

“Has he ever mentioned an enemy or 
appeared to fear such a fate as this?” 

“Never,” Dagmar said emphatically. 
“In fact, Detective Wayne, I don’t see 
how as kind and genial a man could 
have an enemy,” he added, with un- 
blushing fervor. 

Wayne did not reply. He turned 
abruptly and searched the pockets of 
Sprague’s clothing, the same he had 
worn while fishing. He found no letters 
or papers, but a ring containing two 
keys, one to the bungalow, the other his 
trunk key. Wayne hastened to open 
the trunk and carefully inspected its 
contents. He could find no transpor- 
tation stickers on the trunk, but there 
was evidence that some had_ been 
scraped off. It contained no steel box, 
which Sprague had mentioned to Dag- 
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mar, no writing of any kind, no marked 
_ garments, though the trade labels evi- 
dently had been removed from several, 
and Detective Wayne finally flung them 
back into the trunk, frowning darkly 
and rising as if quite disgusted by his 
vain search. 

“I guess you’re right, sergeant,” he 
commented, “All this points to a crook 
or a convict bent on hiding his identity 
as well as himself.” 

“Sure it does,” Hogan assented. “I 
guess we can bank on that.” 

“I think so. But we’re not getting 
anywhere,” Wayne continued with a 
display of irritation so unusual that the 
sergeant Was quite perplexed. ““We 
can’t do much before daylight, when 
we can see things outside. You wait 
here, Hogan, till I return. I want the 
body removed and must bring the cor- 
oner. I’m very. sorry, Mr. Dagmar, 
but I must hold you as a material wit- 
ness,” he turned and said much less 
gruffly. 

“That’s all right.” Dagmar bowed 
agreeably. “I expected you would. 
You'll find me right here until this ter- 
rible case is settled.” 

“That won’t do.” Wayne gravely 
shook his head. “I’m sorry, very sorry, 
but I must arrest you and hold you in 
custody.” 

“Do you mean that I must go to 
jail?’ Dagmar questioned, frowning. 

“Only temporarily,” Wayne told him. 
“T will arrange to get you out on bail 
as soon as the court opens in the morn- 
ing.” 

“But why——” 

“Please don’t oppose it,’ Wayne re- 
quested. “The gravity of the case re- 
quires it. I really have no alternative. 
I'll have you bailed, however, in the 
morning.” 

“Oh, well! It’s all right, Wayne, in 
that case.” Dagmar held out his hand. 
“I'll go with you willingly.” 

“Good enough.” Detective Wayne 
smiled approvingly. “There’s room for 


you, Gordon, in my car. We'll leave at 
once. Wait here, Hogan, till I return” 


CHAPTER V. 
CONFLICTING EVIDENCE, 


T was not as soon as he had led 
Sergeant Hogan to expect, that 
Lieutenant Wayne rettirned to the bun- 
galow. The burly police sergeant, how- 
ever, was not left entirely alone. The 
ceroner came around midright and 
viewed the body, and later gave the 
necessary instructions for its removal. 
Soon after an undertaker arrived with 
an assistant, and to his establishment to 
await such steps as the law required 
went all that remained of the grateful, 
loyal, but unsophisticated young man 
who soothed the dying moments of Joe 
Penhallow on that wild night weeks be- 
fore. 

It was near six o’clock and long after 
daybreak when Wayne returned. His 
face appeared pinched and drawn, his 
eyes a bit heavy, as if he had not slept. 
But his movements were quick and en- 
ergetic. He found Sergeant Hogan 
seated on a box near the garage, talking 
with a short, red-haired man in over- 
alls. 

“Faith, you’re like Christmas to a 
kid,” Hogan vouchsafed as the detec- 
tive approached them. “You're a long 
time coming. Where have you been?” 

“Busy,” Wayne tersely told him, 

“T guess Dagmar was right about the 
time of the murder.” 

“Why ?” 

“Macy, here, who lives a piece up the 
road, saw Walpole on the river just be- 
fore dusk. He was hauling his kedge 
anchor and getting ready to come home. 
He couldn’t have got here much before 
dark. Faith, as far as-that goes, I 
don’t see why the exact time cuts any 
ice.” 

“Tt may, sergeant, though you do not 
see it,” Wayne said dryly. 

“That’s not all Macy 


has _ seen,” 
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‘Hogan then reported. “He has seen a 
girl coming down this way on three or 
four different nights. She was not 
acting quite right.” 

“Tell me.” Wayne turned to the man. 
“What was she doing? Where did you 
see her?” M 
_ “Crossing the strect, sir, soon after 
dark,” Macy told him. “She wore a 
black shaw] over her head as if she didn’t 
want to be seen.” 

“Do you know the girl?” 

“I couldn’t mistake her. 
ow Penhallow’s girl.” 

“Did you see her last night?” 
Wayne’s eyes narrowed ominously. 

“T did not, sir, but I’ve seen her other 
nights. She didn’t come down here by 
the road. She took a path a bit farther 
up, which leads down back of the gar- 
age.” 

“T’ll go have a look at it.” 

Wayne hastened around the garage 
and quickly found the path. He scanned 
it closely and found prints of narrow 
shoes and pointed heels, also bruised 
fresh leaves, obviously very recently 
crushed by a small, slender foot. He 
turned back, frowning perplexedly and 
more apprehensively. 

“I’m going into the house, sergeant,”’ 
he said brusquely. “Send Macy about 
his business. I want no observers.” 

Hogan obeyed and followed him. 
“What was the idea?’ he venttred, 
when he joined Wayne at the open door. 
“Did you think it necessary to arrest 
Dagmar?” 

“Advisable,” Wayne corrected. “I 
did not want him around while 1 was 
making my investigations» That was 
my chief reason. There’s no telling at 
this time how near I’m shooting to the 
mark, or how far from it.” 

“But Dagmar couldn’t have done the 
killing. That’s plain enough.” 

“Some one did it,” Wayne said 
snappishly, “I want the one who did. 
I’ve examined Walpole’s hands. All 
hands have vocational characteristics. 


’Twas Wid- 


He wasn’t a ranch owner. He has 
handled pick and¢ shovel, that fellow, 
good and plenty. It shows in his cal- 
loused palms and between his thumb 
and forefinger. He either lied to 
Dagmar, or Dagmar lied to us.” 

“But, man alive, we know Dagmar 
didn’t kill him. We know——” 

“Never mind it now.” 

Wayne had been gazing grimly at the 
dark stains on the ground and the 
threshold. He turned and examined 
the door casing on the right side. Deep- 
ly imbedded in it were several bits of 
lead, part of the charge that had been 
fired at Sprague. They appeared at 
first sight to have come from the direc- 
tion the sergeant had suggested the 
night before, as if the assassin had fired 
from near the corner of the house just 
as his victim was entering it. 

“Buckshot!” Wayne muttered. “No 
wonder he was badly disfigured. It 
may have been done to prevent recog- 
nition and identification. The evidence 
of a struggle denotes that he was shot 
by some one- in the room, however, 
whose escape he may have been trying 
to prevent.” 

“By closing the door,” 
gested. 

“Quite likely. Here are a few shots 
in the door, also, and——” 

Wayne had turned, stopping abruptly, 
and was gazing toward the rear of the 
house. He could see straight through 
the rear entry to the back door. He 
also could see a small bright spot, no- 
ticeable because of the dimness in that 
part of the entry. 

“There’s a hole in the panel of that 
back door,” he said. “This way, ser- 
geant. We'll have a look at it.” 

Wayne led the way out’and around to 
the rear of the house, where he ex- 
amined the hole in the panel. It was 
about five feet from the ground, and, 
glancing down, giving him another mo- 
mentary chill, he saw again the indenta- 
tions of pointed heels and a slender 


Hogan sug- 
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shoe. He obliterated them with his foot 
and said nothing about them. 

“This hole was made with a bradawl,” 
he muttered. 

“Or with a wire nail,” added Hogan. 

“Tt evidently was made by some who 
wanted .to spy upon the two men, as 
well as hear what they were saying,” 
Wayne reasoned, peering through the 
house. “The living room can be plain- 
ly seen, and the hole is directly in a line 
with Walpole’s trunk. Recently made, 
too. The design is obvious, but what 
was the motive? That’s the question.” 

“You answer it,” said Hogan dryly. 

“I’m going to,” Wayne sharply told 
him. “You can bet on that.” 

He did not linger at the rear door, 
but hastened back into the house. With 
a lens he carefully inspected Sprague’s 
trunk, particularly the lock and clamps, 
then the tumblers in the dining room. 

“What do you find?” Hogan ques- 
tioned curiously, watching him. 

“The finger prints of both men are 
on that trunk,” Wayne told him. “That’s 
a point to be remembered. Why are 
Dagmar’s on it?” 

“Faith, that’s right, too.” Hogan’s 
eyes lighted. “Why was he meddling 
with Walpole’s trunk?” 

Detective Wayne did not reply. His 
discovery at the back door now led him 
to examine the front one more care- 
fully. About an inch from the top in- 
ner corner he discovered a tiny oily 
spot. It surrounded a bit of fresh putty 
colored to match the wood. It had been 
forced into a hole about the size of the 
lead in an ordinary pencil. It would 
have been almost invisible but for the 
oil that had exuded from the putty and 
caused a slight discoloration. 

“What do you make of it?” 
questioned. 

“You’re as good a guesser as I am,” 
Wayne replied. ‘“Here’s another near 
the outer edge of the door.” 

“Worm holes, may be,” Hogan 
vaguely suggested, whose wisdom on 


Hogan 


the subject was confined wholly to fish 
bait. “The putty may have been stuffed 
in to hide them or keep them from 
spreading.” 

Wayne expressed no opinion after 
hearing that. It did not seem worth 
while. ~-He noticed the direction from 
one to the other, and that it led direct- 
ly toward a plate shelf several feet 
from the floor, where he could see three 
other faint discolorations about a foot 
from one another. He did not com- 
ment upon them, however, but stood 
staring at the floor for several minutes, 
thinking deeply and fingering his chin. 

“T guess, sergeant, I’ve picked up all 
there is to be found here,” he remarked, 
glancing at his watch. 

“You know best,” Hogan conceded. 

“There’s no need for you to remain 
here. Dagmar consented to lend me his . 
keys. I'll lock the house and garage 
and leave them for the present.” 

“T’ll go home then and get my break- 
fast.” 

“One moment, Hogan.” Wayne 
placed one hand on his shoulder, gaz- 
ing more gravely at him. “Not a word 
about what we have said and seen 
here !” 

“I’m dumb, Tom,” Hogan quickly as- 
sured him: “Trust me.” 

“And not a word or hint about the 
Penhallow girl.” Wayne’s voice soft- 
ened unconsciously. “I’m acquainted 
with Vera Penhallow. I’m going now 
to have a talk with her. Not one word, 
Hogan, mind you.” 

“You know me, Tom,” Hogan told 
him. 

“Very good,” Wayne approved with 
a nod and smile. “Go and get your 
breakfast.” , 


CHAPTER VI. 

UNDER A CLOUD, 
OM WAYNE’S face wore no smile 
when he camie out of the woodland 


road and approached the home of Vera 
Penhallow. He looked grave and anx- 
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ious. He had always felt a deep sym- 
pathy for her and her mother, and the 
step from sympathy to love is short. 

Wayne realized more keenly when 
danger threatened her how deat she 
was to him. He knew how sensitive 
she was, how warm and loyal a heart- 
was hers. She seemed to him to be 
standing alone, self-ostracized, “under 
the crime cloud that hung over her. 
For neither she nor any around. her 
knew of the grievous mistake that oc- 
casioned the murder by Joseph Pen- 
hallow twenty years before. He had 
come down with her through all the 
years only as others regarded him, 
branded by the law, and misjudged 
through his own unwise and unfortu- 
nate silence. No wonder he had yearned 
for one true and tender tongue to set 
him right. 

Tom Wayne was too keen a man to 
view things as he wanted them to be 
rather than as they were. He knew 
the” evidence pointing to Vera Penhal- 
low was reliable, aftd, however he might 
interpret it, or whatever else he might 
seriously suspect, that it presented pos- 
Sibilities no discriminating mind would 
overlook. It was seven o’clock when 
he approached her home, and he dis- 
covered her picking nasturtiums in a 
flower garden back of the house. 

Vera started slightly when she saw 
him approaching. The tinge of color 
brought to her cheeks by the fresh 
morning air faded instantly, and for 
a moment there rose in her eyes the 
frightened, hunted look of one who, 
conscious of guilt, feels the near ap- 
proach of what is most dreaded. She 
had believed Hugh Dagmar. She could 
not doubt what he had told her, and one 
thought nerved her to outward coim- 
posure, a thought of her father, of the 
sacrifice that must be made for his sake, 
as she realized the absolute necessity of 
deception to shield him and avert all the 
suffering and the horror that exposure 
irivolved. 


“Good morning, Vera.” Wayne 
greeted her pleasantly and took her 
hand. He found it very cold, and he 
could feel that she was trembling. “I 
call very soon after meeting you yes- 
terday, and also very early in the morn- 
ing. I guess you’re surprised.” 

“Somewhat.” Vera eyed him 
gravely, but forced a faint smile to her 
lips. “Mamma has Ttiot come down 
from her room. She does not rise 
quite so early. I always prepare our 
break fast.” 

“You know, of course, that I do not 
call to see her at this hour,” Wayne 
said. “I really came to see you, though 
something else brought me out here. 
Have you heard what occurred last 
night at the bungalow?” 

“Mr. Macy, the stone mason, went 
by a short time ago. He stopped and 
told me that Mr. Walpole was killed 
last evening,” Vera said. Her voice 
was firm, her eyes meeting his with 
steady, unflinching gaze. 

“Did he tell you how ?”’ Wayne asked. 

“He said he was shot, probably by 
accident, though it might be suicide. 
It is very terrible.” 

“That was the first you knew of it?” 

“Of course.” Vera drew closer the 
worsted shawl she then fad over her 
shoulders, “I seldom go out evenings,” 
she added deliberately. “I would not 
be likely to have heard of it.” 

“True,” Wayne murmured, He saw 
something that she had not yet discov- 
ered, a dark-red stain on the fringe 
near one corner of the shawl. It- had 
touched the face of the dead man when 
she was crouching over him. “The 
air is cool this morning. Do you feel 
cold?” he asked. Then he took her 
arm gently and drew her through the 
open door of a porch adjoining the 
kitchen. “Wait here with me,” he said. 
“T want you to tell me something.” 

“Tell you something?” Vera stead- 
ied herself. “About what, Mr. 
Wayne?” 









“Just what you know about Frank 
Walpole.” : 
“I know nothing about him. 
~ you so yesterday.” 

“Nor about Hugh Dagmar?” 
“Nothing.” 


I told 


“Have you ever been to the bungalow®. 


iad 


to see either of them 

“Mr. Wayne!’ Vera protested. She 
drew up, frowning, with her dry, glit- 
tering eyes like pools of somber light 
in the marble whiteness of her fine 
face. “How can you ask me such a 
question? I don’t think you are justi- 
fied, You should know me better than 
‘to think I would - 

“Hush! No man could think better 
of you than I,” Wayne said gravely. 
He saw that his mission would prove 
futile, that he would be met only with 
denials, and that she evidently had 
taken a position she was determined 
to maintain; and he saw nothing then 
to be gained by trying to force dis- 
closures from her. “I think you should 
know, too, that I would do anything 
in my power to serve you,” he added 
earnestly, “Is there anything I might 
do, Vera, anything I can do?” 

“No, Mr. Wayne, nothing.” Vera 
shook her head and replied a bit coldly. 
“You’re very kind to offer, but I know 
of nothing.” 

“Nor anything you can confide “to 
me ?” 

“I have nothing to confide.” 

“Yet you are very pale and appear 
distressed,” Wayne said gently. “I 
could not see you thus without my heart 
yearning with all its strength to be of 
aid to you.” 

“You are very kind, but there is noth- 
ing you can do,” Vera repeated. She 
drew back a little with her hands 
pressed over her heart, with her lips 
quivering, and her eyes gone dim with 
rising tears. “I am not in more pain 
than usual, Please don’t add to it.” 

“Not for all the world,” Wayne told 
her. “You know that I mean well 
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enough. You must know that I un- 
derstand, that I know what you mean, 
and how much I care for you and. ie 

“Care for me!” 

“May I use the ward I long to use?” 
Wayne asked. ‘May I tell you, Vera, 
how dear you are to me, how deeply 
I love you 5 

“Oh, please—please!” She~shrank 
from him, repelling him, interrupting 
him with a pitedus, agonized moan. 
“Don’t_speak to me like that. Don’t 
say that,” she entreated, shuddering. 
“There must be nothing like that. Don’t 
speak of it again. I would let no man 
come under the cloud that hangs over 
me,” she cried, staring at him through 
a mist of tears. “I would let no man 
link his life with mine. It would be 
a wrong beyond pardon. It would be 
a sin Heaven itself would not condone. 
Don’t speak of it again—never! Never! 
The crime cloud prohibits * 

“Hush! I hear your mother com- 
ing.” Wayne took her arm and drew 
her from the porch. She was almost 
breathless in her piteous distress and 
agitation. “She must not see me,” he 
added quickly. “No more at present. 
Calm yourself and pinch some color 
into your cheeks. I will go at once.” 

He did not wait to see whether she 
obeyed him. He was fot without an 
object in leaving her thus, without one 
parting word of consolation and -en- 
couragement. He passed quickly 
around the house and through the front 
gate, then walked rapidly away. 











CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT WAYNE SAID. 


AYNE had not forgotten his prom- 

ise to Hugh Dagmar. He -did 

not hasten to keep it, however. He 
went to his office in police headquarters 
after leaving Vera Penhallow, where 
he conferred privately with a_ brother 
detective, James Blair, for more than 
half an hour. He then hastened to get 
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in touch with the president and the 
cashier of the City Nation#l Bank. It 
then was near nine o’clock, and he again 
thought of his promise to Dagmar. 

There was no indication of haste, 
excitement, or uncertainty in the de- 
tective’s face when he passed through 
the county courthouse and entered the 
adjoining jail. There had settled upon 
‘it an expression of grim composure 
and firm determination, as if he real- 
ized that his duty, regardless of his 
feelings, left him no other course than 
that on which he had decided. 

“T'll relieve you of Mr. Dagmar,” he 
said to the warden. “There is no need 
to hold him longer.” 

“Is that so? Something 
up?” 

“He was detained only as a witness. 
Ill wait for him. I have the key to 
his house.” 

Dagmar soon was brought into the 
warden’s office. Though expecting his 
visit, he greeted the detective quite 
effusively and appeared none the worse 
for his night in custody. 

“Have you made the arrangements?” 
he inquired eagerly. “Could you find 
a bondsman ?” 

“T haven’t tried,”» Wayne said. 
won't be necessary.” 

“What! Am I not to be bailed?” 
Dagmar’s countenance changed expres- 
sion. “Do you mean that I must re- 
main here until——” 

“Until you choose to walk out,” 
Wayne interrupted, smiling. “Come on. 
Pll go with you. Here are your keys. 
I am through at the bungalow, though 
I must return with you to get the gun 
with which the murder was committed. 
Have you had your breakfast?” 

“Yes, a very good one.” 

“T telephoned to the warden about 
that,” Wayne remarked, with a quick 
wink at the former as they went out. 
“I know you’re not accustomed to a 
jail menu and might have found it dis- 
tasteful. Fine morning, isn’t it?” he 


new come 


queried, as they emerged from the main 
door into the bright sunshine. - 

“Say,-you’ve got me going!” Dag- 
mar stopped and stared at the detec- 
tive’s inscrutable face. “I’m mighty 
glad to be out, of course, but this is 
a serious matter to me. What do you 
mean? Why: id 

“Simply, Mr. Dagmar, that you're 
no longer in custody,” Wayne inter- 
rupted. He laughed lightly for a mo- 
ment. ‘Pardon my little pleasantry. 
It relieves the tension one feels in such 
this. I talked with Judge 
Hopkins this morning over the tele- 
phone and convinced him that, under 
the circumstances, it -»won’t be neces- 
sary to hold you.” 

“By Jove, I’m glad to hear that!” 
Dagmar cried, elated. 

“Your testimony, however, will be 
required at the inquest and trial.” 

“Must I remain here until——’ 

“Not necessarily. I can arrange for 
a deposition, Dagmar, if you want to 
leave town a little later. I think I can 
fix it so as to cover the ground.” 

“By Jove, that is very good of you, 
Lieutenant Wayne,” Dagmar said with 
genuine feeling. “I'll tell the world 
you’re a mighty fine fellow. I hardly 
know how to thank you.” 

“Don’t try,” Wayne advised, smiling. 
“J must go with you and get the gun. 
Shall we walk to the bungalow? We 
can do it in next to nothing.” 

“By all means,” Dagmar consented. 
“T’ll be glad to stretch my legs. But 
what do you mean by an inquest and 
trial?’ he inquired more 
“Who the deuce is to be tried? 
the circumstances any different 
what they were last evening?” 

“Well, some different,” Wayne said. 

“How so? What have you learned? 
Do you object to telling me?” Dagmar 
asked when the detective demurred. 
“Pardon me in that case. I don’t want 
to appear inquisitive, of course, 


though——’"’ 
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, 
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“Oh, I don’t mind telling you, Dag- 
mar, providing you'll say nothing about 
it,” Wayne interrupted. “I don’t want 
it disclosed for a few days, at least.” 

“I give you my word,” Dagmar 
quickly assured him. “After what you 
*have done for me, Wayne, I would be 
doubly ashamed to betray your confi- 
dence.” 

“That’s good enough.” 

“Do you mean that other evidence 
has been discovered °” 

“Very convincing evidence.” 

“Is some one suspected ?” 

“Seriously,” Wayne said _ tersely. 
“There’s a girl in the case. I suspected 
it from the first. She lives quite near, 
and I suppose Walpole became infatu- 
ated with her. I know he has fre- 
quently been seen with her. Her name 
is Penhallow. Have you ever seen her 
at the bungalow ?” 

“Several times, but only briefly and 
always during the day,” Dagmar ad- 
mitted with some reluctance. His in- 
terest had. changed to deep concern, 
though he suppressed any betrayal of 
it. “I’m amazed,” he added. “I ‘sup- 
posed her-above suspicion. She may 
have been there in the evening, of 
course, without my knowledge. I was 
often in town till quite late.” 

“She was there last evening,” Wayne 
said bluntly. “I found her footprints 
in the path back of the garage. I dis- 
covered a hole in the back door, through 
which she probably looked to learn 
whether-you were away and Walpole 
was alone. I can imagine no other 
cause for it.” 

“Good heavens! It seems incredi- 

“It’s true,’ Wayne grimly asserted. 
“I found prints of her feet near the 
front door. I talked briefly with her 
this morning, but without betraying my 
suspicions, and I saw a stain on her 
shawl. She had not discovered it. She 
evidently was near the body after shoot- 


ing Walpole, probably to see whether 
she had killed him.” 

“Good heavens!” Dagmar repeated. 
“On my word, Wayne, I can hardly 
believe it. Do you really think she 
killed him?” 

“Think so? 
doubt of it.” 

“But for what reason? Why rm 

“Faugh! You’re not a_ lunkhead. 
The evidence and circumstances admit 
of only one interpretation.” 

“You mean e ~ 

“The girl was there to see Walpole. 
There was an altercation and a strug- 
gle. The furniture showed that. Wal- 
pole tried to prevent her from leaving 
the house. The girl was alarmed, and 
she probably seized the gun for pro- 
tection or to compel him to let her de- 
part. She may have discharged it ac- 
cidentally or shot him in self-defense. 
I'll force the truth from her later. Be 
all that as it may, Dagmar, Vera Pen- 
hallow certainly killed your friend. 
You can count on that.” 

“I’m astounded.” Dagmar scarcély 
knew what to say. He wanted time 
to consider the sudden threatening sit- 
uation. “She has always appeared to 
be very sedate and x 

“The fault may have been Wal- 
pole’s,” Wayne interrupted. “On the 
other hand, Dagmar, appearances are 
often deceptive. She may have in her 
a streak of her——- Wait a minute!” 

Wayne stopped abruptly. They had 
arrived at the road to the bungalow. A 
man was approaching them, hidden 
from view until then by a turn of the 
road and the trees and shrubbery on 
one side. 

There was no mistaking his charac- 
ter. He was a pronounced type of the 
genus hobo, a tramp from head to foot. 
He was of middle age, with shaggy 
hair, a scraggly brown beard, patched 
and shabby garments gray with dust, 
and a woolen shirt and cap. He slowed 
down, hesitating upon seeing the stern 
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eye of the detective fixed on him, but 
still he ventured nearer. 

“Where are you going?” 
gruffly asked him. 

“T’m looking for work.” 
gazed at him doubtfully. 
into town to 4 

“I guess not! This town has no use 
for birds of your feather. You go that 
way,” Wayne commanded, pointing. 

“That’s the way I came,” grumbled 
the tramp. 

“And that’s the way you’re going.” 

“Is that so?” The tramp scowled 
and vented a hoarse snarl. “I ain't 
so sure. You don’t own this burg, do 
you?” 

“You about face and go that way, 
or you'll get plenty of hard work,” 
Wayne said sternly, showing his de- 
tective’s badge. “You get a move on. 
I'll not tell you again. I'll run you 
into town in bracelets.” 

“Is that so?” The tramp sneered 
and drew away. There was a gleam 
of murderous hatred in his lowering 
eyes. “Why don’t you fence in your 
darned old burg? I should worry. Oh, 
I'll go!” He shrank quickly when the 
detective stepped nearer to him, and 
then he turned and moved away, mut- 
tering resentfully and with frequent 
threatening glances over his shoulder. 

“Infernal vagrants!” Wayne mut- 
tered. “There are many of them 
around: “We don’t stand for them. I’d 
run the rascal in, Dagmar, if I had not 
much more important business on 
hand.” 

“I suppose they’re a nuisance,” Dag- 
mar observed as they entered the wood- 
land road. 

“They are, indeed, and then some.” 

“What you 
girl having a streak— 

“Of her father,” Wayne interrupted. 

“What about him?” 

“He shot a man twenty years ago 
while attempting to rob. He was in- 
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dicted for murder, but he never has 
been run down.” 

“Is it*possible?” Dagmar exclaimed. 
“T had not heard of it.” 

“Nor has he ever been heard from,” 
Wayne added. “He may be dead. Be 
sure you say nothing about what I have 
told you.” 

“Not a word, Wayne, I promise.” 

“T don’t want it to leak out before 
I arrest the girl,” explained the detec- 
tive. “I probably will do so to-mor- 
row or the next day. I defer it for 
several reasons.” 

“T suppose you have her under sur- 
veillance,’ Dagmar remarked. 

“No.” Wayne shook his head. 
“There is no need of it. She doesn’t 
dream that she is suspected. I’ll prob- 
ably take her in to-morrow. I'll very 
soon force a confession from her.” 

“I hope so, Wayne, I’m sure.” 

“All I want now is the gun, Dag- 
mar, and I'll return at once. I’m very 
busy,” Wayne explained as they were 
approaching the house. 

Dagmar hastened to open the door 
for him. He did not attempt to de- 
tain the detective, who soon departed 
with. the weapon. He watched him 
hurry away, however, and the paleness 
that settled in his cheeks and the vi- 
cious gleam that rose in his frowning 
eyes told how desperately he regarded 
the suddenly turned situation. He did 
not suspect Wayne, but he feared him. 

Would he, indeed, he asked himself, 
be able to force the truth from Vera 
Penhallow? Would she, under his per- 
sistent inquiries, and even to shield her 
father, refuse to disclose what she had 
seen the previous night, and what he 
had told her? 

Dagmar realized only too keenly to 
what extent a confession from her 
would cast suspicion upon him. He 
could see only one other way to avert 
the impending disaster. For a quar- 
ter hour he viewed it from every angle, 
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weighed every contingency, and then 
he took it—that one sure way. 

He sprang from the chair he had 
taken. and ran out to the garage. He 
was not a man to shrink from a des- 
perate venture, once having resolved 
upon it. He departed in the car and 
drove rapidly up the road, then at top 
speed in the direction the tramp had 
taken. He had covered less than a 
mile when he saw him lying under a 
tree at one side of the road. He slowed 
down and stopped within a few feet 
of him. 

“That detective put something over 
on you, didn’t her” Dagmar inquired 
pleasantly. 

“Did he?” The tramp sat up on 
the grass. “Let me tell you something. 
I'll put it back on him, blast him,” if 
I ever get a chance.” 

“Will you?” Dagmar laughed: 

“You can bet | will, and it’s a good, 
safe gamble,” said the tramp viciously. 
“I'd put him away for the price of a 
can of beans.” 

“I guess you've got the right stuff in 
you, after all,” Dagmar told him. “Is 
that your line?” 

“What my line?” 

“Putting away persons you don’t 
like.” 

“I’ve got no special line.” The tramp 
grinned. “But I might do it.” 

“If there was anything in it, eh?” 

“That would be the main thing.” 

“The only thing—perhaps,” said 
Dagmar pointedly. 

“Tl say so.” The tramp’s grin 
broadened and became a laugh, and a 
very expressive one. 

“I can give you a job,” Dagmar told 
him. 

“I’m looking for one—if it’s the 
right kind.” 

“You may be too particular.” 

“I won’t be particular at all if the 
pay is right.” 

“Suppose you can name your own 
price ?’”’ 


“And~ get it?? The tramp’s eyes 
took on an evil glitter. 

“And get it.”. Dagmar emphasized 
it with a forward lurch. 

“Say! Is that only suppose—or does 
it go?” 

“It goes.” 

“The job’s as -good as done, then.” 

Dagmar glanced sharply up and 
down the street. There was no ob- 
server. “Get in the car!” he cried, 
pointing to the rear seat. “Lie on the 
floor and put the robe over you. As 
good as done, eh? I'll take you where 
we can discuss it.” 

Much can be said often in a very 
few words. There was none wasted 
in the brief interview. Each seemed to 
know almost precisely what the other 
wanted, and the need of one dovetailed 
perfectly with that of the other. 

The tramp scrambled into the car 
and covered himself with the robe. 

Hugh Dagmar drove back to the 
bungalow. 

Only one person had seen him go 
and return, driving nearly at top speed 
in each direction—Vera Penhallow. 

“What does it mean?” she asked her- 
self. “What does it all mean?” 

She was alone in het bedroom and 
saw him from the window. She had 
been trying to clear the tangle of con- 
fusing thoughts in her aching brain and 
to get an intelligible grasp on the whole 
situation. It seemed to her like a hor- 
rible dream, a hideous nightmare, but 
she knew it had come out of the crime 
cloud that had hung over her since 
childhood. 

“Did he lie to me?” she asked her- 
self, gazing at the rising dust left by 
the speeding car when it entered the 
woodland road. “Does he really know 
where my father is living, or did he 
lie to me? Can he do what he threat- 
ened, or did he lie?’ she repeated. 
“Can he, indeed, bring him here to an- 
swer for his crime, to face a trial, a 
conviction, and to suffer the awful pen- 
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alty? Oh, the agony of it—the awful, 
awful horror of it!” 

She had begun to doubt Hugh Dag- 
mar. It seemed inconsistent and in- 
credible that the murdered man, a total 
stranger to her, had come there only 
to. win her affection and to blackmail 
her if he failed. She was thinking, 
too, of what Detective Wayne had said 
to. her, of her own denials, and how 
willingly and with what infinite relief 
she would have given herself into his 
arms and told the whole truth—bar the 
one horror that sealed her lips. 

“T must know! I must be absolutely 
sure!” She drew back from the win- 
dow, though her white face took on a 
look of sudden determination and she 
hastened to her wardrobe closet for a 
wrap. “I must know—will know! He 
said he could prove it. He shall show 
me—he shall show me the proofs.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ONE SURE WAY. 


HEN one man is in a threatening 
situation from which only some 
desperate deed can free him, and an- 
other is in direful need of what the 
former can supply, it does not take 
long to come to an understanding. 

Hugh Dagmarssat down with the 
tramp in the bungalqw, leaving the door 
partly open in order to watch the road 
and guard against an unexpected in- 
truder. 

“Who are you, my man, and where 
do you live?” he inquired when they 
were seated. 

“Who I am doesn’t matter,” said the 
tramp. His hangdog face seemed to 
warrant making him a confederate in 
any knavish venture, if profitable. 
“You can call me Miggs, or any old 
mame. I answer to any handle when 
the eats are on, and I live anywhere I 
happen to ‘be.” 

“I guess 
smiled grimly. 


that’s true.” Dagmar 


“Miggs will do... Let 


it go at that. Do you know why I 
have brought you here?” 

“T canguess,” Miggs said more seri- 
ously. . 

“IT want something done, and I’ll pay 
well for it.” 

“Te, do it, a8 
enough.” 

“What do you cg}i enough?” 

“That depends on the job.” 

“Suppose it’s the worst thing you 
could do?” 

“That would call for the highest 
price. I reckon something in the thou- 
sands would tempt me.” 

“Would five thousand? 
asked impressively. 

“Would it?” Migg’s squinted eyes 
opened wider. “That would clinch it.” 

“T’'ll pay that much, half in advance,” 
Dagmar told him. 

“How much risk will I take?” 

“No risk at all.” 

“Why don’t you do the job yourself 
then?’ Miggs asked keenly. 

“Because [ want it done while I’m 
elsewhere. I want a sure alibi. You 
will take no risk, Miggs, because you've 
not been seen or thought of as a fac 
tor in this case.” 

“I get you.” Miggs nodded: quickly 
after brief consideration. ‘‘Come 
across. You don’t need to be mealy- 
mouthed. What is the job? Hand it 
to me straight.” 

“Straight as a string,” Dagmar as- 
sured him, drawing nearer. “A mur- 
der was committed here last night and 
a girl is suspected.” 

“Who suspects her?” 

“The detective at work on the case. 
He’s the man you saw me with, who 
told you to take the back 

“Blast him!” Miggs vented an ugly 
snarl. “I’m tempted to do the job for 
nothing. Go on,” he directed, when 
Dagmar laughed audibly. “What about 
the girl?” 

“Wayne, the found 
convincing evidence of her guilt,’ Dag- 
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mar continued. “He has not a doubt 
of it, in fact, and wants to arrest her 
to-morrow. She doesn’t know it, how- 
ever, and he’s not watching her. He 
has been fooled completely. Now, 
Miggs, here it is in a nutshell,” he said 
more impressively, “If the girl were 
to disappear and her body be found in 
the river a little later, neither Wayne 
nor any one else would doubt that she 
was guilty, and that she committed sui- 
cide by drowning herself. Get me?” 

“Sure I get you.” Miggs nodded 
thoughtfully. “Could we get the girl 
without any risk?” 

“Like breaking sticks,” Dagmar 
quickly told him. “I'll make an ap- 
pointment with her to meet me secretly, 
say around dusk this evening. She'll 
consent readily and say nothing about 
it. I’m sure of that. She won’t dare 
to refuse,” he explained pointedly. 
“I'll have her consent to meet me at 
some secluded point in the woods near 
the river bank, out of possible observa- 
tion, where you can be hiding and wait- 
ing for her. I must be in town when 
the job-is done.” 

“T’m on,” said Miggs. “You want 
her put in the river. A blow on the 
head would silence her.” 

“Instantly. And any mark it leaves 
would be attributed to a fall on the 
rocks, or to her drifting against them 
on the river bottom. The trick can be 
turned in five minutes. A_ thousand 
dollars a minute is pretty good pay, 
Miggs,” Dagmar pointedly added. 

Miggs gazed at the floor for several 
minutes. Dagmar watched him and 
waited. 

“That’s good enough for me,’ ’ Miggs 
said, suddenly looking up. “I'll do it. 
You must pay half in advance.” 

“If you'll convince me that _you’ll 
make good.” 

“T'll do the job, all right. I'll do— 
wait a bit!” “Miggs digressed sharply, 
gazing out of doors. “There's a girl in 

5B--ps 


the woods back of the garage. She’s 
coming this way.” : 

Dagmar sprang up and hastened to 
a window. 

“That’s the girl,” he said hurriedly. 
“I can guess why she’s coming here. 
This way, Miggs, and slip out through 
the back door when she approaches the _ 
front of the house.” 

“Why not do it here and now?” 
Miggs questioned with vicious readi- 
ness. 

“Not here! 
Dagmar quickly objected. 
what I say and leave her to me. 
turn after she has gone.” 

Miggs volunteered no other sugges- 
tion. He waited at the back door until 
Dagmar, gazing cautiously from the 
window, signed for him to go out, and 
a moment later the dark form and set, 
white face of Vera Penhallow appeared 
at the front door. 

“Goodness !” Dagmar turned, 
frowning quickly, and gazed at her as 
if surprised. “‘Why have you come 
here?” - 

“To see you,” Vera told him, enter- 
ing. Her step was firm, her voice 
steady, her strong, handsome face as 
white as if cut in marble. “To see 
you—and see what you said you would 
show me.” 

“What 
manded. 

“Proof of what you told me.” 

“ln? not ready to show you,” Dag- 
mar objected. “You have done wrong. 
Why did you come here by daylight?” 
he asked sternly. “You have been seen. 
You ie 

“I was not seen,” Vera interrupted 
frigidly. “I wish no more to be seen 
coming here than you to have me. I 
was not seen,” she repeated. 

“Let it go at that, then,” Dagmar 
said, less censoriously. “Why don’t you 
sit down?” 

“T prefer to stand,” Vera told him. 
She had come only a few feet into the 
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room and stood with her back toward 
the open door. “I have told you what 
I want.” 

“But I am not ready to show you 
the proofs,” Dagmar repeated. 

“I insist upon seéing them.” 

“You do, ehr” Dagmar smiled de- 
risively. “Do you think I'll yield be- 
cause of that?” 

“T think you have lied to me, Mr. 
Dagmar, that you really do not know 
where my father is living.” 

“You’re much mistaken then,” Dag- 
mar sharply told her. “I have a con- 
fession in black and white, written by 
his ewn hand. I have a photograph of 
you sent to him by a friend whom he 
trusted. I have a letter he wrote to 
your mother. I have . 

“Let me see them!” Vera cried, with 
sudden blaze leaping up in her eyes. 
“Let me see them.” 

“Not now,” Dagmar said firmly. 
“This evening, perhaps, if you consent 
to meet me in a locality which I will 
select, and where we ” 

“Wait!” Vera checked him with a 
commanding gesture. “I do not trust 
you, Mr. Dagmar, and I will do noth- 
ing of the kind.” 

“Do you mean 

“IT mean precisely what I say,” Vera 
interrupted. “You will show me the 
proofs now or never. I will take no 
other course. Unless you consent, Mr. 
Dagmar, I will go at once to Lieutenant 
Wayne and tell him the whole truth. 
I will——” 

“You won't do that.” Dagmar’s 
dark face went nearly as white as her 
own. “You would not dare to do it. 
You 2 

“Stop!” Vera came nearer to him. 
“Nothing you can say or do, Mr. Dag- 
mar, will alter my determination or 
prevent me from dong so,” she said 
firmly. “I do not trust you. I do not 
believe you. Unless you convince me 
at once with the proofs you say you 
- possess, I will go to Detective Wayne 


: 


and tell him all that has passed between 
us,” she cried with increasing vehe- 
mence. 

Dagmar hesitated. He had no doubt 
that she would do what she threatened. 
He scarcely knew what move to make 
—until, over her shoulder, he saw 
Miggs at the open door with the motor- 
car robe in his hand. There was no 
mistaking his energetic gestures, his 
knavish design, or the threatening look 
on his villainous face. And Hugh Dag- 
mar nodded slightly and came a step 
nearer to the girl. 

“You are making a mistake, I tell 
you, Miss Penhallow,” he said with 
sudden artful smoothness. “I will 
show you the proofs, of course, if you 
really insist upon it. But I think, in- 
stead, I will Now, Miggs, get 
her!” he digressed with a sudden sharp 
cry, darting forward and grasping the 
girl in his arms. “Be quick about it!” 

Miggs appeared to need no such com- 
mand. He had. crept quietly into the 
room with the robe spread in his hands. 
In a few seconds he had flung it over 
Vera’s head, muffling her frantic 
screams, and then they forced her to 
the floor, despite her struggles, where 
they quickly bound her hands and feet, 
then tied a cloth over her mouth and 
placed her in a bedroom and closed the 
door. 

“What need of that later meeting?” 
Miggs asked when they returned to the 
living room. “I heard what was said. 
She was not seen coming-here. It 
can be safely done here as well as else- 
where.” 

“T guess you’re right,” Dagmar ad- 
mitted, white and frowning. “There 
seems to be no other course. The po- 
sition she has taken compels it.” 

“T’ll do it to-night,” Miggs-declared. 
“You can go into town. I’ll do it after 
dark—that is, if I get the coin, half 
in advance. That’s what you said!” he 
cried, eyes glowing. 

“Tl pay you, Miggs, all right,” Dag- 
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mar faltered. “Don’t fear about that. 
But I haven’f got the money on my per- 
son. I e 

“Not got it!” Miggs turned on him 
with sudden, appalling ferocity. ‘You 
get it, then, and get it quick! I'll not 
stand for this. You get it and get it 
quick,” he repeated with increasing ve- 
hemence. “You get it, or I'll free the 
girl at once and blow the whole busi- 
ness to the police. Don’t hand me any 
talk about it. You get it or sf 

“T—] will!” Dagmar gasped, shrink- 
ing. “I can give it to you. I'll get it. 
Wait here. Don’t lose your head. I'll 
britfg it to you,” he cried, now com- 
pletely unnerved. He hurried through 
the rear door and ran down a path 
leading to the rear of the boathouse. 

Miggs went to a window and saw 
him disappear back of the old build- 
ing. Presently, too, he saw him re- 
turning, and then he closed the front 
door. 

Hugh Dagmar hurried into the room 
with a bundle of bank notes in his hand. 

“[ have it, Miggs. There’s more 
where it came from,” he cried, placing 
the money on the table. “See for your- 
self. Come and count what’s coming 
to you, Miggs, and z 

Dagmar stopped. His agitated voice 
merged into a sudden wild, affrighted 
scream, He sank upon a chair, shak- 
ing irom head to foot as if suddenly 
palsied. 

Miggs had_turned from the door he 
had closed. His brown hair and 
scraggly beard had vanished. Con- 
fronting his terrified observer stood— 
Detective Wayne. 


IX. 
CLOUD. 


CHAPTER 


A RIFT IN THE 


THINK I can wisely show my hand 

now, Mr. Hugh Dagmar.” 

Detective Wayne approached and 
gazed at him. He did not sit down 
and merely glanced at the money on 


the table. There was no ring of ela- 
tion in his voice, no-sign of triumph 
in his face, but only that grave com 
posure which accompanies the realiza- 
tion of a serious duty successfully done. 
It was in vivid contrast with the hope- 
less despair that had settled on thie 
white face of his hearer. 8 

“T had only one reason for not show- 
ing it earlier,” he said. “I wanted to 
make sure of learning where you had 
put the property I suspected you had 
taken from Walpole’s trunk. I have 
taken this ruse to trap you into reveal- 
ing it. It is hidden, or buried, back 
of the boathouse.” 

“Buried under the rocks,” Dagmar 
said faintly without looking up. He 
had clenched his hands on his lap and 
plainly enough had decided that he was 
hopelessly cornered, and that he had 
no sane course but to tell the truth. 

“Including the articles you men- 
tioned to Vera Penhallow?” Wayne 
asked. 

“Everything. 
find them.” 

“IT found your finger prints on the 
trunk. The fact that it bore no trans- 
portation stickers, that it contained no 
writing, and that all identification marks 
had been carefully removed from the 
garments, convinced me that you had 
done it stealthily, not Walpole himself. 
In the jail I had you write for me the 
address of the Cieveland lawyer you 
had mentioned, but only to get a speci- 
men of your writing. I then searched 
the Central Hotel register. I finally 
found, not your own name, but the 
identical writing, and learned that you 
were here for a day about two months 
ago.” 

“That is true,” 
mitted. 

“! learned late last night from the 
cashier of thé City National Bank that 
Walpole cashed a San _ Francisco 
Treasury check. We wired immedi- 
ately and this morning learned that it 
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was for some gold bullion brought from 
Alaska. The check revealed that Wal- 
pole’s true name is Anthony Sprague.” 

“IT admit it,” said Dagmar. 

“You thought you had fooled me, 
and that I suspected Vera Penhallow 
of the murder,” Wayne went on stead- 
ily. “I suspected her only of appre- 
hending that you two strangers here 
knew something about her father, and 
that she had been spying upon you eve- 
nings to learn whether her fears were 
correct. That hole in the back door was 
made by you, however, to watch 
Sprague when he was at his trunk, as 
well as with other motives, no doubt. 
The girl would not have made it so 
high from the ground.” 

“It is I who have been fooled—and 
a fool!” said Dagmar hopelessly. 

“You thought I was blind to the way 
the murder was committed,” Wayne 
proceeded. “You planned it so that 
you would have an apparently trust- 
worthy alibi. You left evidence of a 
struggle only to mislead the police and 
turn their attention from the true evi- 
dence. It served at first to put me in 
some uncertainty concerning Vera, 
though I did not suspect her of the 
crime.” 

“T do not deny it,” Dagmar groaned 
out. 

“That would be useless,” Wayne told 
him. “Your devilish ingenuity was 
worthy of a better cause. You knew 
Sprague’s habit of coming in about 
dusk, or even later, which would hide 
the infernal trap you prepared for him. 
You fastened the gun to that plate shelf 
with screw-eyes and cords. The shelf 
is in the same wall as the door and 
about as high as his head when he was 
entering. You conducted a_ cord 
through screw-eyes from the trigger of 
the gun to the door, so that when he 
opened the door and entered it pulled 
the trigger, discharging the gun and 
killing him. You figured the time to 
a nicety. You returned with Gordon 


as if innocent. You-knew that, in the 
darkness, he would not see the cord 
still on the top of the door. You got 
rid of him to prevent an investigation 
before you removed the evidence of 
your crime, the cord, the gun, and the 
puttying of the holes left by the screw- 
eyes 4 

“All that is true,” 
rupted, with a moan. 
me by rehearsing it? 
must pay the price.” 

“That is true,” Wayne said gravely. 
“T shall turn you over to Detective 
Blair. He was the tramp we met on 
the road. After leaving here I hid the 
gun and hastened to exchange gar- 
ments with him in the woods, and then 
was driven about a mile away to wait 
for you. I felt“sure I made your po- 
sition so plain to you, and how you 
might take advantage of that of the 
girl, that you would take the very step 
you did. If you had not, I would have 
returned and in some way have trapped 
you into betraying the hiding place of 
—but no more is material.” Wayne 
whistled shrilly and almost instantly 
Detective Blair entered the room. 
“Take him away at once, Blair,” he re- 
quested. “It’s all over. I have a more 
agreeable duty.” 

Detective Wayne did not wait to see 
that his request was complied with. 
He turned quickly and hastened into 
the room where Vera Penhallow was 
lying. She recognized him -instantly, 
despite his vagabond attire, and the 
fear and distress in her wondrous éyes 
was dispelled by a look and a light he 
loved to remember. He quickly liber- 
ated her and raised her from the pil- 
low. 

“You would not confide in me this 
morning, and I could not then confide 
in you,” he said with fervor that 
thrilled her as he held her in his arms. 
“But I told you how much I longed 
to serve you. I am here to lift you 
out of your distress, out of your de- 


Dagmar inter- 
“Why torture 
I confess it and 
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spair. There’s a rift in the clouds, Vera, 
through which some “sunshine must 
come.” 

There was indeed a rift in the clouds. 
They found out precisely what it was 
when they recovered Sprague’s stolen 
belongings and, inspecting them to- 
gether, learned of what they consisted. 
Penhallow’s confession, the letter to his 
wife, stating all the facts of the case, 
also certified checks still not endorsed, 
but as good as gold and aggregating, 
with Sprague’s fortune, nearly half a 
million—there was, indeed, a rift in 
the clouds! 


4 

Vera Penhallow was sobbing in 
Wayne’s arms when they had, finished. 

“Oh, I always said there was a ter- 
rible mistake, Vera,” Wayne remarked 
fondly. “I was always sure——” 
* “Wait!” She put her hand over his 
lips and one arm about his neck. “Oh, 
what a loyal friend you have been!” 
she told him, with her tearful eyes fixed 
on his, “I can never, never repay you. 
You—you offered me something this 
morning, and—and I refused it. Will 
you—will you let me accept it now?” 

Tom Wayne certainly told her he 
would. 


JEWELERS VIEW NOONTIME VISITORS 
WITH SUSPICION 


EWELERS have learned through sad experience, say the officers of the Jew- 
elers Security Alliance, that the noon hour is usually the time chosen by 
shoplifters and holdup men to rob jewelry stores. Holdup men know that at 
nooatime many of the jewelers’ clerks are out to lunch, and that in many cases 
the proprietor or a single clerk is left to care for the store. For this reason the 
jewelry-store man regards midday customers with suspicion. A _ pet trick of 
jewelry thieves, according to the alliance, is to throw pepper into the eyes of 
a clerk, pick up some jewels, and run. This is a mode employed only by the less 
subtle crooks, who under certain circumstances might use a blackjack or a revolver. 
Whenever a person enters a jewelry store during the lunch hour, munching 
an apple or a banana, he is looked upon instantly with suspicion, for fruits have 
been used many times as tools by thieves. The stunt works this way: The 
muncher of the banana or of the apple, as the case may be, displays an avid 
interest in a certain precious stone. Within a short time he nonchalantly deposits 
upon the counter the half-eaten fruit, which was in his left hand. It happens, 
however, that he puts the fruit directly upon a jewel to which he has taken a 
particular fancy, so that, when he carelessly throws the skin or the core out 
through the door and into the gutter, the prized jewel goes with it. Later he 
retrieves the fruit and the gem or has a confederate outside who pounces upon 
the banana or apple and carries off the precious stone. ~ 
When two or more persons enter the store together and are seized with 
desires for jewelry situated in widely distant parts of the room, it is an easy 
guess, according to the Security Alliance, that they have designs on some of the 
gems. Persons carrying umbrellas or newspapers or cloaks, which they lay upon 
the counter, are open to suspicion. Any woman who wears a large-sleeved dress 
when shopping in a jewelry store must expect to be watched intently so long 
as she remains in the shop. Children are regarded with particular suspicion, 
for many of them have been trained to steal while the adults accompanying them 
pretend that their sole interest in the store is to purchase an appropriate ring 
or other bit of jewelry for themselves or their friends. 
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Sis Narrated by Thorne Miller 


Author of ‘‘*Poisoned Light,"’ etc. 


'T was one of those hot, soggy 
afternoons, when the atmos- 
phere presses down on one 


like the smothering folds of 
a blanket, when no breeze stirs across 
Lake Michigan, and brick walls radiate 
the heat like a baker’s oven. I sat by 


the window in Pinklin West’s apart- 
ment, for it was one of-those times 
when he had temporarily ceased his 


wanderings about the city’s strange 
places and had returned home to carry 
on some experiments in chemistry, 
which was one of his several hobbies. 

Off the library was the room which 
he had fitted up as a laboratory, and 
~ through the open door I could see him 
fussing with the test tubes and scrib- 
bling cabalistic notations on his charts. 
As often as I had mentally grumbled 
over his migrations, I was now wish- 
ing that he would take the notion to 
move to—well, the climate of Labrador 
seemed very alluring as a contrast with 
the present swelter. 

My disgruntled musings were inter- 
rupted by the ringing of the telephone, 
and I answered it. 

“Long distance is calling Mr. Pink- 
lin West,” said the operator. Knowing 
that West did not relish interruptions 
when working in his laboratory, I de- 
manded to know who was calling. 

“Mr. Thomas Billan, at High Point, 
Michigan,” she replied. 


West is ex- 
I said; “tell 


“I’m sorry, but Mr. 
tremely busy just now,” 
Mr. Billan 

“Nothing of the sort, Miller,” inter- 
rupted West from the doorway. “I'll 
talk to him. Billan, you say? Must be 
Tom Billan, classmate of mine; only 
man in school who agreed with my 
ideas on theosophy. He’s the only 
Billan I ever knew.” 

“Thought you wouldn’t want to be 
interrupted,” I explained. 

“About finished anyhow,” he replied. 
“Hello,” he said as he took the phone. 
“Yes, this is West; put Mr, Billan right 
on the wire.” 

Billan? With a start of not unpleas- 
ant surprise, I recalled the name of 
Thomas Billan. After all I was not 
doomed to two or three weeks of in- 
action while West played with his 
chemistry, for the name of Thomas 
Billan had been flaming in the news- 
paper headlines during the past four or 
five days—his little daughter had been 
kidnaped, and I felt very sure, of 
course, that the telephone call was sum- 
moning West to High Point, Michigan. 
That meant a double pleasure; that of 
seeing Pinklin West using his surpris- 
ing methods of crime detection, and of 
escaping the dreadful heat of the city. 

As West waited for his connection, 
I reached for the file of newspapers on 
the table, eager for the details of the 
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kidnaping, for I had been’ so languid 
during the past week that I had little 
more than scanned the headlines. 

“Hello, Billan,” said West. “No, I 
haven’t been reading the papers the last 
few days. . Mighty sorry to hear 
that, old man. . . . Surely I’ll come; 
yes, the first train. I presume that jt’ll 
get me there about dark, ch? No, don’t 
bother to give me the details; I'll get 
them first-hand when I arrive.” Hang- 
ing up the receiver, West turned to me. 

“Billan’s little danughter—only child 
—has been kidnaped,” he said. 

“Yes, I was just reading about it,” 
I replied. “You’re not the only one 
who has neglected the papers. Quite a 
rich man, I see.’ 

“Tom has done very well,” replied 
West as I continued my hasty perusal 
of the newspaper accounts. “And 
every one at college thought he was go- 
ing to be an idealist. The professors 
were quite disappointed that he didn’t 
take a place on the teaching staff.” 

“He'd have never been able to own 
a place like this on a professor’s sal- 
ary,” I laughed, pointing to the three- 
column photograph of the Billan sum- 
mer home in Michigan. “Several times 
a millionaire, the newspapers say. As 
usual they’re calling on you when the 
police have failed. 

“Mr. Billan’s kidnaped child is three 
years old; her name is Dorothy. The 
nurse had taken Dorothy to the lawn of 
the Billan estate and had tun back into 
the house for something she had for- 
gotten, leaving the child on a bench. 
The bench was near a hedge which 
separated the estate from the highway. 
When the nurse returned the child was 
gone. 

“The police have found no clew, it 
seems. The Billan estate is somewhat 
detached, and there is not much travel 
on the highway. The kidnapers had 
excellent chance to escape observation. 

“High Point is a peninsula, almost 
an island, off the north shore of Michi- 
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gan, not far from the Mackinac Straits. 
It is quite a little settlement, several 
miles square, and separated from the ~ 
mainland by a narrow neck of water. 
A bridge spans this neck, but the bridge 
had been washed away the night before 
by a heavy storm, and that means of 
escape for the kidnapers was cut off. 
If they did escape from the island, they / 
got away by boat. Even that, the re- 
porter who wrote this article states, is 
doubtful, for the lake was still very 
rough, the rollers running so high that 
it was almost impossible to launch a 
rowboat from the rocky shore. So it 
would seem, West, that the kidnaped 
baby is still on the island, for within 
an hour a heavy cordon was thrown 
about the place to prevent the kid- 
napers from getting away. 

“So far no reward has been de- 
manded of Billan, and this leads the 
officials in charge of the matter to the 
belief that the child was stolen out of 
revenge, some old enemy taking this 
method to even up an old grudge 
against the rich Mr. Billan. At any 
rate, West, your task.#sn’t so hard as 
it might be, for the chances are pretty 
much in favor of the child being still 
on the island—dead, is my guess.” 

“Guessing again, Thorne?” reproved 
Pinklin West. “You’ve done a good 
job, however, at summarizing the situa- 
tion, especially as you must have di- 
gested all those facts in the last few 
minutes. Do the newspaper accounts 
give the population of the island?” 

“Yes, they do,” I replied, with a 
glance at the page before me. “It’s 
quite a place—nearly five thousand in- 
habitants, made up mostly of summer 
homes and cottages.” 

Pinklin West tapped the tips of his 
fingers together—a habit of his—and 
his washed-out blue eyes blinked from 
behind his spectacles; his face, as al- 
ways, was devoid of expression. 

“Thorne,” he said slowly, “this is 
the first case I’ve had in a long time 
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whete “my interest is personal. Tom 
Billan is a good friend; I must find his 
child.” 


Il. 


Thomas Billan, his strong, fighting 
face haggard from long hours of worry 
and sleepless nights, met us at the rail- 
road station on the mainland. His hand 
gripped Pinklin West’s eagerly, and he 
led the way down the platform to his 
big limousine. 

“Heaven knows that I’m glad to see 
you, Pink,” he said, reverting to the 
college nickname. “I don’t know why 
on earth I didn’t send for you in the 
first place, for I’d been seeing your 
name in the papers from time to time, 
telling about the queer mysteries that 
you’ve been solving, but—well, I’ve 
been so cut up over Dorothy’s disap- 
pearance that I haven’t been able to 
think coherently about anything. And 
at first the local authorities were so 
sure that they would find her in a few 
hours. Then we called in a private 
detective agency from Detroit; they, 
too, promised speedy results but—well, 
it’s five days now, and we’re no nearer 
to finding her than we were that first 
morning. 

“The men at work on the case seem 
to think—they seem to think ” Bil- 
lan’s voice choked him and unashamed 
tears came into his eyes. “They think 
that she’s dead. But I can’t—I won’t 
believe it, Pink! Something tells me 
that she’s still alive. Why don’t the 
kidnapers name their price and give me 
the chance to pay the ransom? Even if 
they wanted fifty thousand dollars, I’d 
pay; I'd call off the police and settle 
with them—for spot cash.”’ 

“You’re sure they’re after money?” 
asked West. 

“Well, that’s always the reason, isn’t 
it, Pink? When-the child of a rich 
man is stolen, don’t they always want a 
ransom? Maybe they’re keeping low 
until they’ve tortured my mind toa 


point where they can feel that I'll pay ~ 


a bigger price to get her back.” 

“The newspapers suggested that 
maybe it was some enemy,” I inter- 
polated. Billan shot me a quick, ques- 
tioning glance. I don’t think he’d 
noticed me at all, so absorbed had he 
been in talking with West. 

“Oh, this is Mr. Miller, Tom; 
Miller, meet Mr. Billan. Miller here is 
my assistant,” said West. He always 
thus introduced me, althoitigh I have 
never discovered that I have ever been 
of any particular assistance to him in 
his astounding feats of criminal inves- 
tigation. I had, as I think I have previ- 
ously explained, been employed as his 
secretary, but a strange friendship had 
sprung up between us. 

“T haven’t been reading the papers, 
answered Billan, “but Grosover, the 
private detective from Detroit, sug- 
gested something like that. Don’t take 
much stock in it. _Haven’t any enemies 
that I know of—at least no enemies 
who would stoop to a fiendish revenge 
like this.” 

“Do you think it possible,” suggested 
West, “that the child may have wan- 
dered down to the lake and fallen into 
the water?” 

Billan shook his head with great 
positiveness. 

“A baby couldn’t have ~ gotten 
through the hedge; it grows very 
thick,” he replied. “Besides, Pink, the 
nurse was gone but a moment; she’d 
run back to the house for a book that 
she’d left in the sun parlor. She wasn’t 
gone more than two or three minutes. 
No, we've considered that possibility, 
too, and have proven that it was im- 
possible. 

“We've left no Stone unturned; we’ve 
done everything—except search every 
house on High Point. We can’t very 
well do that, you know. Besides, prac- 
tically every family living on the island 
is known, and they’re_mostly people of 
standing who are summering here. 
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We've made lists and checked them off 
thoroughly ; we can’t find a person who 
ean really be suspected.” 

By that time we had reached the 
limousine, As the chauffeur opened the 
door I saw a heavy, florid man inside, 
smoking a black cigar which, like him- 
self, was thick about the middies 

“West, this is Mr. Grosover of the 
Grosover Detective Agency of De- 
troit,” explained Billan. “And, Gros- 
over, meet West’s assistant, Mr. 
Miller.” 

Grosover gave each of us his hand 
with a grunt that was almost a snort; 
evidently he considered himself entirely 
capable of solving the mystery if any 
one could. 

“Yeah,” he said grumpily, “I’ve 
heard of West—seen his name in the 
papers. One of those sensational types 
of detectives, huh? Goin’ to step right 
off the train, solve the mystery, an’ hop 
onto the next rattler back to the city. 
Yeah; I’ve seen ‘em work before.” 

Pinklin West was accustomed to 
these jibes and ignored it in this in- 
stance with his unruffled serenity. It 
was generally like this when one of the 
old schoo! of sleuths met West for the 
first time; he had to see him actually 
perform, so to speak, before he began 
to appreciate his peculiar powers. At 
first glimpse West did not* present a 
particularly-prepossessing front. His 
washed-out, expressionless eyes, blink- 
ing behind his glasses, gave his face a 
vacant, almost fatuous look. When he 
spoke his voice was geperally a color- 
less monotone which certainly gave no 
hint of the surprising mental alertness 
of which he was capable. 

“T trust, Mr. Grosover,” he said 
mildly, “that we shall be able to work 
together in complete harmony.” 

“Yeah,” said Grosover gruntingly, 
“providin’ that you can find something 
to work on.” 

We got into the car and started to 
High Point. I took particular notice 


of the bridge, which had been repaired 
since the storm, as we rode over to the 
island. On the way the Detroit sleuth 
grudgingly outlined a history of the 
case as he had found it} it was just 
about as Billan had described the sit- 
uation to us. Although making a con- 
siderable bluff at being on the verge of 
getting his fingers on a Vital clew, it 
was plain to see that Grosover was 
completely baffled. He had nothing but 
theories, and since it was the easiest 
way to explain it, he evidently believed 
that Thomas Billan’s child had been 
kidnaped by some unknown enemy and 
probably killed. 

“Tt’s a cinch they ain’t lookin’ for 
no ransom,” declared Grosover. “If 
they was, Billan here would have got a 
note before now, demandin’ that a cer- 
tain sum of money be left some place. 
That’s the way all these here kidnapers 
work; I“expect even Mr. West knows 
that much. An’ if the kid wasn’t stole 
for ransom, then it was stole for re- 
venge, an’ if the kid was stole for 
revenge, it’s a cinch that the guilty 
parties ain't goin’ to run no chances of 
bein’ caught with the goods. That’s 
sound deduction, huh? Well, figurin’ 
it out that way, I’m sayin’ that the 
baby’s been murdered.” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Dillan with a shud- 
der. “How many times do I have to 
tell you not to say that to me again? 
She’s not dead, I tell you; she’s alive.” 

“Oh, she is, huh?’ interjected Gros- 
over. “Then I guess West here’d better 
get busy an’ find her. The island ain’t 
such a darn big place, so I reckon he 
won’t need more’n two shots in the arm 
to walk right straight to where the kid 
is... Sim?” 

Pinklin West merely smiled toler- 
antly. 

IIT. 
Darkness had crept in over the lake 


when we reached the Billan residence, 
a big, homy mansion set in the midst 
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- of beautiful grounds, It was, of 
course, too late for West to do any 
actual work on the case, so we had 


| dinner, which was a most cheerless 


meal. Mrs. Billan, prostrated by the 
sad affair, was in her room under the 
care of a trained nurse. I could tell 
by the way Billan’s eyes kept wander- 
ing-to his wife’s place at the table that 
he was thinking of her suffering as well 
as his own. Grosover had not joined 
us, having gone to the town to nose 
about on his own hook. 

After dinner we -repaired to the 
library, where West made an effort to 
take our host’s mind away from his 
tragedy by recounting some of their 
college-day experiences, but Billan’s 
laughs had the distressing habit of 
trailing off suddenly as he thought of 
the missing child, and I was glad when 
West gave it up and hinted at getting 
to bed. 

I was given a room rather at. the 
back of the house with two big win- 
dows opening onto the roof of a porch 
and looking out toward the stables, 
now empty since the automobile had 
usurped the place of horse and car- 
riage. For some time I sat at the win- 
dow, the bowl of my pipe cuddled in 
the palm of my hand, enjoying a fresh- 
sprung breeze which floated down 
across the lake. Scurrying clouds 
floated across the face-of the moon in 
endless- panorama of soft lights and 
deep shadows. 

Knocking the contents of my pipe 
out, I stretched my arms for a fare- 
well guip of the lake breeze before 
turning in for the night when I saw 
something moving cautiously across 
the lawn. Straining my eyes through 
the gloom, I tried to make out the 
vague outlines; there was a momentary 
rift in the curtain of clouds, and I saw 
that it was a woman carrying in her 
arms some sort of bundle. There 
seemed something tense and furtive in 
the way that she clufg, wherever pos- 
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sible, to the even deeper shadows of 
the trees. It was evident that she was 
making toward the deserted stables. 

I thought of calling Pinklin West, 
but his room was at the_other end of 
the hall, and by the time I had aroused 
him, the woman might have eluded us; 
then, too, in case there was any con- 
nectiOn between her and the missing 
child, there would be a good deal of 
satisfaction in having managed this 
coup unaided. At any rate there was 
something mysterious about her fur- 
tiveness which made it worth- while 
looking into. 

To reach the stairway and get down 
to the lawn from the front entrance 
of the house involved the loss of con- 
siderable time, so I swung myself over 
the window sill, crawled to the edge of 
the porch, swung myself down onto 
the lattice-work on which the porch 
vines trained, and quickly descended to 
the ground. Moving swiftly across the 
grass, I cursed under my breath be- 
cause I had lost sight of the woman, 
but a moment later she appeared again, 
and, evidently feeling secure in the 
knowledge that intervening trees now 
screened her from the house, darted 
across the open space to the stable. I 
waited until, fumbling for a moment at 
the catch, she opened the door and went 
inside; then I hurried after her at a 
run. 

At the door through which the 
woman had entered I paused and lis- 
tened ; except for the tap-tap of a loose 
bit of tin stirred against the side of the 
building by the breeze and the soft coo 
of a pigeon somewhere up in the eaves, 
there was no sound. 

Cautiously I lifted the catch and 
swung the door back just far enough to 
admit my body. The hinges creaked 
faintly, and I fervently hoped that the 
sound did not carry to my quarry in- 
side. The floor was thick with straw, 


and I moved forward without a sound. 
And then—— 
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“Fred! Where are you? Why don’t 
you answer?” It was a woman’s voice, 
calling softly in the darkness overhead ; 
evidently she had mounted the stairway 
to the loft. “Fred!” she called again. 
There was a-Ssleepy murmur in re- 
sponse, and I heard a board creak and 
the rustle of hay. 

“I was asleep,” replied a heavy mas- 
culine voice. “Did you bring my food? 
I'm almost starved. One meal a day 
is all I’m getting, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, Fred, but I’ve got to 
wait until the house is asleep before I 
dare to risk coming out here. Some 
new detective arrived to-day and 
they’re stopping at the house. Here’s 
your basket.” 

“I’m getting mighty tired of being 
cooped up here, Ada,” he. said grum- 
blingly. “I don’t dare smoke with all 
this hay*about, and I’m dying for a 
fag. Confound the luck! Have—have 
they found the—the baby yet?” 

“No,” she said, “they haven’t found 
it. I think they feel qtite sure now 
that she is dead. -As soon as some of 
these detectives go away you can risk 
making a break for it! I heard them 
say to-night that they were still guard- 
ing the bridge to stop every one who 
leaves the island, but they’ll not keep 
that up forever. You must be patient, 
Fred; you mustn’t run any chances. 
If they caught you, after those threats 
you made against Mr. Billan, you 
wouldn’t have a chance; you know that, 
Fred.” 

“Of course I know that,” the man 
returned sourly. “Billan with all his 
money would have me hanged. Don’t 
I know that? I’m no fool.” 

My nerves tingling, I wished for a 
revolver. The idea of capturing the 
kidnaper single-handed appealed to 
me; I had a proud mental picture of 
taking the man to the house and an- 
nouncing that I had solved the mystery. 
The man was no doubt armed, but so 
eager was I for a touch of melodrama 


’ 


- with myself holding the center of the 


stage, that I threw caution to the winds, 
took the flash light from my pocket, 
and groped for the stairs; it wouldn't 
do to give thé pair up in the loft warn- 
ing of my presence. 

In a moment I found the steps and 
gingerly made the ascent. Luck was 
with me; as one of the boards gave 
forth a faint squeak they had started 
talking again and did not hear me. The 
loft was in utter darkness, but as I 
reached the opening at the top of the 
stairs I could tell by their voices that 
the man and the woman were only a 
few feet from me. 

“Let me have the basket, Fred,” the 
woman said, “I want to get back to 
the house.” 

My finger pressed down on the but- 
ton of the flash light, which was pointed 
in the direction of the voices, and the 
cone of light shot forth, flooding.the 
pair. 

“Don’t move, either one of you, for 
I am armed and will shoot at the first 
move; I won’t stand for any foolish- 
ness,” I bluffed. “Stand up—Fred; 
I’ve got you covered.” 

The man, unshaven and badly 
frightened as I could see, got slowly 
to his feet, his hands raised to the sides 
of his head. 

“T haven’t any gun,” he declared. 

The young woman—she was not 
more than twenty-five I judged in that 
inadequate light—began to sob. 

“I—I guess he followed me from the 
house, Fred,” she said. “And J—I 
tried to be so careful! You’re one of 
the new detectives, I suppose,” she con- 
tinued, trying to peer at me through the 
gloom, blinded as she was from the 
rays of my flash light. “Fred will go 
with you; he’s not going to make mat- 
ters any worse by trying to put up a 
fight.” She threw back her head de- 
fiantly. 

“You can’t prove anything against 
him; I shouldn’t have made him hide. 
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You can’t convict a man without evi- 
dence,” she declared. 

“Without evidence, huh!” I replied 
snappishly. “I think we’ve got the evi- 
dence, all right. Get down the stairs 
in front of me—both of you. And re- 
member, this gun of mine is mighty 
easy on the trigger.” 

They walked slowly down the steps. 
I followed and kept the light full upon 
them. We passed out of the stable and 
across the lawn to the house. We en- 
tered through the rear entrance, the 
way in which she had emerged, and I 
motioned the man whom I knew only 
as “Fred” to a chair and turned to the 
girl. 
“Call the butler,” 1 commanded, mo- 
tioning to the house telephone on the 
wail of the kitchen, one of those af- 
fairs where a connection can be made 
with any other phone in the house by 
turning a dial to the desired number. 
“Tell him to arouse Mr. Billan and 
Mr. West, and have them down in the 
library at once.” 

She did as I requested, her hands 
trembling so that she could scarcely 
work the simple mechanism. 

“Henderson says that he will get 
them up at once,’ she said. I had 
made a pretense of holding my imagi- 
nary revolver in the pocket of my coat, 
my fountain pen pressed against the 
cloth in the appearance of a pistol 
barrel. 

“Now we'll go to the library,” I said 
gruffly. “Get up, Fred; both of you 
walk in front of me.” 

When we reached the library, we 
had not long to wait. Pinklin West 
came in first, dressing gown over his 
pajamas, with Billan less than a min- 
ute behind him. 

“In Heaven’s name what have you 
got here, Thorne?” asked West, blink- 
ing at my prisoners. 

“This man,” I announced trium- 
phantly, “is the kidnaper. The woman 
‘s his accomplice; she was carrying 


food out to him in the stable where he 
was hiding.” 

Billan, staring at my male prisoner, 
clenched his hands and took a step for- 
ward, but restrained himself. 

“Phillips!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 
“I—I thought you were still in prison. 
So you’ve kept your threat, have you? 
What have you done with my little 
daughter? Tell me what you’ve done 
with her or I’ll choke you to death with 
my two hands.” 

Fred Phillips started back, raising his 
hands defensively. “I didn’t~do it, Mr. 
Billan!” he cried. “I swear before 
Heaven that I didn’t do it!” 

The young woman turned to Billan. 
“I know he didn’t do it, sir,” she said 
earnestly. “It’s all my fault; I i 

Billan turned upon her angrily. “So 
you helped him, did you?” he roared. 
“You, a trusted servant in my house- 
hold, aided this man in his fiendish plot. 
It’s quite simple to see through it now. 
You, the nurse, trusted. with the care 
of littlesDorothy, deliberately conspired 
with Phillips here to steal my child.” 

“No!” she cried. “No! Let me ex- 
plain, Mr. Billan; please believe is 

“Where is my daughter?” demanded 

3illan. “Tell me that first; we’ll hear 
the explanations afterward.” 

“T don’t_know where she is; Fred 
doesn’t know,” she insisted. “Fred 
didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“That’s a lie!” exclaimed Billan. 
“Tell me where the child is.” 

Pinklin West, his washed-out blue 
eyes blinking rapidly, took a step for- 
ward. 

“Let the young woman talk, Tom,” 
he advised soothingly. “Try and calm 
yourself for a few minutes, old man; 
I want to hear what she has to say. | 
think we'll get along faster if you let 
me do the questioning.” 

“Pink!” cried Billan. “I can’t stand 
this suspense ; make them tell me where 


he 


Dorothy is! 
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“Be patient for a moment, Tom,” re- 
plied West as he snapped on another 
light so that the faces of Phillips and 
the nurse were,s better illuminated. 
“Now, Ada,” he went on calmly, almost 
gently, “you may go ahead and tell us 
about it.” 

With a supreme effort she got a grip 
on her nerves and wet her lips with her 
tongue. 

“Tt’s—it’s all my fault,” she began. 
“Fred is my~brother. Until two years 
ago we were both employed by Mr. 
Billan, I as a nursemaid and Fred as 
a gardener. Some jewelry disappeared, 
and it was found in my brother’s 
room. He insists that another servant 
must have put it there, but no one be- 
lieved him—that is, no one except me, 
and I didn’t count. 

“Fred was arrested, tried and con- 
victed. He was very bitter toward Mr. 
sillan and made some threats; said that 
he was going to get even when he was 
released from—from prison. It was 
all said in the heat of the moment, and 
when he gota chance to think it over 
calmly he could see that Mr. Billan 
couldn’t really be blamed. 

“He was released from Lansing last 
week and came to High Point to see 
me. He arrived on the evening that 
Dorothy disappeared. It occurred to 
me at once that he might be suspected 
of the kidnaping, that people would 
think that he was using this means to 
revenge himself on Mr. Billan, and to 
keep his threats to get even. He had 
been walking about the edge of the 
estate at the time Dorothy was stolen. 
I was so afraid that Fred would be sus- 
pected and maybe found guilty on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, that I advised 
him to hide in the stable. He didn’t 
want to do it at first, but finally he be- 
gan to share my fears and agreed with 
my plan. I’ve been carrying food out 
to him every night.” 

“Likely story,” I scoffed. 

“Of course it’s a trumped-up story,” 


cried Billan. “For Heaven’s sake, 
Ada, tell me what you’ve done with tite 
baby.” 

Pinklin West turned to Phillips. 

“And now you can talk,” he said. 

“My sister has told it just as it was,” 
replied Phillips. “When I got out of 
stir I came hereto see Ada; she was 
going to let me have some money. I 
—I was sort of sneaking around the 
place, I guess; somehow I wanted to 
avoid seeing Mr. Billan. I think I was 
afraid that my feeling of hate might 
come back, that I might be tempted to 
injure him. It makes my blood run 
hot every time I think of those two 
years that I spent in prison—for a theft 
I didn’t commit. Mr. Billan could have 
saved me*from that if he wanted to; 
he could have used his influence to have 
the charges dropped. He didn’t treat 
me right. 

“I saw Ada on the other side of the 
hedge and called to her—that was 
about two hours after the kidnaping. 

“What if they should suspect you 
of taking the baby?’ she says to me, and 
I think for a minute that she thought I 
did it. And I knew that it would look 
bad, me sneaking around the place, 
after the threats I’d made, so—well, I 
thought it was the safest thing to do 
what Ada suggested, to hide in the 
stable until I had a chance to get off 
the island. That’s—that’s. all, and 
that’s the truth!” - 

“Truth?” cried Billan. “It’s the 
blackest of lies! Tell me the truth, 
Phillips, or 

Pinklin West interrupted him with 
a gesture of the hand. All the time 
his eyes never left Phillips’ fate. After 
a moment he turned to me with his 
shadowy smile. 

“Sorry to spoil the fruits of your 
little feat, Thorne,” he murmured. “It 
was an excellent capture, only—you 
captured the wrong man. Phillips isn’t 
the kidnaper ; he’s telling the truth.” 










IV, 


© Nothing would~satisfy Billan except 
_ that Fred Phillips be detained, so West 
' agreed that the man be locked in a room 
> and two servtants left on guard. He 
| flatly vetoed the suggestion that the 
| suspect be turned over to the local au- 
 thorities and lodged in jail, and grudg- 
"ingly Billan agreed. It was easy to see 
that the millionaire was beginning to 
lose some of his first faith in his old 
schoolmate’s abilities. 

“The man is innocent, Tom,” West 
said quietly, “and I object to innocent 
men being put in jail.” 

“He’s the one man who had a mo- 
tive to do a thing like this,” persisted 
Billan almost wildly. ‘“‘He’s the one 
man who could be guilty! If I had 
my way, I’d horsewhip him until he 
broke down and confessed. Pink, I’m 
afraid that you’re trying to create a 
complicated mystery when the whole 




























thing is as clear as print. I can’t see 
why you insist that Phillips isn’t 
guilty.” . 





“Because,” replied West very posi- 
tively, “Phillips is a man of strong 
emotional type, and that type of men 
cannot lie without detection to one who 
is well versed in the human emotions.” 

“You mean,” demanded Billan skep- 
tically, “that you can tell when a man 
is lying?” 

“When some men are—yes,” replied 
West. “Some men are better liars than 
others. Phillips isn’t the sort who are 
good liars.” 

“Plain, pure bunk!” exclaimed Billan 


disgustedly. 











, 








After a hasty breakfast, West asked 
that Billan have his car _ brought 
around. 

“Where do you want to do?” Billan 
demanded. 

“I want to make a little trip to the 
village,” replied West. “I’ve got a 
little experiment that I want to try. 
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And if your daughter- is still alive, I 
think we shall find her this morning. 
I think you’d better come along, Tom; 
you, too, Miller, if you wish.” 

When we got down to the village, 
Pinklin West got out of the limousine 
and asked us to wait for a few min- 
utes. 

“I wonder if he knows what he’s do- 
ing?” questioned Billan as his eyes fol- 
lowed West up the street. 

“You can just bet he does,” I replied 
loyally, although I shared with the mil- 
lionaire the belief that Fred Phillips 
was the guilty man, and that-he was 
a better liar than West gave him credit 
for. 

West was gone about half an hour, 
and when he returned I saw that his 
eyes were blinking a little more rapidly 
than usual; this was the only sign he 
ever gave of mental stimulation. 

“Drive to this address,” he instructed 
the chauffeur, handing him a slip of 
paper. “Tom,” he added, “I’ve found 
your daughter.” 

Billan’s face was a mixture of joy 
and disbelief. 


“Pink! Don’t arouse any false 
hopes,” he begged. “Afe—are you 
sure?’ 

“Quite sure, Tom,’ West replied 
quietly. 

As the car shot forward we found 
ourselves on a beautiful shaded street 


faced with modest bungalows. In 
front of one of these the chauffeur 
halted the car. 
“This is the place, sir,” he said. 
West got out and motioned for Billan 
and me to follow. West rang the bell, 
and after several minutes the door 
opened cautiously, and a woman of 
perhaps forty, with hair which one 
judged to be prematurely gray, looked 
out at us. Her eyes were very bright, 
unnaturally so, I thought. 
“Mrs. Franklin?” said West. 
“Y-yes,” she admitted 
“W-what do you want?” 


slowly. 
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“We've come for the child, Mrs. 
, Franklin, ” said West. 

A look of wild terror contorted her 
face and she attempted to close the 
door, but West’s foot was on the sill. 
Firmly he put his weight against the 
panels and pushed her back. 

“Go away!” she screamed. “You 
can’t have her! You can’t have her! 
She’s mine; God sent her back to me.” 

“Come in, Billan,’”’ said West, the 
door now swinging wide. Doubtfully, 
Billan followed. 

“See here, Pink,” 
think you must be mistaken. 
Mrs. Franklin slightly, and 

“IT have made’ no mistake,” replied 
West, pointing to the floor where there 
was a doll and a child’s building blocks. 
“Little Dorothy is here.” 

As if to affirm West’s assertion, a 
child’s cry came to us from the next 
room. 

“Daddy! ‘I wan’ my daddy!” 

The woman flung herself in front of 
the closed door,’arms outstretched. 
“She’s mine!” she cried. ‘“You can’t 
take her away. She’s my own little girl 
sent back to me.” 

Billan almost roughly pushed the 
woman out of the way as her clenched 
fists beat upon his shoulders. He burst 
open the door and the next instant was 
on his knees, his daughter in his arms. 

“I—I can’t understand!” he gasped 
out in bewilderment. “This woman— 
what—what was she doing with my 
child ?” 

Pinklin West blinked down at Mrs. 
Franklin who had thrown herself upon 
a couch, her body racked with con- 
vulsive sobbing. 

“I suspect,” he said gently, “that 
Mrs. Franklin is somewhat—ah—ab- 
normal, at least on one subject. It 
would seem that her own child is dead, 


he protested, “I 
I know 


79 


and the loss has preyed on her mind. © 
I see a small coupé motor car in the ~ 
yard, and that makes it quite clear 
what happened. She was. driving past 
your home and saw your little girl on 
the lawn. To her mind there was a 
striking resemblance to her own child, 
and she got the hallucination that it 
was her own child sent back to her. 
Her mother heart was very hungry, 
Tom. 

“She was living here alone and found 
it comparatively simple to hide the 
child’s presence. No one suspected 
her, of course.” 

“But you suspected her, Pink!” ex- 
claimed Billan. “How did you know 
that—— 

Pinklin West drew from his pocket a 
slip of paper. 

“Tt was certain,” he explained, “that 
your child was still on the island. It 
being such a small place, and there 
being only one dairy company, it was 
really a very simple matter. Here is 
a notation that I made from the milk- 
man’s records. Eagerly I glanced over 
his shoulder, and read: 

“Mrs. Nora Franklin, 220 Elm Street, two 
quarts of certified milk a day, heginning 
August seventh, in addition to regular order.” 

“And it was on August sixth that the 
child disappeared,” said West simply. 
“Children must have milk, you know.” 

He glanced again at the grief- 
stricken woman who still writhed in 
her mental agony. 

“You know, Tom,” he said slowly, 
“T was thinking that it would be a fine 
thing if you—er—induced Mrs. Frank- 
lifi to come to your home as a sort of 
—ah—governess.” 

Billan modded as he 
Dorothy’s hair. 

“By jove, Pink!” he exclaimed, “T 
was just thinking of the same thing.” 
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OSITIVELY not!” Tom 
Cuddy shouted his refusal, 
backing it up by the crash of 
a heavy fist on the chair arm. 

“Very well,” answered Kurt Barron 
quietly. “Those are the only terms on 
which I do business now. Good day, 
Mr. Cuddy!” 

We novices, seated behind the panel 
where we could see and hear all, trem- 
bled for our chief. The “Old Roarer” 
of Wall Street was not used to cool re- 
fusals; that we knew. Rumor had ‘it 
that no difficulty, inhibition, or extor- 
tionate price was allowed to balk his 
iron will; also we had heard that at 
times his wrath carried him far across 
the boundaries of — polite discourse. 
Even the loss of two or three personal- 
damage suits had not served to make 
him forget the days—days before he 
had risen to a high place among finan- 
cial powers; when he was fighting his 
way to foremanships and superinten- 
dencies among manual laborers—when a 
knockout was his best syllogism. And 
Kurt Barron, sitting there, pale and 
quiet in the plaster cast which supported 
his broken collar bone, no longer was 
able to take care of himself in a battle 
of brawn. 

Cuddy knew nothing of the cast, of 
course. Barron made no public display 
of his misfortune. <A stock and high- 
buttoned coat made him appear merely 
to have abnormally heavy neck and 
shoulders. That was why we worried. 


The Old Roarer stared unbelieving 
an instant. Then his blue eyes flashed, 
and he moved as if to fling himself 
forward. Bert Loder, sitting beside 
me, whipped out his revolver and stood 
up. I caught his arm, knowing how 
impulsive Bert can be at times. 

“The chief has a gun, but he won’t 
need it! He knows how to deal with 
strong-arm men,” I whispered. 

It was a fact. Barron could have 
mastered the situation in a dozen ways, 
yet he chose to inform Cuddy of the 
truth. Perhaps he liked the bluff old 
man for the very qualities which made 
him hated and feared by opponents. 

Crisply Barron told of his own mis- 
fortune which, three weeks ago, had 
confined him to a wheel chair or the 
chaise longue on which he then lay. A 
fall down the well of a spiral stair had 
laid him low in the very prime of his 
career. 

“So I can’t come in person, no mat- 
ter how badly you take it,” he con- 
cluded. “I’m sorry, because you’ve in- 
dicated an interesting case, and I have 
ten capable young men working under 
my advice and supervision. We could 
have solved your problem for you.” 

Tom Cuddy was badly at a loss. He 
blushed—and a flood of color in those 
leathery old cheeks must have meant 
a peak of shame seldom attained in his 
slam-bang career. 

“Sure an’ I’m pickin’ on a cripple 
now, is it?” he queried in his embar- 





rassment reverting to a speech reminis- 
cent of earlier times. “For Shame, Tom 
Cuddy! I’m sorry!” 

Abruptly he thrust out a vein-lined 
hand, stubby, yet almost as broad as 
the blades of the spades he once had 
wielded. Barron smiled and grasped 
it, And it was Cuddy, not he, who 
grimaced. 

“Lordy! You’ve got a grip if you 
are busted up!” 

Behind the screen all of us smiled. 
Time had been when Kurt Barron, 
fencer, wrestler, and jujutsu expert, 
could have handled the muscle-bound 
Cuddy with ease. 

“And say, I’m getting to like you. 
Suppose you trot out one of these 
young cubs you’re training. I'll take a 
chance on him, with you back of him, 
even if it costs me big!” 

Kurt Barron considered this a sec- 
ond. “All right,” he answered slowly. 
“T'll put Jimmy Leffingwell on the case 
—making one condition—that you tell 
no one what I am planning.” 

“Fine!” and Cuddy grinned. Barron 
apparently was making good in large 
measure with him. “Only I tell my son 
pretty. nearly everything sa 

“No one!” repeated Kurt 
with unmistakable emphasis. 

“Oh, all right. You’re on. Lorry 
can take care of himself for a couple 
of weeks, I guess. But bring on ‘Little 
Dog.’ I’d like to hear him bark!” And 
Tom Cuddy settled back, crossing his 
short legs. 

I was Little Dog. Barron buzzed 
thrice for me, and I descended the side 
way. I was reluctant—with the reluc- 
tance of a man who knows little or 
nothing of stock finance, and who is 
called upon to solve one of the tough- 
est problems of an inner circle. Never- 
theless I did my best to assume a con- 
fident manner when I faced the chief 
and Cuddy, and in some measure, no 
doubt, succeeded, as my college nick- 
name was “Cuke”—referring to a sup- 
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The Invisible “Blinker” 


posed coolness inherent in my manner, 
Cuddy seemed less disposed to sneer 
than before. 

Tersely, as though I had not heard 
every sentence from my place in the 
screened balcony, Barron explained the 
problem in hand. Tom Cuddy cap- 
tained a ring of financiers sometimes 
called jocularly the “Phenol Ring,” fol- 
lowing a famous coup in American dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. The attention of 
the ring, however, was by no means 
confined to these products. Since the 
war the members had attempted many 
deals in other commodities, ranging all 
the way from steels to oil, and back 
through the lesser deities of investors. 

Of late their plans had developed a 
sinister habit of going askew. If a raid 
on Consolidated Motors was contem- 
plated, some one was on the ground be- 
fore even their astonishingly speedy 
financial cohorts deployed. In case of 
a merger, a split, or a corner, news of 
the movement leaped out before the de- 
tails of the transaction had been settled 
among them. Their perturbation and 
fright was acknowledged. In the space 
of a year this traitor or clairvoyant 
could ruin even a billion-dollar combi- 
nation, if unchecked. And so far, in 
spite of numerous detectives employed, 
no clew either to the spy or to the 
method of spying used had been dis- 
covered. 

“He’s got us winging, and that’s flat! 
If we hadn’t taken precautions it’d be 
different, but we hold all our meetings 
after hours when it’s dark and every- 
body’s gone home. We set guards, too, 
regular sentinels, but still we’re sold out 
every time!’’ Cuddy declared, wiping 
away beads of perspiration from his 
brow. I noted this, comparing the 
fact with my knowledge that the room 
temperature was not above sixty. “An- 
other bad day like the eleventh of 
August, and the ring will be nothing but 
junk metal!” 


“You understand?” Barron asked, 
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fastening his mild, dull eyes on me. “I 
give you one night’s session to get the 
lay. After that you will devote your- 
self to one man. Other operatives will 
take care of the others. As it is your 
case, Leffingwell, I count on you to 
select the right man immediately. Get- 
ting something on him is a different 
matter. I'll help you with that, and it 
may take a longer time.” 

I bowed. Words might have sounded 
tawdry in that tremendous instant. 
There was no use to tell either Barron 
or Cuddy I should do my best. They 
took that for granted. Before Cuddy 
left, however, Barron asked him some 
pointed questions concerning stocks 
that even I knew did not amount to 
much. Cuddy answered soundly 
enough, but I saw a light of respectful 
curiosity growing in his eyes. While 
Barron scribbled away on a pad, Cuddy 
fidgeted. 

“Say!” he burst out at length. “You 
know*a lot about what maybe we’d 
thought of doing. Sure you ain’t in 
with them Spies?” 

It was too ridiculous even to be an 
insult. Barron dropped his pencil and 
stared. In a moment Cuddy was apolo- 
gizing. 

“Pardon, of course! I. didn’t mean 
it, but I’m just like that sometimes. I 
can’t keep hold of the old tongue like 
I should. But I know you're not 3 

“Oh, so you’re sure now that I’m 
not the robber, eh?” demanded Kurt 
Barron in an odd tone. “And you'll do 
what I say, without a question? ~ For 
instance, if I drag in a man like Mc- 
Millan ?” 

Cuddy’s jaw fairly sagged. 
“Mc ” he echoed. “The Strass- 
Lyons Company! Why, was it me as 
was saying you ought to be on the 
Street? Why, you’re knowing more 
staying right here in your plaster night- 
gown! I’ve had enough—I’m going. 
Your Little Dog can trot along if he 
wants to. With him, maybe, I won't 


feel like so much of a dad-blamed 
idiot !’’ ] 


The first session of the ring I at- 
tended was held in Cuddy’s downtown 
office, and, because of a late deal in 
which all members had been “burned” 
according to the shares awarded them 
in the enterprise, each was suspicious 
of the others. 

I saw the scowling, cigar-chewing 
Scarven Miller, a late comer on the 
Street, yet a wealthy man and a fighter 
whom Cuddy had been glad to recog- 
nize. His narrow eyes rested steadily 
ttpon me, and,-though I make no pre- 
tense of close character reading, I felt 
that this man, while doubtless: as wily 
as an Indian with his enemies, would 
not stoop to the double cross. Beside 
him sat Henry Randolph Morton, third, 
elegant, cool, and at ease, no matter 
what the flurry. I hesitated longer over 
him in my mind, yet passed on after I 
heard him speak about some matter of 
slight consequence—an idler in social 
life, perhaps, but rich, and of a family 
that approached the patrician as nearly 
as our red-blooded American ideals al- 
low. No, he had no need and no ex- 
cuse for double dealing, and a record 
of thirty years of integrity spoke for 
him. 

Burton Lassiter was still more cryp- 
tic to me. A dried wisp of a man, 
well over sixty, he commanded more 
wealth than any in the room, and more 
power than any save Tom Cuddy. He 
was thin-lipped, tenacious—and he was 
more disturbed ‘over the failures and 
losses of the ring than Cuddy himself. 

“Confound the spy! Confound 
him!” he shouted, straining his thin, 
cracked voice with the exertion. “I 
dropped two hundred thousand there. 
Oh, wait till I catch him—and he’s here 
with us this minute, I say!” 

It struck me that Lassiter rather was 
overdoing it. He might bear close 


watching. ~ 
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Boggs and Arliss, former business 
partners, seemed innocuous enough— 
not the types of men at all one asso- 
ciates with high finance. Boggs was 
stubby, near-sighted, and phlegmatic. 
Blinking rapidly through horn-rimmed 
glasses, he gave the impression of just 
having awakened from a protracted 
nap. I did not hear him say a word. 
Arliss, pasty-faced, accipitrine, and 
round-shouldered, was nearly as silent ; 
he turned his thin, unpleasant face from 
side to side, for all the world like a 
sated Cooper’s hawk upon a branch. I 
did not credit him with amounting to 
much more than an able tool in the 
hands of the others, however ; men who 
look overshrewd and avaricious usually 
aren’t. Probably, for all his inane ap- 
pearance, Boggs had been the brains of 
the old—and very successful—partner- 
ship. Nevertheless I thought Arliss, 
also, would bear watching. 

Aside from these there was none 


present save Tom Cuddy and his son, 
Adelbert—the latter a youth of twenty, 
not yet a member of the Exchange, and 
naturally not given any. voice among 


these old traders. He was allowed to 
be present merely out of respect for 
old Tom, who wished his son to cut 
his teeth on a hard crust indeed. To 
my eyes, this sleepy, bored adolescent 
should have been out playing ball or 
swimming instead of moping around 
ticker tape all day long and sitting up 
past midnight at these councils of the 
ring, in which he could not join. But 
that was old Tom’s business. One 
glance at Adelbett Cuddy, half asleep 
in the overstuffed, leather rocker, made 
me count him out immediately ; his lack 
of brains, ambition, and initiative ad- 
vertised itself too plainly. I imagined 
what a cross he must have been to the 
vigorous Tom Cuddy. 

In the main, the activities of the ring 
were confined this evening to discus- 
sions of the common danger. At the 
tag end, however, Tom Cuddy broached 


-you the details? 


a matter which made me sit up and pay 
even closer attention, and waked up 


~even the blinking Boggs and the som- 


nolent Adelbert. 

“Gentlemen, I have put through a 
little deal which will make more money 
for us than we lost last week!” Tom 
Cuddy announced, grim lines centering 
about the corners of his mouth. “I 
took the precaution this time, though, 
of placing my orders before bringing 
the matter up here. Now if we have 
a spy among us I suppose he can get 
aboard, but he cannot harm us much. 
I stand to win about half a million. Do 
you men want to get in before I tell 
If you do, come 
through with your checks in regular 
proportion right now, so that és 

“Do you think we’re crazy?” cut in 
the hawklike Arliss, with scorn. “After 
that last smash-up do you imagine 
we’re looking for other quicksands 
right away?” 

Some of the others nodded affirma- 
tion of this cautious sentiment. A 

“Right-o!” acceded Cuddy grimly. 
“That was just what I hoped you’d do. 
I’ll handle this myself to the last cent. 
It’s the Strass-Lyons reorganization 
that I spoke of before. I’ve persuaded 
a big man to take hold of it. His name 
alone is worth a jump of fifteen or 
twenty points.” 

“McMillan!” whispered 
Miller. “Oh, I'll sit in on—— 

“Too late!” Cuddy snappily informed 
them. “I’m taking this risk myself!” 

With bated breath I watched the 
manner in which each of the ring ac- 
cepted this fruit of their caution, as 
Cuddy went on to explain that~at the 
opening of the Exchange next morning 
dummy agents of his would buy up 
Strass-Lyons quietly. About noon the 
rumor would gain circulation that 
Henry McMillan, the bank director and 
conservative financier, had consented to. 
take over the muddled Strass-Lyons af- 
fairs, and the stock of that nearly de- 
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funct company would jump immedi- 
ately from near the zero mark to a 


figure commensurate with industry’s 
trust in McMillan. 

“Understand, now, no _ playing 
around by you fellows!” cautioned 


Cuddy in conclusion. “You had your 
chance, and you didn’t trust the old 
man. Now you can sit and watch, for 
once.” 

Miller shrugged. “Fair enough,” he 
said, and Morton nodded agreement. 
The others, while not so nonchalant, 
seemed to regard the matter as closed. 

Curious to see how Adelbert was 
taking this interesting climax, I turned 
to look at him. He was !olling back in 
his rocker, eyes closed, his feet cocked 
on the dead ticker. This was surpris- 
ing. Could the lad sleep while his 
father was fighting for his very finan- 
cial existeiice ? 

Right then I noted a curious thing. 
Though Adelbert’s attitude indicated 
intense boredom and a desire to doze, 
he was teetering the leather rocker back 
and forth with short, incessant, jerky 
motions. Now no one in his right 
mind who wished to rock would place 
his feet so high and recline almost on 
the small of his back. It did not look 
natural—perhaps because I had noted 
so little out of the ordinary I was mag- 
hifying motes into mountains. Never- 
theless I watched Adelbert Cuddy 
from that moment on, with a growing 
conviction that here was the culprit! 

Thoth his irregular rockings back 
and forth were translatable 
code known to me, they kept up for 
just about the length of a message and 
then stopped. Adelbert dropped his 
feet to the floor, rose to his lanky 
height, stretched his arms, and yawned. 

“Ain’t it about over?” he inquired 
with cool insolence. 

“Yes!” replied Tom Cuddy without 
turning his head. “That is all for to- 
night, I guess, gentlemen. Meet to- 
morrow noon, if there is any develop- 
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ment during the day. To-morrow night, 
here, anyway. Ill have something to 
tell you by then.” 

“I'd like to speak to you a moment, 
sir,” I said aloud, as the others were 
filing out. Cuddy nodded and remained 
in his chair. 

This break of mine’ was for a de- 
liberate purpose. I wanted to see if 
any of the ring—or Adelbert—glanced 
back as they were leaving. It did not 
seem to me that a guilty man could 
leave Cuddy and a detective alone in 
the room without some curiosity con- 
cerning what was about to happen. But 
perhaps one of the other detectives who 
had worked on the case had tried this 
obvious test. At any rate none of the 
ring showed even a glint of interest. 
Even Adelbert Cuddy slouched out and 
away to the elevator without a back- 
ward glance! 

“Well, what is it?’ demanded Tom 
Cuddy. 

“Nothing, sir, except I want to be al- 
lowed to remain here for a few minutes 
after every one is out of the building. 
I want you to follow the others, and 
see that all have left.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

Cuddy complied ungraciously. It 
was plain that he would have liked to 
know what I was about to do, but I did 
not see the necessity of explaining my 
suspicions just yet. 

The second I was sure he and the 
others were out of the way, I darted 
for the overstuffed leather rocker near 
the ticker. It was one of those old- 
fashioned, monumental affairs with 
solid base, the rocker portion working 
forward and back on springs attached 
to that base. 

It required all my strength to move, 
but by considerable effort I tipped it 
forward till it lay lengthwise*on the 
floor. Just as I had hoped and feared 
—yes, feared, for I-had grown to like 
the bluff old man—two wires appeared, 
coming up through a hole drilled in the 
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floor and attaching somewhere inside 
the rocker itself! 

Carefully removing the burlap of the 
bottom, I saw the mechanism revealed. 
Between the rocker and base was nailed 
a cushion of live rubber, to which the 
wires attached themselves. By rock- 
ing backward, an occupant of the chair 
could compress the cushion, making 
contact there between two small plates 
attached one to each wire and closing 
an electric circuit! 

With extreme care now, I replaced 
the burlap, righted the chair, and af- 
fixed it in the same position it had oc- 
cupied to an inch. 

The other end of the communication 
was nearly as important as this, how- 
ever. I surveyed the possibilities and 
saw that Adelbert Cuddy never would 
dare attempt to utilize his father’s 
brokerage offices for the purpose. The 
wires must go through to the floor be- 
low. 

I hastened down, only to find that 
this space was taken by a number of 
small law offices, all locked and empty 
now. But by aid of the slim kit Kurt 
Barron insisted upon having each of us 
carry, I managed an entrance. 

It was a law office, all right, but long 
disused, if the dust which had gathered 
on all the books and files was any cri- 
terion. The roll-top desk was locked, 
but I did not concern myself with this. 
I knew that Adelbert had rented the 
place under another name, as surely as 
if I had seen him signing the lease. 

The wires were hidden behing a per- 
pendicular strip of molding, which- I 
tore off with ease. Following the wires, 
I discovered that they led straight to 
what was apparently a half gallon 
vacuum bottle, resting on the edge of 
the desk nearest the single window. 
When I lifted this queer bottle I found 
it weighed at least twenty pounds! 

Nor was this its only odd feature. 
In place of the cork, or metal cover- 
ing, was a glass lens, bluish in color. 


Now I saw the idea clearly, or thought 
I did. The contacts made by Adelbert 
actuated long or short flashes here. 
These flashes were visible through the 
window and were read by a watcher in 
one of the windows across the narrow 
street ! . 

Just to prove it, I bared the two wires 
of insulation and touched them~ to- 
gether, expecting to see a flash from 
the vacuum bottle. None came! 
Though I tried again and again I could 
secure no result. Not the slightest light 
appeared. Even when I went back up- 
stairs, made the regular contact, and 
came down to observe, there was not 
even a flicker. 

I did not understand, yet I did what 
I considered to be the sensible thing. 
I loosened one of the connections of the 
bottle so no messages could be sent, re- 
placed the molding, fixed the chair up- 
stairs again, and went with my great 
revelation to Kurt Barron. 


The~ clock in his apartment was 
striking two in the morning when I 
reached him, yet, wheeling himself to 
the door to let me in, he was as affable 
and kind as if it had been afternoon. 
During the whole of my excited dis- 
course he lay back, eyes closed, and a 
peculiar half smile upon his thin lips. 
At the end I received the only com- 
mendation from this great man which 
has been my portion thus far. 

“Good work, Jimmy!” he said, and 
then: “You must be tired. Turn in 
here. I have an extra bed. I'll want 
you clear of mind to-morrow.” 

And, glad to shift the responsibility 
to more mature shoulders, I obeyed. 


I was present at the noon session of 
the ring, but cnly to carry a message 


from Barron. Cuddy received it, but 
did not read it before the others. 
“You'll be down to-night?” he asked. 
I assured him I should appear. 
Before I did go, however, I had to 
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memorize careful instructions from 
Kurt Barron, who, it seems, had laid 
his plans while I slept. 

No new business was brought up be- 
fore the evening session. Therefore 
Tom Cuddy launched directly into his 
part. I saw the beads of cold perspira- 
tion gathering on his broad forehead, 
so I knew that, despite his seeming 
nonchalance, he had been given a diffi- 
cult task by Barron. 

“Last night I told you about the coup 
I was putting through,” he began with- 
out preamble. “Well, there’s lot more 
to talk about now. Perhaps you no- 
ticed that Strass-Lyons didn’t hop, and 
Independent Shoe Machinery did?” 

Inarticulate exclamations from the 
circle testified that the assembled finan- 
ciers had noticed just that. I saw Adel- 
bert’s eyes snap open. 

“Well, that was part of my plan, 
gentlemen,” continued Cuddy, “I’m 
glad you men played square with me. 
Why «am I glad? Because I never 
bought a share of Strass-Lyons, and I 
never expected the stock to rise!” 

“Eh? What?” ° 

Boggs was blinking like an owl in 
daylight, and Morton was surprised 
from his elegant poise so far as to drop 
his cigarette. The others evinced vary- 
ing degrees of perturbation. 

“Just what I said!” continued Cuddy 
crisply. “I laid a trap for Mr. Spy, 
whoever he may be, and he bit all right! 
There has been a steady demand for 
Strass-Lyons shares all day, and as a 
consequence the price has risen a point 
or two from rock bottom. I sold short 
enough to cover that demand—a de- 
mand made by our darling little spy! 

“But now comes the funny part! I 
have had a little trouble with McMillan 
because of a vague rumor that he in- 
tended to take over Strass-Lyons. As 
I know you gentlemen did not release 
that rumor, the only possible source is 
our spy—as I pointed out to Mr. Mc- 
Millan. He has no intention of mon- 


~— 


keying with Strass-Lyons, of course. 
Yesterday I persuaded him to take on 
Independent Shoe Machinery, whose 
stock then was selling at one and one- 
quarter. To-morrow the news of that 
decision will be made public at the 
opening of Change. I don’t care, as I 
have purchased already every available 
share of Independent stock! I shall 
make a hundred thousand out of the 
collapse of Strass-Lyons, and more 
than a million out of the rise in Inde- 
pendent. You’d better believe it!” 

Hubbub broke loose, but through it 
I kept my attention on young Adel- 
bert Cuddy. He had blanched, and his 
eyes had forsaken their seeming som- 
nolence. He rocked back and forth 
furiously, and I smiled to myself at the 
knowledge that his’ message would not 
go through this time—albeit with a 
pang of genuine regret for old Tom 
Cuddy. The revelation would be a 
terrible blow to him. Then, according 
to instructions, I rose in meeting. 

“Mr. Cuddy,” I said, “I know who 
the spy is who has sold you out! Shall 
I name him, no matter who he may be?” 

Quick anger flamed in his eyes. 
“Sure, spake out!” cried~ the Old 
Roarer, terribly excited. His eyes 
roved to Boggs and Arliss, and I saw 
the direction of his previous suspicion 
and was sorrier for him than ever. 

I bowed. “The culprit is your son!” 
I said distinctly. “He has a flash-light 
telegraph line operating from the rocker 
on that chair r 

But I got no further. Adelbert 
Cuddy, while feigning a sleepy appear- 
ance for his own purposes, was a live 
wire in action. -In the wink of an eye 
he was up, and. two automatics ap- 
peared as if by magic, leveled at us. 

“Hes is right!’ “Adelbert drawled. 
“But sit still!” 

The last was shouted at Scarven 
Miller, who imprudently was rising in 
his excitement. 

“T’ll hand it to our Mr. Leffingwell,” 















continued Adelbert, his draw! quicken- 
ing. “He managed to tumble—how, I 
don’t know. But he’s got the right 
dope. From this chair I can get every 
single thought any one of you ex- 
presses. I’ve used it for three months, 
and in that time it has been worth a 
million and a half to me. This last 
trick costs me two or three hundred 
thousand, but still I’ve got a stake. 
Clever? I'll say it was! While you all 
thought I was a sleepyhead and harm- 
less, I’ve piled up a real°stake. Oh, 
you'll say it’s dishonest, I know——” 

“Your son!” groaned out Boggs, col- 
lapsing. 

“No, not my son!” snappily retorted 
Tom Cuddy. He was glaring at the re- 
volvers, yet not angry enough to dare 
their contents. I saw his big hands 
clasping and unclasping. “He is my 
wife’s son by her first marriage! I 
have tried to make him my son, but you 
gentlemen see how the attempt has 
failed. Hereafter I have nothing to do 
with him!” 

“It’s little I care about you, you old 
fool!” said Adelbert deliberately. 
“You boasted to me how you fought 
your way up, making your first mil- 
lion in six years. Well, I made my 
first million in about twenty times less 
than that! 

“You had detectives lookihg for 
wireless, for telegraph, and for every 
sort of signal. I stumped them all. You 
can find out how my system works for 
yourself!” 

With that he backed to the doorway, 
turned the knob—and in the space of a 
second- he was disarmed and borne to 
the floor by Bert Loder and two other 
of my associates. Behind them in the 
hall sat Kurt Barron, erect and smiling 
in his wheeled chair. In his lap was 
the mysterious vacuum bottle. 

“IT can tell you quickly how it 
works,” said Barron, being wheeled 
into the room. “It is a flash light, in 
action quite similar to the pocket flashes 
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used by you all at night. The only dif- 
ference lies in the fact that this cyl- 
inder”—and he tapped the vacuum bot- 
tle—“contains lenses and a_ screen 
which shut out all visible rays of light. 
The message is carried by ultra-violet 
rays, which exist in all light. For that 
reason the other detective assigned to 
the case could discover no flashes. 

“The other end of this system is di- 
rectly across the street on the floor be- 
low. -A clerk of McFarland & 
Peters, grain brokers, is Mr. Cuddy’s 
first confederate. By means of a spe- 
cial glass which he put up in the win- 
dow—a glass lined by strands of 
selenium and zinc, and charged to catch 
the ultra-violet rays—he ran a current 
through a succession of microphones 
and transmuted the invisible flashes into 
audible sounds. These were in code, of 
course, 

“He translated the code and sent the 
messages, next morning, by phone to 
the Walters’ brokerage concern, which 
acted as dummy agents. Thus no con- 
nection ever was established between 
the Cuddy office and the Street by other 
operatives. Isn’t that the way?” He 
directed the last question at Adelbert 
Cuddy. 

“Sure, that’s it. Why ask?” said the 
latter sullenly. “You can’t do anything 
to me, though. I haven’t committed 
any crime.” 

“Crime?” Barron smiled quizzically 
as he spoke. “Well, perhaps not. But 
here: You'll either give up what you 
have made out of your associates, or 
your dishonor will be published broad- 
cast throughout the country. Moreover 
we'll get it back by other means if you 
refuse to give up your loot voluntarily. 
Now, will you sign a check for all the 
losses you caused the ring, or not?” 

At first Adelbert refused, but, after 
each member had stated his losses, he 
finally concurred. His check, written 
immediately, was for eighteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
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“We'll keep you until that is cashed!” 
said Barron quietly. “Leffingwell, snap 
on the handcuffs!” 

The young man struggled some, but 


for you to Buenos Aires. I advise you 
to go calmly.” 
This was the end of Adelbert Cuddy. 


It satisfied even the virulent Burton 


Lassiter, particularly asse got back the 
money he had lost. 

The members of the ring took equal 
shares in the Independent Shoe 
Machinery coup. To-day they form 
one of the most powerful combinations 
on Wall Street. 


with the others’ help I managed to ad- 
just the manacles. Adelbert cursed 
vilely. 1 imagine he had thought of 
stopping payment on the check. 
“When payment on that is made,” 
Barron continued calmly, “you will be 
taken to the docks. Passage is reserved 


WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS ARE SWINDLED 


a result of an investigation by post-office inspectors and private detectives 


S 
A five men were taken into custody in New York recently and held on charges 


of using the mails to defraud. The charges against the men allege that, through 
the manipulation of a chain of fake stores, they obtained from wholesale merchants 
in several cities merchandise valued at more than-five hundred thousand dollars. 
Harry Lovett, Herman Shaw, Samuel Stein, Merris Cohen, and Aaron Levinstein 
are the men under arrest. 

Wholesale merchants have been victimized by fake stores operated in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Clev eland, and other cities, the operators obtaining merchandise, princi- 
pally women’s ready- to-wear garments. Information contained in the complaint 
against the five men covers a period of seven months, during which, it is alleged, 
Shaw and Lovett opened stores in several principal cities. 

When the post-office inspectors started their investigation they learned that 
in order to obtain the confidence and credit of various wholesale clothing mer- 
chants in the East, Lovett and Shaw represented themselves to be reputable firms 
in the cities in which they were operating. Consequently, when they filed an order 
with a merchant, he would ship the goods after verifying the credit standing of 
the firm whose name had been adopted for the occasion. When the merchandise, 
purchased ostensibly by the reputable firm, reached the hands of the conspirators, 
it is alleged, it immediately was sold through some agency at a greatly reduced 
price. Not until the victim started to collect the bill covering the shipment would 
he learn of his loss or would the real firm learn that its name had been used in 
a plot to defraud. Whenever investigators tried to find the fake concern they 
discovered that the offices. were vacant and the operators had gone. 

Cohen and Stein were brought into the charges by allegations that they re- 
ceived and disposed of merc haidise obtained by Lovett and Shaw through a store 
they opened in Cleveland. Levinstein is charged with representing Lovett and 
Shaw as a resident buyer. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHILE Cecilia Henniker and Mortimer Lambert are being married in the country church at West- 

bury, Judith Mannering arrives in New York, having just completed a sentence at Auburn 
Prison. Val Peters, a detective from headquarters, helps her to a room at a lodging house, 
Judith sees a newspaper account of the wedding. 


Teddy Sinclair, whom Cecilia had refused to marry on account of his poverty, learns that Lambert 


is a knight of fortune. He is not surprised when Cecilia tells him that she has discovered the true 


character of her husband. Lambert is trying to use his wife’s social position as a lever to lift him 


into some financial deal. 


When Judith Mannering manages to become a member of the Lambert household, she tells 
Lambert that she has come to demand full payment for the wrong he did to her. Judith, who had 
been madly in love with Lambert, had gone to prison for Lambert's theft of a diamond necklace, But 
Lambert had neither written to nor inquired about Judith for the three years of her imprisonment. 
Now she ostensibly agrees to go fifty-fifty on any deals which Lambert may put over, but she is only 


waiting to get “the goods on him.” 


Lambert decides to steal the diamond necklace of a Mrs. Cortland, and Judith steals the design 
of the necklace from the studio of the artist who made the design for Cardeau, the Fifth Avenue 


jeweler, who executed the costly ornament, 
past crookedness, to act as his chauffeur. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ANOTHER ALLY. 


OR a few days Lambert was 
exceedingly busy. The morn- 
ing after their visit to Anton 
Orloff, Judith gave Lambert 

a cleverly executed copy of the draw- 
ing, together with the original, which 
she urged him, then and there, to de- 
stroy. Lambert took the drawings and 
hastened to New York to make ar- 
rangements with his friend in Maiden 
Lane for a paste and platinum replica 
of the Cortland necklace. 

Then there was another visit to Luigi 
Pacci. When the latter arrived at 
Westbury to take Fielding’s place he 
must be barbered and liveried, as be- 
fitted the Lamberts’ chauffeur. 

There were also many closeted dis- 
cussions with Judith. The earliest day 
on which the paste set could be ready 
would be in five weeks. Lambert paid 
another visit to Anton Orloff to con- 
clude the transaction between them in a 
gentlemanly manner, and to pay the 
balance of the fee for the design which, 
of course, he never intended to use. 


Then Lambert engages Luigi Pacci, a former tool in 


After that there was nothing further 
to be done but to tide over the time 
of waiting. The Lambert establish- 
ment continued its social festivities, 
and outwardly it was just one of those 
countless playgrounds, maintained for 
the diversion of the idle rich, that dot 
Long Island from one end to the other. 
On the surface, the life of those three 
seemed to be a tranquil enough affair. 
To the occasional visitor they were 
eminently happy; to their neighbors, 
especially to those who lived in small, 
unpretentious cottages, on salaried in- 
comes, they were to be envied. But, 
beneath the surface, for each of them 
those weeks were stressed with the 
anxiety of momentous waiting. With 
each succeeding day Lambert became 
visibly more nervous and _ irritable. 
Judith continued to act her vacillating 
moods and strove to keep from think- 
ing too much, for, inwardly, she was 
disturbed. She flirted with Wilfrid 
Howland; she was ever capricious with 
Lambert. Of the three, Cecilia, who 
had the least to conceal, appeared to be 
the most impatient. 

“Don’t you think that it’s about time 
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we came to some definite decision, 
Mortimer?” she asked him in the study 
one morning, toward the latter part of 
September, “And there’s no use in be- 
ing angry about it. Heaven knows that 
I’ve been patient enough. But, every 
time I speak to you, all you say is that 
the summer isn’t over yet.” 

“Well, it isn’t,” he pointed out. 

“But it is,” she argued. “In less than 
two weeks everybody will be back in 
town.” 

“A great deal can happen in two 
weeks,” he answered. 

“A great deal can,” she agreed, “but 
nothing will, Mortimer. What hap- 
pened to that mining deal which you 
had on with Mr. Cortland? Nothing! 
It just petered out like everything else.” 

“Well) it.wasn’t my fault, was it?” 

“T don’t suppose it was. But I do 
think you might confide in me a little 
more than you do. After all, I’ve kept 
to my part of our understanding, and I 
have done my best. I have entertained 
and entertained and entertained. I 
have had parties and parties. And 
what's it all come to? As far as I can 
see, you're in exactly the same position 
as you were when we started. Now I 
have got to know, Mortimer, what’s go- 
ing to happen.” 

“You know as much as I kriow, Ce- 
cilia. It isn’t my fault that things 
haven’t panned out the way I expected 
them to. Heaven knows that I’ve tried 
my utmost, and I’m still trying.” 

“But, if nothing happens by the end 
of the month, then what?’ she de- 
manded. 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders. “If 
nothing happens, well, nothing hap- 
pens, Cecilia. But I'll be left in a far 
worse position than you will, Cecilia. 
Remember that. If nothing happens, 
you can go back to your mother, I sup- 
pose. But I will have to face the 
music.”” And that was all the satisfac- 
tion that Cecilia could obtain. 

In talking it over with Teddy later in 
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the day, Teddy said to her: “I don’t 
think he ever intended to do anything, 
Cecilia. In four months a man in his 
position could have done a great many 
things, but all he’s done, as far as I 
can see, is to play around here or at the 
country club. -Business is bad; I know 
that, but then there are always oppor-~ 
tunities for a man like him.” 

“T know all that, Teddy,” Cecilia re- 
turned, “and I think the trouble with 
Mortimer is that he’s been waiting for 
something big to come his way.” 

“For something to drop in his lap,” 
Teddy jeered, “instead of getting out 
and going after it. I wish, dear, you 
hadn’t made that stupid agreement 
with him, but I’m so glad that it’s 
nearly over.” 

“But then, what, Teddy? You see, 
mother hasn’t the faintest idea of how 
things really are, And, when she 
knows, as of course she must know 
soon, she’s going to have nine fits. And 
when things come out, as of course 
they will come out, about Mortimer not 
having any money, then there'll be a 
scandal. I wish I knew what to do.” 

“And yet you won't take my advice, 
Cecilia.” 

“Do you mean about Wilfrid?” 

“Yes,” he urged her. “And I think 
it’s foolish to wait until it’s too late to 
do anything. Wilfrid Howland has got 
more brains in his little finger than the 
rest of us all put together. And he'll 
understand as he always does. If you 
hadn’t bound me to secrecy, Cecilia, | 
would have told him in the first place. 
Often and often, when I’ve been talk- 
ing to ‘him, I could hardly keep it in.” 

For a little while Cecilia was 
thoughtful. “I think you are right, 
Teddy,” she said. «I think I'll tell Wil- 
frid everything. You come with me, 
and we'll tell him together.” 

“About everything?” he asked eag- 
erly. “About and me—that we 
love each other?” 
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Cecilia nodded. 
that part, Teddy.” 

They saw Wilfrid Howland the next 
afternoon in his offices on Broad 
Street, and, as Teddy had prophesied, 
the lawyer was understanding. 

“But you think, Teddy,” he said, 
after they had told_him everything, 
“that Lambert has some ulterior pur- 
pose in all this?” 

“Yes, I do, but I haven’t the vaguest 
idea what it is.” 

“And in this strange understanding 
between him and Cecilia,” Howland 
proceeded, “you don’t think that he in- 
tended to play fair?” 

“No, I don’t.” Teddy affirmed. 

“What about you, Cecilia?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Wilfrid, what 
to think. I suppose he meant to play 
fair, and still does, as far as that goes. 
Only his expectations haven’t been real- 
ized. He said that, by entertaining, by 
meeting the right kind of people, all 
kinds of propositions would come to 
him, and then he would make a great 
deal of money.” 

“But what kind of propositions?” 
Howland asked. 

“Mining propositions, I 
Cecilia answered. “He’s a mining en- 
gineer, you know. Although he hasn’t 
had an office, and he hasn’t done any 
mining, as far as I can see, at least, not 
since we’ve been married. But I don’t 
think Mortimer had any ulterior pur- 
pose in making that agreement, except 
to get himself out of a hole.” 

“Well, for the present,” Howland 
suggested, “‘we’ll give him the benefit 
of the doubt. I wish, though, that you 
had confided in me before, Cecilia. I 
had no idea that things were as they 
are. We must see what can be done, 


“You can tell him 


suppose,” 


though I don’t quite see what there is 
to do just now. 
with Lambert.” 

“I wish you would,” put in Cecilia. 
“He’s 


I might have a chat 


always so vague with me. 
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Couldn’t you come down to-morrow 
for the week-end ?” 

Howland hesitated. ‘Yes,’ he ac- 
cepted, “I would like to do that, very 
much,” 

He escorted them to the door. “And, 
by the way,” he added, “how-is Miss 
Mannering ?” 

“She is very well,” Cecilia returned. 
“Then we'll expect you to-morrow, 
Wilfrid?” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “some time in the 
afternoon.” 

On Saturday evening, when dinner 
was over and Cecilia and Judith left 
the table and went into the drawing- 
room, Teddy discreetly followed, leav- 
ing Lambert and Howland together 
over their coffee and cigars. And 
Howland did not fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

“What are you doing these days,” he 
inquired casually, “in a business way, I 
mean ?” 4 

“Oh, nothing very much,” Lambert 
answered easily. “I_have one or two 
mining deals pending, but money is so 
tight these days that everybody seems 
afraid. And I don’t blame them alto- 
gether, or, otherwise, I’d go in by my- 
self. Why?” he asked pointedly. 

“Well, an unusual proposition came 
to me to-day,” Howland continued, a 
little amused by Lambert’s air of suave 
nonchalance ; “and, as it has to do with 
mining, I thought it might interest 
you.” 

“T’d like to hear about it at any rate,” 
Lambert said shortly. “But, if it means 
capital, I don’t think it would interest 
me. Still, tell me about it, will you?” 

“Well, some friends of mine, who 
have been for the past few years down 
in Colombia, have acquired a large 
tract of land which, they claim, holds 
the riches of Croesus—emeralds, 
chiefly, I believe.” Howland’s keen 
eyes studied carefully the effect his 
words were making on Lambert. “Per- 
sonally, I know very little about emer- 
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ald mining, but there inight be some- 
thing in it. Whatdo you think?” 

“Oh, there probably is, but expedi- 
tions to Colombia, my dear Howland,” 
Lambert explained with the condescen- 
sion of an authority, “expeditions of 
that kind run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. And, while the re- 
ward, of course, is tremendous, if you 
happen to be successful, if you are not, 
well, you’re a bit out of- luck.” 

“Of course it’s a pure speculation,” 
Howland admitted, “but Palmiston 
Cortland and one or two other very 
wealthy people are thinking of putting 
up the money. If we can get hold of 
some chap, like you, for instance, who 
knows mining and would go down and 
look after things.” 

“Well, I might do that, provided 
there was enough in it for me.” 
“That goes without saying. 
course, nothing may come of it. 
mentioned it conversationally.” 

“J am glad you did. And, if things 
work out,” Lambert’s voice betrayed a 
certain eagerness, “I’d be really inter- 
ested to take hold, although I don’t 
think I’d want to put any of my own 
money into it.” 

“T’ll keep you in mind,” Howland 
promised, “and we may get together 
on it.” 

“And, if I can be of any service in 
the negotiations here in New York,” 
Lambert added, as together they made 
their way from the dining room, “I’d 
be glad to do so. I’ve always been in- 
terested in Colombia.” 

Presently the Archibald girls and 
Jack Prichard arrived, and for an hour 
or two they played auction. ° Judith 
played with Howland, and, when the 
game broke up, the two drifted away 
from the others, out into the garden. 


But, of 
T just 


“Do you know, it’s a funny thing,. 


Miss Mannering,”’ Howland said to her 
half lightly, half seriously, “that I al- 
ways feel there’s an air of mystery 


about you. Often I am on the verge 
of being inquisitive.” 

“T rather like that,” Judith replied 
softly. “But, if there’s any mystery 
about me, it’s quite unintentional. | 
am not trying to be mysterious.” 

“That isn’t what I mean exactly. 
Most women reveal so much of them- 
selves in conversation, without deliber- 
ately meaning it,” Howland explained, 
“but you reveal nothing. You are 
merely Miss Mannering, Judith Man- 
nering. Sometimes you are _light- 
hearted, and at other times I find you 
a little depressed, perhaps. But you are 
always delightful. Yet I feel there is 
so much more to you if I could just 
ask questions.” 

“Tt is not polite to ask questions,” 
she retorted smilingly. 

“T know,” he returned, “but then one 
does not always feel like being polite, 
especially—especially when one wants 
to know % 

Judith sighed half laughingly. “And, 
if I let you ask questions, and if I an- 
swered them truthfully, perhaps you'd 
regret you asked them?” 

“And, perhaps, I would be 
glad,” he suggested. 

“Well, we won’t risk it,” she decided 
laughingly, “at least, not now.” 


very 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“THE GREATER INCLINATION.” 


O* Sunday it rained.~ In the morn- 

ing Teddy telephoned from the 
Prichards’ afd wanted to know what 
Cecilia was going to do. 

“There’s nothing to do, and it’s rain- 
ing,’ Cecilia returned, a little miser- 
ably. “But come on over and bring 
Jack.” 

“T can’t bring Jack,” Teddy informed 
her. “He’s gone off to lunch with his 
girl, Didn’t you know who it is? 
Claire Percival, the musical comedy 
star. Swears he’s going to marry her, 
but of course he won't.” 
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Cecilia laughed. “Well, you come 
over, then, and after lunch you can take 
me to call on mamma. She’s laid up 
with the gout. I won’t stay long.” 

Teddy came to lunch, and afterward 
Pacci, the new chauffeur, drove them 
the short distance to Mrs. Henniker’s 
house. 

Lambert, never too comfortable in 
Howland’s company, drifted away to 
his study, leaving Judith to entertain 
the lawyer. 

Judith seated herself at the piano 
and played two or three things. How- 
land sat in a low chair from where he 
could watch the subtle fluctuations on 
her face, as, with the musical transi- 
tions, its expression kept changing. 

“Sing something for me,” he begged, 
when, coming to the end of one of the 
little pieces, her hands rested idly in 
her lap. 

“What makes you think that I sing?” 
She turned her head to smile at him. 

“Am I wrong about that, too?’ he 
asked, smiling back at her. 

“T can’t sing,” she told him, getting 
up from the piano. 

“Oh, but don’t stop,” he begged. 

But Judith was not in the mood to go 
on playing. — 

“Well, come and sit down and talk to 
me, then,” he urged. 

She looked at him for a moment and 
then said: “Let’s have a game of bil- 
liards, Mr. Howland.” She liked this 
man. Of late months he had been com- 
ing more and more frequently to the 
house. Judith had discovered his many 
admirable qualities, and they had _ be- 
come friends, those two. Although he 
claimed that she was ever a mystery to 
him, she was often conscious of a bond 
of understanding which held them in 
friendship, and by which she was far 
less of a mystery to Wilfrid Howland 
than he pretended. She liked to talk 
to him. His knowledge of the world 
and of human: nature made him a de- 
lightful companion. But to-day she 


felt, she did not know why, a little ap- 
prehensive of him. A woman’s sixth 
sense warned her of, well, she could 
not put into words what it did warn 
her of. Only she was aware of the 
appeal that she made to him. 

“T’ve been practicing those three- 
cushion carroms you taught me the last 
time you were here and I’m~ going to 
beat you.” - 

She led the way out into the hall, 
through the dining room and into the 
billiard room, a square, oak-paneled 
room, with a decorated plaster ceiling 
and windows painted with early Italian 
cartouches, furnished with comfortable 
leather settees. 

They played for an hour or more, 
and Howland won. “And now,” he 
said, “just for winning, you are going 
to sit down here and let me talk to 
you.” 

“But ” she protested. 

“Please,” he begged. 

A shadow passed over her face. 
“But——” She sat down on one of the, 
divans, and Howland seated himself 
beside her. 

“T want to tell you a little about my- 
self,” he began. Then briefly he 
touched upon his work as a lawyer, 
his success, his erstwhile happiness 
which had been cut-short, three years 
ago, by the death of his wife. Since 
then, he told her, he had been véry 
lonely. He spoke of his important po- 
sition in the legal world, of the money 
that he had made in his profession and 
by wise investments. He told it all 
very simply, as if merely stating facts. 
He took no glory to himself. “And I 
tell you all this,” he concluded simply, 
although here his voice became a shade 
deeper and his words more succinct, 
“T tell you all this,” he repeated, “be- 
cause what I thought was impossible to 
happen to me has happened. It hap- 
pened, I believe, on that afternoon 
when we all went over that battle 
cruiser, you remember. It happened 
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then that I fell in love with you. Yes, 
Judith, I fell in love with you, and I 
want you to marry me—I want you to 
marry me.” 

Judith knew then what it was that 
her woman’s sixth sense had warned 
her of; and, as she sat listening to his 
stery, her impulse had been to stop him 
from going on. Half a dozen times she 
was on the point of getting up to sug- 
gest that they have another game, or 
that she play for him, anything, so that 
he should not say what he had just 
said. She sensed it almost from the be- 
ginning, and yet, when he had actually 
spoken the words, she had been star- 
tled, she had been genuinely surprised. 

Howland waited through the interval 
of silence. He, in his turn, sensed her 
trepidation. He took one of her hands 
in both of his and sat regarding its 
b'ue-veined whiteness. “I am sure,” he 
went on slowly, “that I could make you 
very happy, Judith. And I am not yet 
old.” 

“T know, I know,” she said, her voice 
a little sharp and high pitched, “but you 
don’t know anything about me.” 

“T don’t have to know anything more 
than Ivdo know,” he answered. “To 
me you are perfect. To me, well—I 
love you, Judith. Perhaps I should not 
have spoken to you so soon; perhaps I 
should have waited. But I couldn’t 
wait. Please, say you will marry me. 
Tell me that you care for me—just a 
little.” 

Slowly Judith shook her head. She 
withdrew her hand from his. “I can’t 
say that,” she answered, “because I 
don’t love you, and I can’t marry you.” 

She got up and looked down at him, 
her great, dark eyes charged with wist- 
fulness, a sad smile twisting her beau- 
tiful mouth. “I am so sorry if I made 
you—if I made you care—I am so 
sorry.” 

For an instant their eyes met, and 
Judith read the disappointment that 
was Howland’s. 


“I am so sorry,” she. 


reiterated “softly and, turning, went 
quickly from the room, 

Outside Lambert’s study she paused. 
The door was locked. Hurriedly she 
went up the stairs, down the long cor- 
ridor and into her own room, 

She sat down at her dressing table. 
Nervously she toyed with “the little 
boxes and vials. Inwardly she was 
tremulous from a myriad conflicting 
emotions. She was bewildered, and it 
was difficult fot her to correlate her 
feelings. She glanced at her reflection 
in the mirror and saw how white was 
her face. Her hands trembled, as she 
pressed them to her colorless creeks. 
She got up and moved to the window, 
where she sat down on a low chair to 
think. What was the matter with her? 
Why tad the proposal of this man, 
whom she did not love, so upset her? 
He had asked her to marry him, and 
she had said no. She had had no hesi- 
tation in saying it. She knew, even be- 
fore he had voiced his words, that she 
would say no. And it was not that she 
shrank from hurting him. Wilfrid 
Howland was a man, not a weak boy. 
The quiet manner in which he had ac- 
cepted her refusal showed that. 

Of Howland himself, Judith was 
thinking but little, and that little only 
in relation to her unhesitating refusal 
ef him. She admired him. What 
woman would net admire Wilfrid 
Howland? She more than admired 
him. He was very good looking, he 
was still comparatively young, he was 
successful in a big way, his position in 
society was an enviable one. Why, 
then, had she shrunk from. hearing 
what she sensed he would say to her? 
Why had she not wanted to listen to 
his offer of marriage? Why had she 
so disliked his speaking to her of love, 
to ask her if she did not care a little? 
There was no reason why his sincere 
words should cause her to experience 
such turbulence of emotion. She did 
not love Wilfrid Howland. 
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She did not love him, because no 
woman can love two men, and- Judith 
loved Mortimer Lambert. 

It was her love for Mortimer Lam- 
bert that had rendered her decision so 
absolute. It was her sudden realization 
of that love for him, the paradoxical 
denouément of it all, that was the cause 
of her tremulous feelings, of her white 
cheeks, of her trembling hands, of her 
iitter bewilderment. And she now 
realized, too, that it had been the grad- 
ual reawakening of her old love for 
this man which had been disturbing her 
so deeply for the past several weeks. 

So love never dies, she thought. She 
had loved him in the beginning; she 
loved him now. Her love had been the 
main current of her life. Her hatred 
—was it hatred—had been like a river 
flowing in an opposite course, beneath 
the surface. In that poor room in the 
drab house on Forty-sixth Street, 
where she had read of Lambert’s mar- 
riage in the newspaper, she had not 
hated him. In the weeks of deprivation 
and physical suffering that had fol- 
lowed, it was her bitterness of heart 
that had driven her to the opposite pole 
of love. But all opposites are equal 
and the same. Even her desire for re- 
venge was born of love; if she had not 
loved him it would not have entered 
her heart; but, having once decided 
that it was hate and not love, she had 
clung tenaciously to her preference and 
preferred to hate, rather than to love, 
Mortimer Lambert. She recalled her 
talk with Val Peters. She had thought 
herself in deadly earnest when she had 
told him that she would get Lambert, 
that Lambert was going to pay. Still, 
when her plans for his downfall were 
materializing, and she had managed, 
with so little difficulty to ensnare him 
—that night, when he had come to her 
with the proposal to steal the necklace 
and the strings of the net were in her 
hands, she had experienced no sense of 
triumph. She had played with him. 
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She had fought down her reviving love 
which even then she had become con- 
scious of, though she chose to blind 
herself to it. She sought to drown it, 
to bury it beneath an avalanche of ca- 
prices, which only served to obscure 
her own inner vision. She had as- 
sumed moods; she had intended to give 
Lambert the impression that these 
moods were tempered for and by him. 
When she had been tender with him, 
her tenderness was pretended. 

But she had pretended nothing. Now 
that- the veil had fallen from before 
her eyes, she saw that she had been 
merely deceiving herself. Having made 
up her mind to hate this man, rather 
than to love him; she had forced her- 
self to practice hatred against him, and 
her action had but contributed to her 
self-deception. 

When Lambert made love to her, as 
so often he did, she called into play one 
or another of her capricious moods, as 
a justification for listening to him. But 
she had listened to him, and his words 
had assuaged her bruised heart. She 
had listened hungrily to his ardent love- 
making. 

She had fooled herself, because” it 
had been pleasant, and she had luxuri- 
ated in the bitter-sweet waters of her 
self-deception. She had been living in 
a world of. unrealities, in a delicious 
dream of independence of heart. But 
now she had been unpleasantly awak- 
ened. It was Wilfrid Howland who 
had inadvertently opened her eyes to 
the naked truth. He had asked her to 
marry him, and now she knew clearly 
why she had refused him. 

And the knowledge terrified her. 
The man whom she loved was a crook. 
Even now he was planning to steal the 
necklace of Marcia Cortland. Urged 
on by her game of pretense, she had 
subtly furthered his plans, and it oc- 
curred to her then that her actual 
words of restraint had not been merely 
the play of affected cunning, but had 
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been the expression of her true inward 
feelings. She had not encouraged him, 
she comforted herself. How often had 
she told him that she would have noth- 
ing to do with the scheme, and it was 
his love for her that had persuaded her 
against herself. He did love her, of 
that she felt quite sure. But the fact 
remained that- he was a thief. Her 
thoughts flew back to those dark 
months of her imprisonment. She 
knew that he was a thief then, and she 
knew it even before that time; bet she 
had still loved him. And now it seemed 
to be no different from what it had 
been then. He was a thief, but she 
leved him. ’ 

But she must not permit him to do 
this thing that he contemplated doing. 
Somehow she must stop him. And 
there arose within her the same burn- 
ing desire to make this man all that 
she would have him be, worthy and fine 
and clean, the love that had impelled 
her in the old days. Somehow she 
must prevent him from committing an- 
other crime. Her heart beat wildly 
within her; her temples throbbed from 
the intense conflict of her emotions. If 
he loved her he would not do this thing. 
She had sacrificed herself for him once ; 
he must now sacrifice this phantom 
fortune for her. 

She got up and hurried downstairs 
to the great hall. Outside the study 
door she paused, then she knocked and, 
at his bidding, entered. 

Lambert looked up at her from the 
desk where he sat smoking, but, at the 
sight of her blanched face and fright- 
ened eyes, he got up at once and went 
rapidly toward her. “What is it!” he 
asked. “You are white and trembling.” 

“I want to speak to you, Mortimer,” 
she said, with an effort to control her 
voice. She permitted him to lead her 
to the divan, where he sat down solicit- 
ously beside her. 

“Now tell me,” he urged her, “what 
has happened, Judith?’ 


. “Nothing—nothing’s happened,” she 
assured him. “It’s just me, Mortimer, 
and:you. I want you to give up this 
scheme. You must give it up, Mor- 
timer.” , 

“But why?” he demanded. “What’s 
happened to make you change suddenly 
like this?” 

“T_can’t tell you why I’ve changed 
like this. And nothing has happened, 
Mortimer. But you’ve just got to lis- 
ten to me. It suddenly came over me 
what we were doing, and I can’t bear 
it, Mortimer, I-can’t bear it. You've 
got to give up the idea altogether, Mor- 
timer. You’ve got to give up the idea 
—or anything like it, anything crooked, 
I mean.” 

He moved a little closer to her and, 
placing one arm about her, drew her 
to him. “Poor little girl! You're all 
wrought up and hysterical.” 

“IT am not hysterical.” “Almost an- 
grily she released herself from him. “I 
am not hysterical,” she repeated, but 
her voice broke, and her eyes became 
wet with tears. “Please, Mortimer, 
please,” she went on, half sobbing, 
“please, say you won’t do this thing. 
If you love me, you will give it up and 
never think of it again. It won’t come 
to any good, and neither of us will be 
happy. Even if you succeeded, Mor- 
timer, I’d be miserable about it always 
and always. And you would be, too. 
Oh, I know you would, I know you 
would. Please, Mortimer, if you love 
me 

“I do love you,” he assured her, his 
arm again encircling her, “but you're 
being just a silly little girl, Judith. 
You’re nervous and hysterical. Now 
don’t cry any more.” 

“But, Mortimer, you haven't said 
that you won’t,” she continued bro- 
kenly. 

“T can’t promise, Judith,” he said 
firmly. “Don’t let us talk about it any 
more now. We'll discuss it another 
time, when you’re calmer.” 
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“Another time will be too late, and I 
am calm now,” she retorted. ‘Mor- 
timer, Mortimer, won’t you do this one 
thing for me? I’ve never asked you 
anything before, but this time, this 
time, Mortimer, you’ve simply got to 
promise.” 

The genuine sincerity of her touched 
him. “Poor little Judith,” he mur- 
mured. “Don’t you see how impossible 
it is to do what you ask? I am at the 
end of my rope, as you know, and I’ve 
just got to go through with this thing 
now.” 

“But you are not at the end of your 
rope,” she objected stubbornly, “and 
the other way, Mortimer, the straight 
way, is the only real way out. You 
are clever, you have power, and, if you 
could only use it in the right way you 
would get everything you want. You 
would get money and success, real suc- 
cess, and you would know what it is to 
be happy.” 

“Success, happiness!” 
bitterly. 
too long, Judith. 
land spoke 


He laughed 
“That kind of success takes 
Only last night How- 
to me about going to 
Colombia on some mining expedition. 


The poor fool! As if I would bury 
myself in some forsaken wilderness for 
years and years! Now you listen to 
me, Judith,” and here his voice changed 
almost to a snarl, “I am going through 
with this thing. I have got everything 
planned to the smallest detail. The 
paste necklace will be ready to-morrow, 
and on Wednesday night Marcia Cort- 
land is dining here. In a few days 
from now it will be all over, and then 
I'll be free. Then I’ll listen to you. 
Then I’ll do what you say. And I love 
you, Judith.” Again his voice changed, 
and it-was tender. “You and I, little 
girl, will go away. Then things will 
be different, and you'll be happy. I 
promise to make you very, very 
happy.” 

“I won’t be happy!” She sobbed 
unrestrainedly. “And you don’t love 
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me, Mortimer, you don’t love me. If 
you loved me, you would do what I 
want you to do, and not—and not break 
my heart like you did before. You 
won’t be free with that kind of money, 
and you can’t buy happiness, Mortimer, 
you can’t buy happiness.” 

He did not interrupt her. He let her 
go on begging him, imploring him to do 
as she asked. He sat there beside her, 
petting her when she cried, silently lis- 
tening to her passionate entreaties. 
And, when she had finished, he re- 
mained unswerved from his purpose. 

“But I do love you,’ he said, as he 
caught her to him and kissed her tear- 
wet cheeks and her trembling mouth. 
“T do love you, Judith,” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
POETS AND PIRATES. 


AMBERT’S plans for Wednesday 
night began auspiciously enough, 
The dinner party was selectly small and 
comprised nine guests, three of whom, 
as Lambert had promised, were titled 
foreigners. There was Sir William 
McClinn, the son and heir of the Mc- 
Clinn interests, a young Irishman with 
the soft voice and laughing eyes of his 
country. There was the Conte Del- 
sade, and there was the Princess 
Castelvecchio, a handsome Milanese, 
who had married from the opera. The 
other six guests, including Marcia 
Cortland, but not her husband, who 
happened to be in Montana, were in- 
timates of the titled three. At their 
houses the distinguished’ foreigners 
were stopping. 

Judith had tried twice again to dis- 
suade Lambert from his project, but 
she had failed signally. To-night she 
was lovely in a gown of some metallic 
material which, in color, was a subtle 
blending of mauve and silver. With 
her pale face and her great, dark eyes 
it made of her an exquisite picture, 
more delicate and in vivid contrast to 
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Cecilia, who wore a dress of white vel- 
vet with a bodice of opalescent beads. 

Judith did not leave her room until 
after Marcia Cortland had arrived. As 
she descended the staircase she sent up 
a silent prayer that, by some fortunate 
chance, Mrs. Cortland would omit 
wearing her necklace. But her prayer 
was not answered, for the first thing 
which she saw from the doorway was 
the brilliant sparkle of those priceless 
jewels about Marcia Cortland’s neck. 
With a little sigh she entered the room 
and joined in the society chatter with 
which it buzzed. 

For Judith the evening was one of 
torture. Whenever her dining part- 
ner, the elderly Mr. Robert Murchison, 
son, who was a cousin of Sir William 
McClinn, permitted a lapse in the con- 
versation, her eyes would stray to Mor- 
timer Lambert, at whose right hand sat 
the resplendent Marcia. Once or twice 
she caught his eye, but he quickly 
looked away; and once, after the in- 
terminable dinner was over, and the 
guests were filing into the big drawing- 
room, she managed to touch his hand 
and whisper: “PI 





lease, dear.” 

And, for answer, Lambert pressed 
her hand in his reassuringly, but with- 
out any intimation that she had won an 
eleventh-hour victory. 

Then came auction—for Judith an 
endless period of time—when she was 
forced to concentrate upon whether to 
finesse on her right or her life, a society 
smile coming and going from her lips, 
with intermittent words spoken me- 
chanically. 

3ut the hours went by, and finally 
the evening was over. The guests were 
departing. Cecilia was saying good-by 
to a Mr. and Mrs. Finley Atchison and 
the Princess Casteivecchio. Several of 
the others had gone. She heard Lam- 
bert, who had managed to win at auc- 
tion, with Marcia Cortland for his 
partner, say, as he joined her in the 
hall, “To-night has been an armistice 
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in my neglect of you, and I am tempted 
to beg for a perpetual truce. Let me 
put you in your car, or, do I dare ask 
to drive you home?” 

He offered her his arm and escorted 
her out through the door to the porte- 
cochére. As Judith watched them, Ce- 
cilia, bright-eyed and flushed from the 


evening’s excitement, returned from 
parting with her last guests. 
“It’s been a wonderful evening, 


hasn’t it, Judith?” Cecilia asked. 

“Yes,” Judith managed to say, “yes, 
very, very wonderful.” 

“But I’m ready for bed,” and, with 
a little sign that was half a yawn, Ce- 
cilia went toward the staircase. “Good 
night, Judith.” 

“Good night, dear,” Judith answered. 
Judith moved slowly toward the front 
entrance and out to where Marcia Cort- 
land stood alone. 

“Such beastly luck!” Mrs. Cortland 
exclaimed petulantly. “Why is it that 
imported cars are so like imported 
delicacies? My wretched machine is 
temperamental to-night, and the pesky 
thing won’t go.” 

“Isn’t that too bad?” Judith showed 
the requisite sympathy. 

“But Mr. Lambert very kindly of- 
fered to take me home in his car.” 

“Oh!” Judith said. “Oh!” 

In a moment Lambert joined them; 
in another moment his big limousine, 
with Pacci at the wheel, drew up be- 
neath the porte-cochére. 

With a murmured “Good night,” 
Judith went inside the house and closed 
the door. She stood there, listening to 
the receding purring of the motor as 
the car left the grounds. 

Almost at once Lambert began his 
rapier play of words with which he 
fenced lightly with Marcia Cortland. 
Presently he was begging her to be “an 
advance model débutante,” and, instead 
of going home, “which anybody could 
do,” to let him entertain her over a 
supper at an inn of which he knew. 
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“My dear man,” Marcia replied, “I 
don’t mind your attentions. It shows 
your weakness, which is quite becoming 
to a strong man, if you see what I 
mean. But you mustn’t try to blight 
my reputation. Now, if you promise to 
be very, very good and never breathe 
a word to a soul, I’ll let you come in 
for one drink and one cigarette.” 

“How many is one?” he asked. 

“One drink and one cigarette,” she 
informed him, “comes to exactly ten 
minutes. That’s how many one is.” 

Arrived at the Cortland house, which 
was approached through a long drive- 
way, winding between age-old elms, 
Lambert assisted her to alight. 

“I think I ought to change my 
mind,” she, remarked, as she took a 
latchkey from her platinum vanity case 
and handed it to Lambert in contradic- 
tion to her words. “It’s positively 
early, it’s so dreadfully late.” Then, 
as he opened the door and stepped 
aside to permit her to enter: “Let me 
go first. The servants have forgotten 
me as usual and left the place in 
Stygian darkness.” She switched on 
the light. “I hate servants, but what 
would we do without them.” 

She kept on switching lights, as she 
went, and Lambert followed her from 
the hall into a small sitting room that 
led off the dining room. 

It was an early eighteenth century 
English room, paneled in white, and on 
the walls hung some exquisite examples 
of the art of Reynolds and Romney. 
Colorful embroidered silk curtains 
hung at the deep casement windows. 
Before the painted mantel was a wide 
divan. 

Marcia Cortland slipped her filmy 
wrap from her white shoulders and 
stood, tall and flamboyantly lovely in 
her jade green-and-jet evening gown. 

“You'll find cigarettes over there by 
the table,” she said, as she flung her 
cloak over the arm of a chair and re- 


garded herself for an instant in a gilt 
mirror. “I’ll go and see what there is 
to drink.” 

“Mayn’t I help you?” he asked, as 
she moved toward the door. 

“No, you stay here, Mortimer.” 

He did not press her, but watched 
her as she went through’the big open- 
ing into the dark dining room and 
thence through a door which led into 
the butler’s pantry. Then he moved 
swiftly to the window on the right of 
the fireplace and, parting the curtains, 
ascertained rapidly that the window 
was unlocked, 
tains apart, he took a cigarette from 
his case and lighted it, but he did not 
extinguish the match until the flame 
had crept to his finger tips. Then he 
lighted another match and held it close 
to the window, so that the little flame 
could be visible outside. Again and 
again he lighted matches, depositing 
their charred ends in a convenient ash 
tray that stood on a little table near 
him. Finally he got a response. A 
dark figure loomed against the window. 
Softly Lambert tapped on the pane, 
and the signal was answered by a simi- 
lar tap from without, just as Lambert 
heard the quickly returning steps of 
his hostess. 

He allowed the curtains to fall back 
into position and, stepping from the 
window, went forward to take from 
Marcia Cortland the silver tray on 
which were glasses, a corkscrew, and 
an wunopened bottle of champagne. 
Placing the tray on the broad, low fire 
fender, Lambert pulled the cork; then, 
pouring the effervescing liquid into two 
glasses, he maneuvered so that Marcia 
sat on the divan, with her back to that 
particular window, while he took his 
place beside her, facing it. 

“IT wish, Mortimer,” Marcia began, 
as she sipped her wine and then bal- 
anced the crystal goblet on her knee, 
“that I was ten or fifteen years older, 
that my hair had begun to turn gray.” 


Still holding the cur-. 
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“Yes,” he agreed with an ironical 
smile, “that would make you so much 
safer, Marcia, but there are some 
women whose charm and wit make 
them even more dangerous with wrin- 
kles and gray hair. There was Ninon 
de L’Enclos, for instance.” 

“And who is Ninon?” Marcia asked 
"with affected pride in her frank ignor- 
ance. 

“Ninon isn’t, but Ninon was,” he 
told her, “an astonishing person who 
had lovers when she was eighty. Byron 
says something about her; I forget 
what it is.” 

“Well, it was probably something he 
shouldn’t have said. And I think any 
woman, who has an affair with a poet, 
shows a marked lack of discretion.” 

~*T didn’t say Byron was one of her 
lovers,” Lambert objected. 

“My preference in lovers, if I went 
in for lovers,’ Marcia emphasized, 
“would be totally illiterate persons who 
were incapable of recording my indis- 
cretions.” 

“Well, you may not believe it,” he 
chaffingly answered, “but it’s only 
lately that I have learned to write.” 

“What I was going to say, Mortimer, 
was that, if I were a year or two older, 
I think I would scold you for flirting in 
the outrageous way that you do, espe- 
cially when you’ve been married only a 
minute and a half.” 

“But, as you are not a year or two 
older,” he pointed out, “‘and, especially, 
as you love. weak men of my type, you 
deliberately vamp me, Marcia.” 

He got up and took from the tray 
the bottle of champagne. Filling her 
half-emptied glass, he refilled his own, 
then suddenly he started. His eyes di- 
lated, and the heavy bottle shook in his 
hand. 

“Good 
softly. 

Marcia glanced at him and then 
turned swiftly in the direction of his 


heavens!” he _ ejaculated 


gaze. She stifled a scream, as her ter- 
ror-stricken eyes were fixed upon the 
masked figure of a man who emerged 
from the closely drawn curtains of the 
window. 

“Throw your hands up!” the man 
ordered _ tersely. “And  you”—he 
pointed an ugly automatic at Lambert 
——“‘put that bottle down.” 

Lambert obeyed. “What do you 
want here?” he demanded in a sharp, 
neryous tone. 

The man moved a step forward. 
“You do as I tell you, and do it quick. 
Take that necklace from her neck and 
throw it here. Quick, now.” 

Lambert hesitated. He looked from 
the pistol to Marcia’s white, scared 
face. The man made another step for- 
ward. “Come on now and be quick 
about it!” he threatened menacingly. 

“Oh, do what he says, Mortimer,” 
Marcia managed to say. “Take it off 
and give it to him.” 

Lambert began to protest. 
but-———” 

“Do what I say, Mortimer!” She 
almost screamed at him, as the masked 
figure moved threateningly. 

Swiftly Lambert went to her side 
and unclasped the necklace from about 
her neck. 

“That’s it! Throw it here!’ came 
the gruff command from the man by 
the window. 

Lambert moved slowly away from 
Marcia and~made as if to throw the 
necklace, but he did not throw it. Sud- 
denly he sprang forward and was at 
the burglar, one hand on the man’s 
throat, the other pinning the revolver 
against his side. The two struggled 
fiercely, but Lambert was the bigger 
and stronger man, and the whole thing 
was over in a minute. 

Wrenching the gun from the man’s 
hand, Lambert held him at bay. The 
fellow struggled to his feet and stood 
holding his hands high in the air. 

Marcia, who had risen, white and 


“But— 
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trembling with fear, stood silently look- 
ing on. 

“Here,” Lambert said quickly, as he 
thrust the automatic into her hand, 
“keep him covered, while I telephone 
for the police. If he makes a move, 
don’t hesitate to pull the trigger.” 
Then swiftly he flew from the room out 
into the hall. 

For a moment the masked man stood 
glancing from the gun in Marcia’s 
shaking hand to Marcia’s white face. 
“You wouldn’t shoot, now, would 
you?” he asked. 

“Wouldn’t I?” she managed to say, 
but her voice shook. “You make one 
move, and you'll see.” 

“T think I'll take a chance with you, 
lady.” He hesitated, then, in a flash, 
he sprang for the open window. 

Marcia pressed the trigger, but noth- 
ing happened. “Mortimer! Mor- 


timer!” she screamed, as the curtains 
fell into place again upon the disap- 


pearing figure. ; 

In an instant Lambert was at her 
side. 

“He’s gone! 
off!” 

Lambert took the revolver from her 
hand. “Jammed!” he _ exclaimed. 
Then, dropping it, he leaped to the win- 
dow and followed in pursuit. But he 
was not gone long. He returned the 
way he had left, through the window, 
panting heavily. 

“Did you call the police?’’ she asked 
at once. 

“No,” he replied, “I was still wait- 
ing for the telephone girl to answer 
when you screamed for me. I’m afraid 
the fellow’s got away. I saw him jump 
into a striped flivver that was waiting 
for him at the foot of the driveway. 
But we can still notify the police, and 
they may be able to head him off, al- 
though here are your diamonds.” 

“You have them!” she exclaimed in 
amazement, as she saw the gleaming 
jewels that rested in his cupped hand. 


The gun wouldn't go 
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“Oh, yes,” he said, “he didn’t get 
them, but it was a close shave!” 

Admiration shone in Marcia’s eyes. 
“You wonderful man! I don’t see how 
you had the courage to attack him, 
Mortimer.” 

Lambert smiled modestly. “Oh, it 
was nothing,” he said lightly. “Thank 
goodness, the man’s gun was jammed, 
or he would have had me. Still I wasn’t 
going to hand him over your necklace, 
too much like taking candy from a kid. 
Let me put it back where it belongs,” 
and he made as if to place it around her 
neck. “And then let us telephone for 
the police.” 

“T don’t think I’ll put the wretched 
thing on again,”’ she said, her poise re- 
gained. “I think I’ll put it into the 
safe. Come with me. I’m still a little 
nervous.” 

She led the way from the room, 
across the hall and into the library 
where, set in the wall, was a large safe. 
Kneeling down, she worked the combi- 
nation and opened the heavy door. 
Then, taking the necklace from Lam- 
bert, she placed it in the satin-lined 
jeweler’s case which almost exactly 
fitted one of the tiny velvet-lined draw- 
ers. Closing the door, she twisted the 
knob, and they returned to the sitting 
room, 

“T don’t think we'll call for the po- 
lice after all,” she said, as she sank 
down in one corner of the divan. 

“But why not?” he inquired inno- 
cently enough, as he passed her a brim- 
ming glass of champagne. “Drink this. 
You'll feel better after it.” 

She took the glass and drank the 
whole of its contents. “And I don’t 
think,” she went on slowly, “that we'll 
say anything about it to anybody.” 

“You mean . 

“T mean, Mortimer, that my husband 
is an absurdly jealous person, and he 
wouldn’t be exactly pleased if he knew 
that you and I were here at this ridicu- 
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» lously late hour. And, after all, noth- 
» ing has happened, really.” 
“That’s true,’ Lambert 
thoughtfully. 

“Thanks to you,” Marcia went on, 
“T have my diamonds quite safe. And 
I hate a lot of talk about nothing. Peo- 
ple always think so much more than 
they say, and, Heaven knows that what 
they say is bad enough. I’m so glad all 
the servants were asleep.”’ 

“Well,” Lambert said with apparent 
reluctance, “I’m not sure that you’re 
not right. On my way home I'll ques- 
tion my chauffeur to make sure that he 
didn’t see anything. And then we can 
forget the incident, although, I am 
afraid, it gave you quite a_ shock, 
Marcia.” 

“Oh, I am ail right,” she assured 
him, “and, as you say, we'll forget it, 
all except how brave you were. [ shall 
remember that, and I shall mark it 
down to your credit, Mortimer. Now 
give me one more glass, and then you 
miust go. Here, take tl.at useless bit of 
iron with you.” 

Mortimer stooped and, picking up 
the revolver, slipped it into his pocket. 

She went with him to the front door. 
“If Palmiston knew, I’m quite sure he 
would never go away and leave me 
again. So promise me, Mortimer, if 
you have any sympathy for a very- 
much-married woman, not to breathe a 
word to a soul.” 

“No,” he replied, “you can count on 
me not to say a word.” 

On the way back in the limousine, 
Pacci slowed down, and Lambert 
changed from the comfortable interior 
to a seat beside the chauffeur. Then 
the car continued on its way. 

“Well, boss, alla right? Yes?” 
Pacci asked, turning an eager face to 
Lambert. 

“You did all right,” Lambert ad- 
mitted grudgingly. “You would have 

done better if you had said less.” 


admitted 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“THE MANIFESTATION OF HIS TRUST.” 


HEN the sound of the departing 
car had died away, Judith went 
slowly up to her own room and 
changed from her mauve evening gown 
to a pretty negligée or a dull-yellow 
chiffon. Then she sat down by the 
window overlooking the carriage drive. 
She was greatly troubled. Evidently 
Mortimer did not really love her, at 
any rate, not as she loved him, or he 
would have done as she had begged 
him. She thought for a little space of 
the future and of what, probably, it 
held for her. Even if Mortimer did 
not care as she did, he still loved her, 
wanted her. With the proceeds from 
the diamonds he would expect her to 
go away with him, and she would go. 
And then what? Forever after a 
nerve-racking life of suspicion, fear. 
and daily apprehension for their safety. 
She shuddered. She could not do 
it. Even with her love for him she 
would not be able to bear up under the 
physical and mental strain of such a 
life. She wanted a free, unshadowed, 
fearless existence. She had that kind 
of a nature. She would not be happy 
otherwise; of that she was quite sure. 
And yet she shrank from the idea ot 
putting this man out of her life for all 
time. 

Presently the distant whir of the re- 
turning car came to her. She got up 
and peered through the open window, 
excited, full of fear and anxiety. He 
mind switched back from the future to 
the immediate present, and her fears 
were for Lambert. Had everything 
gone the way he had expected? Was 
he safe? 

She saw the lights of the car gleam 
through the gates and move slowly up 
the carriage drive. Hurrying from her 
room, she tiptoed down the stairs and 
ran to the front door, as the machine 
pulled up outside. She opened the doo: 
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an inch or two and saw Lambert get 
down from the front seat. “I'll see you 
in the morning,” she heard him say to 
Pacci. 

Then, as the car moved slowly on to 
the garage at the back, Judith opened 
the door wide and admitted Lambert. 
His triumphant countenance told her at 
once that he had succeeded. Closing 
the door he placed an arm about her 
shoulders and, without a word, led her 
into the study. 

“You—you are all right, Mortimer?” 
Her face was white, her great eyes 
wide with anxiety. 

He laughed softly. 
went perfectly,” he replied. 

“You’ve got them, then?” Her tone 
betrayed both relief and horror. 

Lambert nodded. “There’s nothing 


“Everything 


to worry about any more.” 

“But you didn’t do anything—vio- 
lent, Mortimer ?” 

“Of course I didn’t, you silly child. 


There was nothing to it. Marcia is 
quite sure she still has her diamonds. 
In fact”—and again he laughed softly 
—‘‘we locked them up in the safe in 
the library. But here they are!” 

From his pocket he drew forth the 
necklace and tossed it carelessly on the 
antique velvet square that partly cov- 
ered a long refectory table. Then as 
carelessly he lighted a cigarette and sat 
down on the divan. 

Judith stood staring at the stones, 
gleaming beneath the soft light of the 
study. Involuntarily she shuddered. 
She turned to Lambert and saw that 
his eyes were fixed upon her. 

“And aren’t you going to kiss me 
and tell me that you are pleased?” His 
triumph shone from his eyes, his sense 
of success evident in his self-satisfied 
smile. 

“But I’m not pleased, Mortimer,” 
she began, as she moved toward him. 
“Why did you do it, when I implored 
you not to?” 


“Is all that necessary now?” he 
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asked in a hurt tone. “And you know 
perfectly well why I did it, Judith. . I 
did it for you.” 

“Don’t say that, Mortimer.” Her 
voice rose in a little flare of anger. 
“Never say that. I would have done 
anything to stop you from doing it. 
And, even now, it isn’t too late, if you 
would only listen to me, Mortimer.” 

“What isn’t too late?’ he demanded 
impatiently, 

“You could return them.” 

Lambert laughed shortly. “Are you 
insane, Judith? Return them? After 
all the torture I’ve been through to get 
them, to say nothing of the expense of 
the paste set! How could I return 
them, even if I wanted to? You're 
mad, Judith, to talk that way.” 

“But I mean it, Mortimer. I didn’t 
want you to do it. No good can pos- 
sibly come of it.” — 

“Why, it was you who gave me the 
idea!” he reminded her. 

“No, it wasn’t. It was you who came 
to me, the night of the big dance.” 

“Yes, I know all about that,” he said 
tersely, “but it was you who hit upon 
the scheme of substituting a paste set 
for the real diamonds, wasn’t it?” 

“Ves, I did,” she admitted, “but I 
didn’t know then—TI didn’t know: ¥ 

“What didn’t you know?” he de- 
manded, his anger rising. 

“That—that—I loved you so,” she 
answered piteously, sinking to her 
knees before him. ‘Oh, Mortimer, 
Mortimer,” she began to sob, “why will 
you not listen to me? Why do you say 
you love me, and then prove that you 
don’t love me, by doing what you 
couldn’t do if you did love me?” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 
he asked, now thoroughly angry. “You 
talk to me about love, and in the same 
breath you ask me to run the extreme 
danger of returning the necklace. You 
don’t seem to realize the risk that I 
took in getting it in the first place. 














’ How, in the name of reason, can I re- 


' turn it?” 


“T don’t know, I don’t know,” she 
- answered helplessly. “But, somehow, 
somehow, you could find a way, Mor- 
timer.” : 

“Well, I’m not going to try to tind a 
way,” he said decisively. He got up 
and moved away from where she knelt 
with her head buried in her arms. 
“Stop this foolishness, Judith, and talk 
sense. I’m tired. To-night’s work 
hasn’t been easy, Heaven knows!” 
His anger subsided, and his voice be- 
came tender. “Come, Judith, cut it 
out and be reasonable.’”’ He went back 
to her side and, taking her by the arms, 
helped her to her feet. “Now sit down 
and be reasonable,” he repeated. 

“But, Mortimer,” she still argued, 
“are we always to go on in this way? 
And have you thought what our life 
will be from now on?” 

“T’ve thought about everything,” he 
told her. 

“But you haven't,’ she objected, 
“you haven’t thought about the months 
and the years that are before us, always 
running away, always in fear of being 
found out. And even then, the money 
that those’’—she pointed to the scin- 
“tillating heap on the tablecloth—‘“will 
bring, won’t last forever. And then 
what?” 

“Come, come, Judith.” He sat down 
beside her and, throwing his cigarette 
in the grate, took one of her hands and 
patted it. “I told you this was going 
to be the last trick. With the money 
I'll be able to start something, some- 
thing big. I’m not the type, Judith, to 
be interested in little things. And from 
now on, with the start this will give 
me, I'll succeed in a big way. Now 
don’t be foolish! You and I are going 
to be happy. Everything is coming our 
way. There, there!” He took his 
handkerchief and wiped the tears from 
her eyes and cheeks. Tenderly he 
kissed her quivering lids, her tremulous 
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mouth. “Now say that you love me. 
Put your arms round my neck and say 
you love me.” 

Her arms crept about his neck. 
said she loved ‘him. 

“You are not going to be a foolish 
little girl any more?” 

She shook her head like a tired child. 
She forced back the tears that still 
threatened. For a moment she clung to 
him. 

“Now,” he said, as though her tears 
and her entreaties had never been, “you 
and I have got to work quickly, 
Judith. The sooner you can get away 
from here, the better. I'll follow you 
just as soon as I can. It would be 
folly to try to dispose of the stones here 
in America, but in Buenos Aires it 
would be quite safe.” 

He got up and, unlocking a desk 
drawer, took out a wallet and counted 
out eight one-hundred-doilar bills. He 
folded them and encircled them with a 
rubber band. Then he moved to the 
table on which lay the little heap of 
scintillating stones and gathered them 
into his palm, 

“This,” he said, returning to her and 
giving her the money, “will see you 
to Buenos Aiftes. To-morrow make 
some excuse to Cecilia and then take a 
train for New Orleans. There you can 
get a boat that will take you down the 
coast to the Argentine. There are sev- 
eral inexpensive hotels in Buenos 
Aires where you can stay until T join 
you. But you had better stop at the 
Hotel Inglaterra, so that, if necessary, 
I can communicate with you there. In 
the meantime I'll fix things up here. 
and it won't be very difficult. I shall 
be very frank with Cecilia. She will 
go back to her mother until the divorce 
can be arranged, and she’ll probably 
marry again. But I shall leave, almost 


She 


at once, for Canada, and from there go 
to England, where I can get a 
direct for Buenos Aires. 


boat 
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“Now, give me your handkerchief— 
it’s all wet!” -He laughed tenderly. 
“It’s a little too small, anyway.” He 
took his own handkerchief and 
smoothed it out on his knee. “And this 
is wet, too! Ah, Judith, your tears are 
as precious to me as these.” He placed 
the necklace in the handkerchief, which 
he knotted into a compact packet. 
“There, take it, dear, and I don’t have 
to tell you to take great care of it.” 

He held out the package to her. 
Judith looked up at him wonderingly. 
“You want me to keep it?” she asked 
in astonishment. 

“Don’t you want to?’ His manner 
evinced surprise. “It'll be safer with 
you, Judith.” 

She took the tiny parcel from him 
with a little sigh, her heart suddenly 
gladdened by this manifestation of his 
trust. Was it not proof beyond ques- 
tion of his love for her? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BURNING HER BRIDGES. 


UDITH did not discuss with Lam- 
bert his plans for their departure. 
She had listened to his outline of their 
itineraries with a vague unhappiness. 
She had accepted what he had said, 
unable, for the moment, to struggle 
with words against him. When he 
gave her the necklace in the knotted 
handkerchief, she took it in her hand 
with a sense of comforting assurance 
that Mortimer loved her. That, after 
all, was the only thing that mattered, 
or so it seemed to her. 

Lambert pointed to the window 
through which the first streaks of the 
early dawn were washing the night. 
In an hour or two it would be the day. 
Judith left him then and went up to 
her room. She was worn out from the 
stress of her emotion. Now and again 
ittle sob-drenched sighs, the aftermath 
of her weeping, came from her. Physi- 
cally she was aching from weariness. 
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Slowly she got undressed and went to 
bed, placing the necklace beneath her 
pillow. But she did not sleep. She lay 
awake, staring up at the white ceiling, 
which grew whiter and whiter with the 
growing dawn. 

Her mind was a turbulent sea which 
tossed the frail bark of—her desires 
against the rocky shores of her own 
stronger self. Never had life been so 
difficult for Judith, Her first impulse 
was to abandon herself to the drifting 
tide and let it sweep her where it 
would. Somehow she and Mortimer 
would be happy, despite what he was. 
It mattered not that, in living with him 
on the spoils of his crime, she would 
be participating in the crime itself. Her 
love would atone and bring them happi- 
ness. But here her stronger self re- 
belled. She could love this man who 
was a thief, but could she go through 
life and be happy, wearing the same 
dark garb? No, a thousand times no! 
Mortimer could laugh, he could be gay 
and light-hearted, but if she, Judith 
Mannering, did this thing, then all her 
days would be fearful black nights, all 
her years desolate and barren winters. 

She had implored him not to steal 
the diamonds, but he had stolen them. 
She had implored him to return them, 
but he had refused to return them. 
Surely if he had loved her he would 
have heeded her in the beginning! And 
yet he had given into her keeping what, 
for Mortimer, was the very lifeboat 
that was to bear him to safety! So, 
everything to the contrary, he did love 
her—he did love her! If only she had 
been able to make him see how futile, 
how perverted was his idea for their 
salvation! How could they possibly 
be happy, hunted and fearful of being 
discovered, with the knowledge of their 
wrongdoing forever in their hearts! 
Happiness, under such conditions, was 
impossible. 

He had refused to return the neck- 
lace, but the necklace was in her hands. 
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So was their happiness in her hands. 
If the necklace would so surely destroy 
their happiness, why should she not, of 
her own accord, do what he had re- 
fused to do, return it, and so preserve 
their happiness? 

- Bigger and bigger, amid the turbu- 
lence of her distraught mind, this idea 
loomed up. Manifestly it was the solu- 
tion to her problem. If he was weak, 
why should she be weak? If he was 
worth loving, he was worth saving. 
Yes, somehow, without endangering 
him, without risking either his or her 
safety, she would see that the jewels 
were returned to their rightful owner. 

Presently, when it was full day, and 
she got up, she would go to Mortimer 
and tell him of her decision. She 
would be fearless and strong for them 
both. Nothing that he could say would 
deter her from her purpose. Still, in 
that event, what would Mortimer do? 
He loved her, yes, but was his lové 
strong enough to permit her to take 
from him what he believed to be the 
mainstay of his future? ‘Would he 
continue to love her? 

The question made her pause. Was 
she so necessary to him? The heart of 
a man, she reflected, contrary to what 
most people believed, was _ infinitely 
more fickle than the heart of a woman. 
For who knows the heart of a woman? 
She remembered, how, three years ago, 
and Mortimer had loved her then even 
as he loved her now, he had done with- 
out her. He had gone on living his life 
apparently with no thought of her. 
Was it not possible for the same thing 
to happen again. In his anger at what 
she proposed to do, he might send her 
from him, and then he would find other 
. means to make up for what he had lost 
through her. He would scheme some 
other robbery. He would go on being 
a crook. 

No, she would not tell him. She 
must return the necklace without his 
knowledge. How to do this, she had 
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no idea; but she would find a way. She 
would pretend that she had the neck- 
lace. She would leave for Buenos 
Aires, as he had instructed her, and, 
when he would come to her there, then 
and then only, would she tell him of 
what she had done. By that time he 
would have cut off from the smart, rich 
people with whom he now associated, 
the people who were a standing temp- 
tation to the criminal. By severing his 
relationship with Cecilia he would burn 
his bridges behind him, and he would 
not be able to return. And then she 
would have him all to herself. He 
would be angry of course; he would be 
furious with her when he learned that 
she had deceived him. But, without 
the jewels to provide him with the 
sinews of opportune war, and with no 
other immediate prospects, he would 
have no one to turn to but her. Then 
would come her opportunity, her real 
opportunity, and she would show him 
that her way was the only way. His 
anger would soon pass, and, if he loved 
her, if he loved her, he would forgive 
her. That would be the supreme test 
of his love. If he was worthy of her 
love, then his love must be as worthy 
as hers. Not only would she have 
opened his eyes to his own self-decep- 
tion, not only would she in a measure 
have redeemed him, but she would have 
tested his love for all time. 

But the question of how to return the 
necklace still remained. She thought 
of sending it by mail from some in- 
significant port on her journey South, 
without stating from whom it came, or 
how it had come into the sender’s pos- 
session. But that idea she abandoned. 
In some way she might be found out, 
and she would not be certain that the 
package would reach igs destination. It 
would be necessary, she decided, to 
make a confidant of some one. She 
was quite prepared to jeopardize her- 
self, even as she had done before, for 
Mortimer’s sake. She would say that 
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. she had stolen the jewels, and, having 
= sworn this confidant to secrecy, she 
would make a libelous confession and 
extract a promise from him or her to 
see to it that the necklace was put 
safely into the hands of Marcia Cort- 
land, within a month or-two after she 
and Mortimer were far from New 
York. In doing this, she realized she 
would be taking great risks; she would 
be putting herself in the hands of 
whomsoever she chose. 

She thought of Cecilia and Teddy, 
but how much of the true Mortimer 
Lambert did they know? Was it not 
possible that, knowing how much she 
and Mortimer had been together of 
late, they might suspect a conspiracy? 
So she dismissed them from her mind. 
She thought of others whom she had 
met in the Lambert house, but one by 
one she quickly discarded them. Then, 


curiously enough, as she lay there in 
the sunlight of that new day, the name 


of Val Peters occurred to her. But she 
dismissed him, too. Val Peters, she 
knew, admired her, but Val Peters 
wouldn’t believe her story. He would 
immediately suspect she was protecting 
Lambert. 

Then the fact was borne in upon her 
that only some one who loved her 
would do this thing for her. It was 
not a little thing to ask any one to do, 
to shield her, to take the responsibility 
of so valuable a necklace, and to return 
it with an explanation that was plausi- 
ble and which yet explained nothing. 
Only of some one, who cared for her 
very much, could she ask this service. 

Was there such an one, some man 
other than-Mortimer, who loved her? 
And then suddenly her troubled mind 
was calmed, and her heart set at peace. 
There was Wilfrid Howland. He loved 
her, and he, she was sure, would do 
what she asked of him. A sense of in- 
effable relief and of rest enveloped her. 
It was as if she had been desperately 
sick and was now healed; it was as if 
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she had confessed her sins and had 
been forgiven. Her eye closed. It 
seemed as if her mind had ceased from 
thinking. Unformed thoughts flitted 
through her and wafted her in a deli- 
cious maze to oblivion. She slept. 

When Henriette entered with her 
breakfast tray at ten o’clock, Judith 
awoke. 

“I knocked three times, mademoi- 
selle,’ Henriette said and smiled pleas- 
antly. “The grand dinner last night 
was a late affair, hein? But it was 
magnifique, is it not so?” 

She set down the tray by the bed, 
and, while Judith chatted lightly to the 
pretty little maid, the events of the past 
night and the memory of her momen- 
tous decision seeped through her mind. 

She ate her breakfast slowly, and 
then she sank back on her pillows to 
rest. She did not get up until an hour 
before lunch; in that hour she packed 
her personal belongings and remained 
in her room until Jessup came and in- 
formed her that Mr. and Mrs, Lambert 
were about to lunch. 

“T’m afraid last night was a bit too 
much for you, Judith,” Cecilia re- 
marked, as the three of them sat down 
to table. ‘You look tired, dear.” 

“Oh, but I’m not,” Judith declared. 
“But I had a shock this morning.” 

“A shock?” Lambert glanced at her 
quickly. 

“Yes,” Judith went on, looking from 
husband to wife. “I don’t know if I’ve 
told you of a sister of mine. I haven’t 
seen her for years. She is very much 
older than I am, and she ran away 
from home, when I was a mere baby, 
and married a Frenchman in Paris. 
My people never forgave her. But I 
have hardly heard from her since she 
went. How she traced where I was I 
don’t know. She must have been clever 
about it, or she saw my name in one of 
the recent numbers of the society 
papers. At any rate I had a letter from 
her this morning. Her husband is dead, 
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and she is back in America. She is 
leaving immediately for the West, and 
she wants me to join her.” 

“But how splendid!” Cecilia ex- 
claimed. “Although I don’t know what 
I shall do without you, Judith.” 

“In a way I hate to go,” Judith said 
with genuine feeling. “You have been 
so wonderful to me, Cecilia, so won- 
derful. But I shall go, of course.” 

“But not at once?” Lambert put in, 
his tone regretful and surprised. 

“IT am afraid I must, this afternoon 
in fact, because my sister leaves to- 
night.” 

“IT am going to miss: you terribly, 
Judith,” Cecilia took it up, “but I don’t 
imagine that we shall be here very 
much longer ourselves, shall we, Mor- 
timer ?” 

“Well, we'll be here for a few days 
more, until the end of the month, I 
imagine.” 

Cecilia saw to it that the limousine 
was placed at Judith’s disposal. After 
lunch they said good-by to each other. 

“You'll keep in touch with me, 
Judith?” Cecilia asked. 

There was nothing for Judith to do 
but to reassure her. “And I can never 
tell you,” she added without pretense, 
“how much I owe to you, Cecilia, how 
dear you have been to me, how gen- 
erous and how sweet. Whatever hap- 
pens’—and Judith held both Cecilia’s 
hands tight in her own—“you are go- 
ing to be happy, dear, because you de- 
serve to be.” 

Pacci drove her to New York. As 
the car entered Manhattan, Judith 
picked up the speaking tube and in- 
structed him to take her to the Penn- 
sylvania Station. There she dismissed 
him and, checking her baggage, went in 
search of a telephone booth, from 
where she called up Wilfrid Howland. 

It was not until then that she fal- 
tered in her purpose. When his boom- 
ing voice came to her over the wire 
her heart beat wildly within her. “This 


—this—is Judith  Mannering,” she 
stammered. 

“Yes? Yes?” His tone was sud- 
denly eager, expectant. 

Judith guessed at the conclusion to 
which he had jumped. “It isn’t—it 
isn’t about—or anything to do with 
what we were talking about, that I 
want to see you. But, if you could give 
me half an hour - 

Where was she telephoning from? 

“Tm going away,” she explained. 
I’m at the station now, but I must 
see you before I go.” 

He offered to come for-her, but she 
would not hear of it. She would take 
the subway, and she would be in his 
office in a few minutes. 

When she arrived she was not kept 
waiting a moment. Howland had seen 
to that. Immediately she was ushered 
into his large, well-furnished private 
office. He rose, as she entered, and led 
her to a seat beside his desk. 

His genial manner, the friendliness 
of his greeting sought to tell her that 
her rejection of him, a few days before, 
had made no difference in his regard 
for her. But, when he ceased smiling, 
she noticed that his youthful eyes 
seemed tired, that the lines about his 
mouth were deeper cut. 

Looking at him and realizing that 
this man loved her, put still another ob- 
stacle in Judith’s difficult way. To lie 
to him, to smirch herself in his eyes, 
was one more shaft to pierce her heart. 
She flinched from telling him. She be- 
gan hesitantly, her eyes evading his, 
her delicate hands tightly clenching the 
bag in which she carried the necklace. 

Howland was quick to note her dis- 
tress. He read it in her manner, in her 
face, in her nervous hands, before she 
had spoken one word. 

“You are in great trouble?” he asked, 
his expression tenderly solicitous. 

Judith nodded. “I am going away 
forever,” 
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“You are going away forever?” His 
tone encouraged her. 

“Yes,” she said. “Only, before I go 
there is something I want to tell you, 
there is something I want you to do 
for me.” 

“Whatever it is I will do it, Judith, 
if it lies in my power to do it.” 

“But you mustn’t say that,” she put 
in quickly, “before you know what it 
is. I only wish that there was some 
one else to whom I could go. Of 
~ all people that it must be you!” 

“Why?” he asked simply. “Because 
I love you?” 

Again she nodded. “That is why it 
must be you. Only some one who 
cares, who cares very much, would do 
this thing for me. But, oh, how I hate 
to tell you!” She paused and took her 
tiny handkerchief to brush the ‘tears 
from her eyes. Then, through her bit- 
terness, she smiled wanly. “I am not 


going to cry, and I am glad you are 
big, because I am going to hurt you 


quite a lot. You don’t know anything 
about me. When you asked me, a few 
days ago, to be—to marry you, you 
took me for granted. You thought I 
was fine and true——” 

“And you are not?’ His tone was 
in itself a denial of her words. 

“I am a thief—I am a thief,” she re- 
peated slowly. 

Only his hand, which rested on the 
arm of his chair, tightened almost im- 
perceptibly, otherwise he did not move 
a muscle. Neither did his eyes lose their 
kindliness, 

“Perhaps you have heard how I hap- 
pened to come to the Lamberts’,” she 
Went on, striving to keep control of her 
tremulous voice. “Then, the Lamberts 
very kindly took me in one night.” 

“Yes, Cecilia told me.” 

“I came there to steal. That is one 
reason why I couldn’t say ‘yes’ to you. 
I could go back and tell you a great 
many things, unpleasant things, about 


myself, about my past. But what good 
would it do? If I had my life to live 
all over again I don’t think I’d be a 
thief. In fact, and it must sound funny 
to hear a crook say this, I am never 
going to steal again. Recently, within 
the last day or two, something hap- 
pened that changed me. That’s why I 
am here now. Otherwise I would be 
on my way to the South. My things 
are at the station now. For some 
weeks I planned and schemed to carry 
out a daring robbery, and I succeeded. 
I stole a necklace, a very valuable dia- 
mond necklace. And then, the day 
after I stole it, this thing happened. 
And I don’t want it—the necklace I 
mean. I want to return it. If I were 
brave I would go to the woman and 
give it back to her myself. But I am 
not brave—I am just a coward. And 
the thought of prison, the thought of 
prison For a moment she closed 
her eyes and was silent. ‘Well, once,” 
she continued, ‘“once—but no matter. 
All that I want is to return the dia- 
monds I have stolen to their rightful 
owner, without having to pay for my 
crime, without my name being known. 
That’s what I have come to you for. 
It is so much to ask any one, especially 
you. But whom else could I go to?” 

Howland had sat impassive, listen- 
ing to her recital. Outwardly he 
seemed unmoved, but when he spoke 
his voice was husky. 

“You want me to return the dia- 
monds you have stolen?” He echoed 
what she had asked him. “How am I 
to do this thing?” 

“T don’t know. I have thought and 
thought, but I don’t know just how. |! 
thought you could simply give them 
back to her, say, in a month or two, 
without telling her anything.” 

‘Where are the diamonds?” he asked 
her. 

“They are here in my bag.” 

“Whose are they?” 
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Judith told him. 

“Give them to me.” His voice was 
inanimate. His words came to her as 
from a far distance. She would have 
thanked him, but she could find no 
words to express what she felt. 

Opening her bag she took from it 
the necklace knotted in a handkerchief, 
but not in the handkerchief in which 
Mortimer Lambert had wrapped it. 
Judith had seen to that. The diamonds 
were now tied up in one of her own 
smaller handkerchiefs. Untying the 
knots, she drew forth the scintillating 
stones and placed them on the desk in 
front of Howland. 

“There it is,” she 
Cortland’s necklace.” 

Wilfrid Howland regarded the 
gleaming heap of platinum and stones, 
as though he shrank from toughing 
them, Then he took the necklace in his 
hands and looked at it carefully. 

“So this is it?’ he murmured sadly. 
For a moment he was silent. Then, 
pulling open a drawer of his desk, he 
dropped the necklace inside and, clos- 
ing the drawer, locked it. Getting up, 
he paced up and down the spacious of- 
fice, his head bowed, his hands clasped 
behind him, apparently oblivious of 
Judith’s presence. The expression on 
his face had changed from one of 
sympathy to seriousness; his heavy 
brows were knitted in a frown. Then 
he sat down again at his desk. 

“You have asked me to do this thing, 
because, as you said, I care for you?” 

“Yes,” she said, “yes. It was a mean 
advantage to take, but I saw no other 
way.” 

“You asked me to do this thing,” he 
went on, ignoring her interruption, “be- 
cattse you trust me. I will do what you 
ask, if you trust me enough to accept 
thé one condition which I am going to 
make.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said eagerly, “what 


is it? 


said, “Marcia 
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“You will not go away,” he stated, 
and his tones were a command. “You 
will stay in New York.” 

“But,” she protested, “but 

“You will remain where I can get in 
instant communication with you at any 
moment.” 

“But what do you want me for?” 
she asked, her fears aroused. ‘Why 
do you want me to remain here in New 
York?” 

“Then you do not trust me,” he half 
stated, half questioned. “In that case, 
I am afraid, much as I would like to 
help you, I must say ‘no.’” And his 
hand went to the key in the lock of the 
desk drawer. 

“No, no, no,” she said quickly, “I do 
trust you. I do trust you. I will do 
whatever you say. Only—only, it’s go- 
ing to be difficult to stay here, where 
people might see me, the Lamberts, for 
instance. I had to lie to them to get 
away. I told them of a sister I was 
to meet in New York, with whom I 
was going West to-night.” 

“I will see to that,” he assured her. 
“No one will see you. No one will 
know you are in New York. As soon 
as possible I will let you go wherever 
you will. But, for the present, if I 
am to do this thing for you, you must 
do just as I say. I have asked you no 
questions. You must ask me none. 
You must give me the right to take 
whomsoever I will into my confidence, 
to tell them as much or as little as I 
think fit. You must trust me implicitly, 
implicitly, Judith.” 

She hesitated. For the first time her 
eyes met his for one brief second. “I 
will do whatever you say,” she said 
pathetically, 

“Thank you. Otherwise I should 
have had to refuse to help you. Now 
you will go from here to my house, 
and, for the time being, I shall stay at 
my club. Mrs. Murchison, my house- 
keeper, will look after you. You will 


” 


’ 











have nothing to fear. And, it may be, 
you will be able to go away in a day 
or so.” 

He waited for her nod of assent and 
then, picking up the receiver of his 
telephone, directed the operator to get 
his house on the wire. 

“Have my things sent to my club,” 
briefly he instructed his housekeeper. 
“T have put my house at the disposal 
of a friend of mine, Miss Mannering. 
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out into the hall, down the elevator, 
and on to the street, where he hailed 
a taxicab. 

“Tf you will give me your checks, I 
will have your baggage sent to the 
house. Or, if you like, you can stop 
at the station on your way uptown.” 





“T think I'll stop on my way up- 
town.” 
“Pennsylvania,” he said to the 


driver. 








She will be there shortly. See to it that 
she is made comfortable. . Thank 
you.” He rang off. 

“Now, if you are ready,” he turned 
to Judith. 

She rose and again would have 
thanked him, but again there were no 
words. He led the way from his office, 


He watched the cab draw away from 
the curb. Then, turning, he went up 
the elevator and entered his office. He 
stopped at the telephone operator’s 
desk. 

“Get The Morning Mercury and let 
me speak to Ms. Sinclair,” he said 
sharply. “And be quick about it.” 











To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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KILLS PRODIGAL SON 


AN amazing confession by Antoine Pardoux, a farmer living near Orleans, 

France, and his son Desire, stating that they had killed Pardoux’s younger 
son Charles seven years ago by hanging him to the rafters of a barn, was 
obtained by gendarmes recently, as the result of a quarrel among the surviving 
members of the Pardoux family. 

The details of the crime have been confirmed by the victim’s mother, now 
seventy years old, who pleaded with the murderers to spare the life of her boy 
in April, 1914. According to the confessions, Charles, who was a spendthrift, 
ran away from home with a few hundred francs, but returned after a short 
interval of riotous living with comrades in Paris. Instead of being treated as 
a repentant son, he was tied to a bed and choked by his father. When the boy 
showed signs of returning to life the brother was called in, and he helped to 
fix a rope over a beam in the room. Since Charles had written a letter from 
Paris in which he threatened to end his life unless he received money from home, 
the coroner gave a verdict of suicide when the body was discovered. 


PPEPIPIACELEELEE 


WATCH WITH CHIMES BRINGS ARREST 


WHEN the police of Paterson, New Jersey, recently traced the man who had 

pawned a Swiss watch containing chimes, they were sure that they had 
found one of the highwaymert who had robbed Joseph Formanns. Formanns 
is believed to be the only man in the country who owns such a watch. 

George Cokuyt and Albert Buratte were arrested and charged with robbery 
and assault with pistols. The police say that Cokuyt pawned the watch and later 
sold the pawn ticket for five dollars. When Cokuyt was arrested he named 
Buratte as his confederate. 








Sing Sing. 


& Heather Benjamin 


Y first glimpse of Sing Sing 

Prison gave me an impression 
of a we.l-managed industrial 
' plant rather than one of the 
most famous penal institutions in the 
country. The long buildings looked a 
trifle gray and drab against the sun- 
light, and the prison wall had rather an 
unfriendly aspect, but otherwise there 
were none of the solemn and awe-in- 
spiring things that are supposed to 
characterize a place where‘lawbreakers 
are kept. 

I came with my mind full of pre- 
conceived ideas. . An institution, like an 
individual, has a hard time living down 
a shameful past. I had heard that not 
sO many years ago Sing Sing had been 
pointed out as an example of all that 
was worst in American prison manage- 
ment. Unspeakable cruelties had been 
perpetrated there; its very name as it 
dwelt in my memory was synonymous 
with graft, inefficiency, the dungeon 
and the strait-jacket, and atrocities that 
make the flesh creep. 

Only a few years ago it had been 
regarded as the legitimate prey of the 
political hunter of spoils. I recalled 
having read that once it was presided 
over by a man whose only claim to a 
reputation of ability rested upon the 
fact that he had made a small fortune 
as a plumber. I knew that these were 
things of the past, and that great re- 
forms had been accomplished in recent 
years at the famous penitentiary at Os- 
sining, about twenty miles from New 
York City. Yet I came prepared to 
witness at least a few remnants of the 
old conditions. 

It was Saturday afternoon; also it 





was visiting day, and I could not help 
wondering as I sat waiting on a bench 
in the clerk’s office what Balzac might 
have done with the characters who 
flocked there td see friends and rela- 
tives. 

The clerk behind the desk gave me 
my first tangible hint that I was within 
prison walls. He was so solemnly ef- 
ficient. He was curt and polite, with- 
out being in the least overbearing. 
Somehow he gave me the impression 
that he was somebody, and I was no- 
body, but it was an ingrown habit and 
not intentional. He was a tall, gaunt 
person, with hard, gray eyes. Now and 
then as he questioned the visitors I 
noticed there was a strain of repressed 
kindliness in his voice. 

A handsomely-gowned woman of 
about thirty came in while I waited. It 
was plain from her looks that there had 
been a great sorrow in her life, but she 
tried to hide it under a blasé air and 
flippancy of manner. She started to 
give her name, but the clerk was al- 
ready scribbling out a pass with one 
hand, while he made a silencing wave 
with the other. “Yes, I know. you,” 
his manner seemed to say; and I won- 
dered how many times in his presence 
she had practiced the smiles and airy 
little mannerisms that emphasized a 
grief they were intended to conceal. 

Two women approached the clerk’s 
desk with a request to see Number So- 
and-so. , 

“Are you married 
one of them. 

She replied she was not. 

The clerk considered for a moment. 
“I think Number So-and-so is a married 


> 


he inquired of 
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man,” he declared. He verified this 
suspicion by consulting a much-worn 
volume which he took from a safe. 

“T thought as much,” he said, “Num- 
ber So-and-so is married. Against the 
rules for single women to visit married 
men.” He spoke laconically in a voice 
that discouraged argument. 
woman’s companion was admitted after 
she had declared herself married and 
checked her parcels, 

After witnessing and duly ponder- 
ing this example of prison etiquette, I 
timidly approached the clerk and told 
him that I had an appointment with 
the warden. He gave me the swiftest 
and most critical glance I have experi- 
enced in all my life and wrote my name 
down on a slip of paper. Then he dis- 
appeared, but came back in a few 
moments. 

“The warden is busy and can’t see 
you.” 

I was disappointed, also a little 
piqued at this unceremonious cancel- 
ing of an appointment, but I decided 
that -my rebuff was not fatal. After 
all, I.had come to see, not to be told 
things. 

“Busy day, Saturday,” the clerk re- 
marked; “visiting day; shops are 
closed, and the prisoners are playing 
baseball.” 

I felt and probably looked surprised. 
The word baseball smacked of things 
far removed from prison walls. 

“Hadn’t ought to be allowed, but it 
is,” the clerk said, no doubt feeling it 
his duty to take a stern view of the 
matter. His tone reminded me that I 
was in an institution where only*men 
who have committed major offenses are 
sent. 

I looked grave. At first thought it 
didn’t seem that prisoners should be 
allowed this  privilege—yet, why 
shouldn’t they? I got to thinking. 
What is a criminal, anyway? An ir- 
reclaimable specimen of the species, 
some one who had committed a crime? 

8B—ps " 
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And what, exactly, is a crime? Force 
of environment, inherited vice, result 
of an example, a false step, something 
which deserves punishment, but surely 
not annihilation as in the old days. To 
be treated as having an incurable dis- 
ease only causes the symptoms to break 
out in another form. 

But my reverie was interrupted. 

“The warden is sending over one of 
the head keepers to show you around,” 
the clerk told me. 

I smiled graciously, although it was 
a very hot and irritating day. 

“No women are confined in Sing 
Sing, are they?” I was emboldened to 
inquire. 

“One here waiting to take the chair,” 
he grimly told me. 

I was awed, but I overcame this 
feeling and inquired haltingly: “Many 
—many waiting to take the chair?” 

“Bout twenty-two.” 

A moment later I was introduced to 
a tall, slim person in plain clothes, with 
alert, though smiling, gray eyes, firm 
mouth, and erect bearing, altogether 
quite genial and accommodating. 

I received a pass, was cautioned not 
to lose it, and my guide and I de- 
scended a few broad, stone steps to a 
steel gate. The gate swung open, the 
guard inside scrutinized my pass, then 
the iron door clanged shut behind me, 
and I was in the prison proper. An- 
other door clicked behind me, and my 
guide led me along a narrow passage- 
way and turned to the right. Through 
an open door I caught a glimpse of the 
visiting room, equipped with long tables 
and benches. With baskets and pack- 
ages in sight everywhere, it would have 
looked like a picnic party but for the 
whitewashed walls and the restraint 
that characterized the conversation be- 
tween prisoners and friends. 

Then we went on to the cell house. 
Tier upon tier of cells reached to the 
ceiling, I counted half a dozen rows. 
All the doors in each tier of cells are 














locked atitomatically by an arrangement 
of levers and bars which makes escape 
impossible. The device is the invention 
of a convict sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, who whiled away the nerve-rack- 
ing drag of the hours by contriving a 
mechanism that would preclude the 
possibility of escape for him and his 
comrades. Paradoxically enough, he 
achieved his freedom through the in- 
vention, for as a reward his sentence 
was commuted. 

I peeped into the cells. They are so 
narrow that there is barely room for 
one to stand between the cot and the 
wall. -I was told the exact measure- 
ments are seven by four and a frac- 
tion. 

The small dimensions of the cells 
are almost as impressive as the enor- 
mously thick walls that separate them. 
They look like little niches blasted out 
of solid rock. I tried to imagine what 
such a cell would be like on a hot sum- 
mer night, especially when the capacity 
of the prison is taxed to the utmost, 
and convicts are put two in a cell. 
Then and there I resolved never again 
to complain of the heat. 

It was noticeable that the character 
of the inmate is vividly stamped upon 
the cell he occupies. Many of them 
are untidy. My guide told me that one 
of the hardest problems of prison man- 
agement is to induce the prisoners to 
keep their cells clean. On the other 
hand, here and there are cells kept 
scrupulously neat. Now and then a bit 
of gay coloring relieved the drabness 
of the walls. Over the door of one cell 
I saw a fan-shaped curtain of lavender 
crape. Incidentally, for some curious 
reason, the prisoners seem to have a 
weakness for lavender, for it is the 
dominant color wherever an attempt at 
decoration has been made. 

Then we passed on. What I saw 
was like a cross section of human life. 
Here and there were pathetic little 
touches that fairly bristled with human- 
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One prisoner had 
tried to keep in touch with the outside 
world by plastering newspaper illus- 


interest material. 


trations on the walls of his cell. An- 
other, evidently sentimentally inclined, 
had photographs of beautiful women in 
cardboard frames stispended on a 
thread across the corner of his cell. 
They looked as if some one had bought 
them for about a nickel each, but no 
doubt they afforded a touch of color in 
an otherwise colorless existence. 

In the farther corner of each cell 
there is a small shelf on which in some 
instances little knickknacks are placed, 
though its ostensible purpose is to hold 
a drinking mug. Some of these knick- 
knacks looked as if they might prove 
quite effective in the hands of one sui- 
cidally disposed, and again I learned 
something new about prison manage- 
ment. 

My impression had been that every- 
thing that might serve as a suicidal im- 
plement was carefully kept out of the 


“prisoners’ reach, but my guide’s ex- 


planation corrected me on this point. 

“If they want to commit suicide 
they’ll find a way to do it,” he told me. 
“If a man wants to kill himself he will 
do it somehow, even if the cell is abso- 
lutely bare. These little homelike 
touches help to rid the prisoner of his 
suicidal impulses.” 

He informed me in this connection 
that suicide in prison is now compara- 
tively a rare occurrence. More humane 
treatment and better conditions have 
made the prisoner more contented with 
his lot. 

On one of the upper floors we en- 
tered a large room filled with cots. 
There seemed to be several hundred of 
them, and I was told that this room 
was used when the cell house was full. 
With so many prisoners crowded be- 
tween four walls, it looked as though 
there would be excellent chances for a 
mutiny. My guide smiled when I made 
this observation. He explained that, as 
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a precaution against an uprising, long- 
timers and short-timers were always 
put side by side. A prisoner who has 
only a short time to serve is not likely 
to risk heavy penalties and an exten- 
sion of his sentence. If the long-timer 
at his side should plan to escape, the 
man serving a short term may obtain 
a commutation of his sentence by re- 
porting him. 

To eliminate every chance of insur- 
rection among-the occupants of the dor- 
mitory there is a space at one side of 
the room, screened off by iron bars, 
behind which sentries armed with shot- 
guns are on duty coystantly. Unlike 
the dark and cramped cells, the dormi- 
tory affords the prisoner lots of air and 
elbow room, and I made up my mind 
that if ever I should have an acquaint- 
ance eligible for the State’s big board- 
ing house up the river, I would like to 
see him transported at a time when the 
main prison cell house was crowded. 

We passed on to the opposite side 
of the dormitory, and I was shown a 
relic of the old*Sing Sing. It was one 
of the dungeons in which prisoners, 
prior to 1913, were placed in solitary 
confinement for infraction of rules, 
such as whispering at meals or after 
the lights went out.. It was a tomblike 
place with no windows, gray, chill, and 
musty. A man was in here, and he was 
whistling an indefinite tune, but as we 
stood there talking his whistle died 
down and finally ceased altogether. My 
guide explained that he was waiting to 
be transferred to the now overcrowded 
death house. 

“He is whistling to keep up his cour- 
age,” the keeper remarked. “Care to 
see the electric chair?” he asked as he 
went out, evidently thinking I would 
shrink from a sight having so many 
gruesome associations. 

But I assented quickly. I had heard 
sO many stories about the Sing Sing 
death house that it held a grim fascina- 
tion for me. We passed through the 


large mess rooms and kitchens. I saw 
soup kettles that looked like old-fash- 
ioned clothes boilers. Everything was 
spotlessly clean. 

We stopped before a one-story ex- 
tension of the main building. With 
great matter-of-factness, my guide 
fished out a bunch of keys. We en- 
tered a square, low-ceilinged room with 
stone flooring. I thought there was 
something incongruous about the bright 
sunlight that poured in through the 
windows. At one side of the room was 
a closed door, and from the other side 
came loud voices. They sounded as if 
a lively argument were in progress. 
Now and then one of them spoke in a 
tone that resembled the growl of some 
surly animal, and the reply came back 
in a like muttering. The echoes thrown 
back by the brick wall and the stone 
floor had a curiously solemn quality. 
I gazed at the door with a sense of 
awe. I had previously been told that 
no visitors are allowed to enter the 
room confining those who await execu- 
tion. 

The voices rumbled on. I imagined 
that many of those within were talking 
merely to hush an inner whisper of 
dread. The voices were so boisterous 
and were kept up with such loud insist- 
ence that I gained the impression that 
silence was a dreaded thing among 
those who were doomed to die. - 

I looked toward the rear of the room, 
There were several benches for the ac- 
commodation of the official witnesses 
of executions. Then, with a mingling 
of reluctance and a sort of morbid curi- 
osity, I looked at the object standing 
a few feet to my right. 

I don’t know whether I was disap- 
pointed or relieved, but there was noth- 
ing gruesome about Sing Sing’s famous 
death chair; at least not so far as ap- 
pearance went. It was just a dull- 
brown wooden chair composed of plain 
slabs—perhaps more substantially built 
than ordinary purposes require, but 
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that was all. The straps dangling from 
it had an innocent appearance. I could 
even sit down in it without qualms, and 
I felt only mild interest when my guide 
demonstrated how the straps are ap- 
plied and the electrodes adjusted to the 
head and legs. 

Then, suddenly, my imagination got 
to work and invested the plain, wooden 
chair with all sorts of dreadful asso- 
ciations. A tangible remnant of the 
anguish its previous occupants must 
have experienced seemed to cling to 
the wood. All at once the severe plain- 
ness of the implement of death took on 
an aspect of gruesomeness. Thrum- 
ming through my brain ran two verses 
with rhythmic insistence: 


There is no chapel on the day 
On which they hang a man: 

The chaplain’s heart is far too sick, 
Or his face is far too wan, 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Which none should look upon. 


Silently we went round and round 
And through each hollow mind 

The memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind, 

And horror stalked before each man 
And terror crept behind. 


I sprang up. 

My guide told me that in his official 
capacity he had witnessed forty or 
more executions.. With my sensations 
while sitting in the chair still fresh in 
mind, I wondered how the condemned 
men had gone to their death. There 
were only three or four paces from the 
door of the death house to the chair in 
the execution chamber. I had read 
newspaper accounts of men so weak 
from terror that it had been necessary 
to carry them those few steps, and of 
others who had struggled hysterically 
unless previously subdued by drugs. I 
was amazed, therefore, when my guide 
informed me that in each of the forty 
executions he had witnessed, the con- 
demned man had gone calmly—out- 
wardly, at least—and unassisted, to his 


death, I inquired if some of them were 
given stimulants to bolster up their 
courage. 

“The chaplain won’t permit such 
things,” he told me. 

I examined the electrical switch- 
board. It was in a niche in a corner 
of the ropm, so placed that the execu- 
tioner cannot see the occupant of the 
chair when he throws the levers that 
hurl the fatal shock into the body. It 
was also explained to me that the elec- 
trical wires are so arranged that the 
condemned man himself completes the 
circuit. 

A few steps brought us from the 
gloom overhanging the execution cham- 
ber out into the brilliant sunshine. I 
was shown the excavations where a 
new cell house would soon relieve the 
present overcrowding. I received a 
fresh surprise as we walked through 
the yard. 

I had expected that it would be 
bristling with armed guards, but the 
only ones I saw were a few on duty in 
the sentry towers atop the wall over- 
looking the Hudson River. There 
seemed to be no espionage or surveil- 
lance of any kind. I brushed elbows 
with several prisoners, and it looked as 
though it would be very simple to slip 
a note or an envelope containing saw 
teeth into their hands. It looked sus- 
piciously easy, in fact. I made a re- 
mark to that effect, and my guide 
smiled. Afterward it occurred to me 
that there had been something signifi- 
cant about his smile. Perhaps I was 
being watched more closely than I 
knew. 

I could scarcely realize I was in the 
prison yard, There were no clanking 
chains, no striped suits, no shaven 
heads, no evidence of “prison pallor.” 
What I did see was sunburned men 
chatting in groups here and there in 
nondescript clothes. The nearest ap- 
proach to the much-vaunted prison 
pallor was my own city-bred self. 
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“Haven’t the men a> distinctive uni- 
form?” I asked in a surprised tone of 
voice. 

“Oh, yes. Light-gray trousers, and 
those gray, pointed caps you see some 
of the men wearing, are the regulation 
uniform.” 

“And are they allowed to wear any 
kind of shirt or tie?” 

He nodded. I learned that new 
regulations called for the classifying of 
convicts into three grades to mark their 
standing in the institution. Inmates in 
the first grade wear a white disk on the 
left sleeve; those in the second grade 
are identified by a blue disk, and those 
in the third by a red. This is intended 
to encourage observation of prison 
rules. Men are promoted or demoted 
from one class to another in accord- 
ance with their conduct. Sleeve stripes 
indicate the number of years the pris- 
oners have served. At the time these 
regulations were instituted it was also 
decided to discourage love letters and 
women visitors, unless the latter were 
relatives of the prisoner; also it was 
decided that convicts may receive pack- 
ages only on Easter, July 4th, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day. 

Shouts arose from the baseball ~fans 
at the other end of the yard while we 
made the rounds of the shops, and now 
and then I had to pinch myself to real- 
ize that I was in a prison. We saw the 
printing shop in which official prison 
literature is being turned out; also, 
when the supply of paper permits, a 
little magazine, written, edited, and 
printed by the prisoners themselves. A 
glimpse of the barber shop made me 
wonder whether a razor or a pair of 
shears was not a dangerous implement 
to place in the hands of a convict, but 
my gtide assured me that there had 
never been any trouble from this 
source, 

It looked just like an ordinary bar- 
ber shop, but, remembering the stand- 
ing joke about the loquacity of barbers, 
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it seemed to me that the comic weeklies 
would find rich material in the circum- 
stance that the barbers at Sing Sing are 
not allowed any unnecessary conversa- 
tion with the men they are working on. 

The shops at Sing Sing have been 
subject to a great deal of discussion, 
How much it is safe to teach the pris- 
oner is a mooted point, for one can 
never be sure that the convict when 
released will not put his knowledge to 
illegitimate use. At one time an official 
committee inspecting the shops at Sing 
Sing voiced grave doubt as to the ad- 
visability of teaching prisoners the 
automobile trade. It was argued that 
a man familiar with the mechanism of 
motor cars has all the technical training 
necessary to make him an expert auto- 
mobile thief. But the committee’s sug- 
gestion was overruled, and the automo- 
bile shop at Sing Sing is still in opera- 
tion. 

We decided to take a look at the 
baseball game. An exciting contest 
was in progress under the blazing sun. 
I noticed that the bleachers were 
backed up close to the prison wall, and 
it looked as though it would have been 
easy for those occupying the top seats 
to make a break for freedom. Coming 
closer, however, I saw that they were 
far too deeply absorbed in the game to 
have thoughts of scheming-an escape. 

I was on the lookout for human-in- 
terest material, but what I saw did not 
exactly come up to expectations. In- 
stead of hardened, sullen faces, I saw 
only happy, carefree ones. I was re- 
minded of something an English 
woman once said about Sing Sing. “It 
seems to me that in England we aim 
to produce good prisoners, while here 
you are trying to make good citizens.” 

Only now and then I saw a lurking 
look of brooding in the eyes of a pris- 
oner. I was about to turn away, when 
I noticed a pair of rat eyes peering at 
me superciliously, in a way that made 
me shiver. It brought to my mind 

















what a great prison reformer once said 
to the effect that in every group of 
convicts there is a small percentage of 
irreclaimable ones who have descended 
to the level of wild beasts, and who 
can contemplate the most atrocious 
crimes with the utmost sang-froid. But 
out of the hundreds I saw at Sing Sing 
there were only two who seemed to be- 
long to this class. « 

The reason for this condition, I re- 
flected as we walked along, was prob- 
ably to be found in the words of 
Thomas Mott Osborne, Sing Sing’s 
former warden: “Formerly we sent 
men to prison to be punished; now we 
punish them by sending them to 
prison.” A rather subtle distinction, 
but it explained a number of things I 
saw at Sing Sing. 

Although conversation with pris- 
oners is not permitted, I was told sev- 
eral things that gave me interesting 
glimpses into their character. For in- 
stance, most convicts will agree that the 
penitentiary is the place where they be- 
long. A prisoner talking with the war- 
den in the latter’s office, one day pro- 
tested he was innocent of the crime for 
which he had been sentenced. 

“Tsn’t it a fact,” asked the warden, 
“that you ought to be here on general 
principles, anyway ?” 

The man looked keenly at the war- 
den, then grinned and said: “Well— 
yes, on the whole I guess you’re right.” 

It is the degree of punishment, not 
the punishment itself, that gives the 
convict a sense of grievance. In most 
instances he will admit that he de- 
serves punishment, but he will main- 
tain that others who have committed 
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greater crimes have got off with lighter 
sentences. 

We went from the bright sunshine 
back into the gray prison. On the way 
we stopped and looked in at the offices 
of the Mutual Welfare League, spon- 
sored by the former warden, Osborne, 
and originally conceived in the brain of 
a convict. It looked both cheerful and 
comfortable. On one of the tables, be- 
side a much-worn volume of Emerson’s 
Essays, lay a copy of Detective Story 
MaGazIneE. I asked what the prisoners 
like most to read and was told that, 
while fiction of various kinds composed 
the major portion of the mental diet, a 
surprising number showed a preference 
for scientific works and books on phi- 
losophy. 

“Seen enough?” asked my accommo- 
dating guide as we left the Mutual 
Welfare League’s offices. 

I would have liked to see the shops 
in operation, but there was no one 
working that afternoon. We went back 
down a long corridor leading to the 
main gate. I advanced blithely, expect- 
ing it to swing open. 

“Pass,” said the sentry on duty in- 
side the gate. 

The pass, of course! I recalled | 
had been cautioned not to lose it. Vor- 
tunately I knew exactly where I had 
put it, but strangely enough it was not 
there. I fumbled frantically, while the 
sentry looked at me sternly, and I had 
visions of remaining behind that gate 
until yards of red tape had been un- 
wound. Then I breathed my relief, for 
down in the lining of my coat was the 
pass. Instantly the gate swung open. 
I went out. 


SMUGGLED GEMS ON COAT 


ae NG open a small bag found sewed in a coat lining, Federal investigators 
in Chicago, Illinois, recently discovered unset diamonds and other jewelry 


valued at seventy thousand dollars. 


The coat, they said, belonged to Hyman 
Finerman, a Los Angeles jeweler, who was arrested, charged with smuggling. 
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S he stood in Doctor Ransome 
Marlane’s spacious office, An- 
tonio Salveno Runey—known 
more simply in his own par- 

ticular world as “Tony the Yegg”— 
shifted his weight nervously from one 
foot to the other and twirled his new 
straw hat in his shaking fingers. He 
regarded the eminent, high-priced prac- 
titioner with anxious, protesting dis- 
appointment, and his thin lips trembled. 

“You need a complete rest, Mr. 
Runey,” said the doctor, tapping Tony’s 
flat chest with an emphatic finger, “and 
no excitement. None, you understand. 


You are worse off than you imagine. 
The least excitement may result in seri- 


ous-—even fatal consequences. Your 
nerves are literally starved, and they 
have affected your heart. Let me see, 
Mr. Runey, what is your occupation?” 

“Chauffeur,” blurted out Tony, won- 
dering with rebellious impulse how a 
safe cracker and second-story man 
could avoid excitement and at the same 
time live. “How long must I rest?” 

“Ever have pains in your chest?” 

“Once in a while,” Tony piped and 
then paused, catching himself before he 
added, “when chased by a_ bull, or 
something.” 

“Well, that’s all, Mr. Runey,” con- 
tinued the doctor, pocketing fifteen dol- 
lars Tony had given him. “Complete 
rest—preferably in some quiet institu- 
tion in the country. Plenty of milk, 
eggs, and sleep. Drop in again next 
week.” 

Very suave and kindly, but with great 
firmness, the medical man opened the 
office door and ushered Tony into the 


waiting room where a number of pa- 
tients were seated. 

“But say,” Tony added pleadingly, 
struggling against the soft expulsion, 
“what’s the matter with me? Ain’t 
they any dope I can take, or nothing?” 

He looked beseechingly up into the 
doctor’s bland face. He was sure this 
was no way to treat a patient; there 
ought to be pills or medicine of some 
kind. Why, “Spike” Murphy’s doctor 
had given him pills and stuff in a bottle 
as well! 

“Complete rest, good food, lots of 
sleep, plenty of fresh air and sunshine; 
that’s the dope,” Doctor Marlane re- 
peated with a quick, sunshiny smile. 

Tony stood outside in the waiting 
room, The doctor nodded pleasantly 
to a nervous little woman, and she 
arose and entered the office. The door 
closed almost in Tony’s face, and Tony 
stared at it. He wanted to kick it. He 
heard some one snicker behind him and 
looked around. A pretty young girl in 
fluffy, summer dress was striving to 
hide a lingering smile. Tony wrinkled 
his sallow face, pressed his straw hat 
down over his cropped black hair, and 
hurried out. 

“T’m a fool,” he sputtered. “That’s 
what I get for listening to Spike 
Murphy—the goop.” 

He managed a grin, adjusted the 
straw hat until it was comfortable, 
and descended the broad, brownstone 
steps before the doctor’s palatial home. 
Out on the wide, tree-shaded sidewalk 
he turned and surveyed the house. Re- 
moving the straw hat he held it up for 
inspection and laughed heartily. He 
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had bought it especially that he might 
appear up to date before the famed 
man of medicine. 

“Ain't I the quaint bird!” he mused. 
“Five beans for the lid, and fifteen for 
the message to go and take a rest. And 
not a pill or a bottle did I get.” 

But Tony’s appreciation of the 
humor of his situation was short-lived, 
for it was followed with the realiz- 
ation that this apparently futile raid 
into the domain of Forestport’s most 
noted doctor had left only a little more 
than one dollar in the pockets of 
Tony’s shiny, hand-me-down, _ blue- 


“Guess the only rest I'll get will be 
in the pen,” he muttered lugubriously. 
“Anyway, I always got that to fall 
back on.” 

He was about to step down from the 
curb on his way across the street, but 
the purport of this observation brought 
to his mind a thought that made him 
pause, and he poised there on the edge 
of the pavement with his jaws agape. 

“Plenty of sunshine and good fresh 
air,” the doctor had said. The gray 
cells whose interiors Tony from time to 
time had been invited to examine 
seemed to infold him suddenly. No 
sunshine there! ‘Serious, even fatal 
consequences,” the medical man had 
predicted. Tony’s face blanched. 
Spike Murphy swore by that doctor, 
too! 

Tony pulled himself together finally. 
He considered. he’d best forget the 
whole thing. He stood still and inhaled 
a good deep breath; then he waited like 
a man listening, a man experimenting. 
When no pains ensued from his action, 
Tony smiled _a little. He assured him- 
self he felt pretty well. Careless of the 
passing pedestrians, he held his hand 
before him in the sunshine. No trem- 
bling! Tony had a moment of elation; 
perhaps that doctor was all wrong. 
True, he had suffered pretty much, but 
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he did feel better to-day. Perhaps he’d 
be all right. 

He made his way across the street 
when the traffic. officer at the corner 
signaled clear. Wonderfully bright 
day, he thought. Tony had never been 
one to worry about the weather, but, 
somehow, after that discouraging talk 
with the doctor, he noticed the sunshine, 
felt its genial warmth. 

As he was about to step up on the 
curb, a big automobile swerved around 
the corner and rumbling swiftly toward 
him, almost struck him before he could 
jump to the safety of the sidewalk. 
The hub of the forward wheel grazed 
his leg; he leaped so quickly from the 
roadway that he staggered as he 
reached the walk and would have fallen 
had he not been able to catch hold of a 
tree. The car whirled away, the driver 
leaning out to admonish him scurri- 
lously. 

Trembling and shaken, Tony clung 
to the tree. A dull ache danced within 
his chest; his skin felt the old fiery 
tingle. Weakness gripped him. Dis- 
mayed, he managed to calm himself and 
gradually the tide of illness ebbed, leav- 
ing him tired and frightened. He 
walked slowly up the avenue. At first 
he felt feverishly warm, and his skin 
was moist, but as he walked the mois- 
ture seemed to cool, and he was chilled 
and uncomfortable—even in the warm, 
afternoon sunshine. 

“Worse,” he muttered. 
ever.” 


“Worse than 


II. 


Spike Murphy listened with uneasy 
eagerness to Tony’s account of his visit 
to Doctor Marlane. It had been on 
Spike’s advice that Tony decided to get 
the best medical opinion. Spike had 
urged him to find out definitely the 


true condition of his health. And he 
had shown an wnusual enthusiasm 
about it. 


The sick man found Spike sitting be- 
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neath the window of the single room 
they occupied together in the basement 
of a five-story brick tenement house in 
a narrow street where there were few 
trees and where the sunshine lost its 
clean-radiance in a perpetual pall ‘of 
factory smoke. He had been playing 
solitaire, the neck of his shirt open, and 
his sleeves rolled. He shuffled the 
greasy cards on the trunk he had been 
using as a table and wiped beads of 
perspiration from his forehead. 

“So he didn’t give you nothing, hey?” 
he asked with a thoughtful, shifty look, 
“Didn’t he tell you what ailed you?” 

“Naw,” grumbled Tony, sitting on 
the edge of the unmade cot. “Plenty 
of eggs and milk, sunshine, fresh air, 
rest, and no excitement. That’s what 
he said. And I’ve got just one dollar 
and thirty-five cents.” 

Spike Murphy picked at the cards, 
regarding Tony with _half-closed, 


watchful eyes, as if he was calculating 


some secret problem. 

“He said the excitement might bump 
you off,” he ruminated. “It’s a cinch, 
too, you can’t go to Saranac or any of 
the swell joints on one dollar and thirty- 
five cents.” 

“Who wants to?” Tony blurted out 
defiantly. “I’ve got to pull a job, that’s 
all. I must get some coin.” 

He continued to sit there with his 
head in his hands, and Spike Murphy 
stood up. He was a pale-skinned, fat 
sort of man, his muscles flabby, his 
movements habitually slow. 

“Tony, I got ten dollars 
away. You can have that.” 

“Aw, what’s ten beans?” said Tony, 
starting up. “Will you crack Mugger’s 
safe with me to-night? It’s a little old 
tin box, honest. Then I’ll get away.” 

“What! Me!” cried Spike. “No, 
sir; not me. I’m off you as far as 
working with you goes. No more— 
after the last time. Say, you give me 
the jumps. Why, we’d both be in stir. 
No, Tony; it’s taps for you. Didn’t the 
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doc say excitement might tip you 
over ?” 

“Aw, Spike, you’ve got to. Just once 
more! What d’ye want me to do—die 
here?” 

Spike Murphy swept up his cap and 
coat and lounged to the door. 

“Nothing doing, Tony,” he said. 
“You can have the ten dollars, but you 
and I will never work together again.” 

“Afraid, hey?” 

Spike glared at him and went out. 
Tony called after him, but he did not 
return. His heavy tread died away on 
the stairs, and Tony sat there alone. 
Tony had never had much faith in 
Spike Murphy, but circumstances had 
thrown them together, and they had 
been pals of a sort. 

But the “last time” had been disas- 
trous, Tony had to admit. Tony’s hands 
had trembled so he could not hold the 
tools. He had dropped a steel bit, and 
it had clanged like a bell on the cement 
floor of the warehouse office where he 
and Spike had been working on a safe. 
A window had been open, and the clat- 
ter had aroused a seeming host of 
policemen. Tony and Spike had barely 
made good their escape, fleeing through 
a window and into the-railroad yards. 
Tony, too, had dropped his automatic, 
and it had been discharged. Tony 
groaned. 

Yet, now that he was rested, Tony 
felt all right again. He held out his 
hand; it was steady. His malady 
appeared to steal upon him only when 
he was excited or frightened. -When he 
was calm, when he moved slowly, he 
had little trouble. Tony sat up and 
took his hands from his face; his ex- 
pression had in it something of the 
elation of the discoverer; Tony had an 
idea. He leaned back against the wall, 
his forehead wrinkled with thought. 

“If I pulled a job without letting any- 
thing excite me,” he murmured; “if I 
went careful every step of the way, why 
couldn’t I get away with it?” 
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What was it that threw him into 
these excited, unsteady, — terrified 
spasms? Nothing, he told himself, ex- 
cept fear—weak fear that he allowed 
to grip him and rowel him until his 
nerves collapsed and he became an un- 
stable, hopeless wreck. Tony didn’t 
phrase the thought in those words, but 
the import was the same. He smiled— 
a smile of wonderment. Why hadn’t 
‘he thought of it before? Several times 
he reviewed the idea, his brows wrin- 
kled with unaccustomed reasoning. 

“T’ve got to crack Mugger’s safe with 
the same feelings I have when I sit 
down to dinner,” he whispered. “Great 
snakes, I believe I can do it.” 

Eager to try out the efficacy of this 
new idea, Tony, who in all his days had 
never heard tell of the schoolboy prob- 
lem of the power of mind over matter, 
- jumped up and started hurriedly to pull 
aside the bedclothes. Color flooded his 
sallow cheeks, his hands began to trem- 
ble, and he felt again the throbbing pains 
in his chest. A look of surprise came 
into his haggard eyes, and he com- 
pressed his lips. Very slowly, he sank 
down again on the bed. He waited, 
and his brow pinched into wrinkles. 

“Let myself get all stirred up; for- 
got all about the scheme,” he said 
mournfully. But in a few minutes he 
said doggedly, “Let’s try it again. Let’s 
do it as if the old life didn’t depend 
upon it.” 

Tony again arose to his feet. This 
time he pulled the blankets and sheets 
back deliberately, slowly, one at a time. 
‘Then he lifted the mattress. He did it 
now with the air of an absent-minded 
man eating his evening meal on a warm 
summer’s day. From under the mat- 
tress‘he produced a small roll of black 
cloth. With the same gentleness he put 
all the bedclothes back again. He sat 
down as if he had a thousand years to 
live and took the black roll in his lap. 
He opened it. Steel tools, some of them 
shiny, others grimy, lay before him. At 
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last he sat there motionless, his lined 
face lightened with exultation. 
“Say,” he said smilingly, “ain’t that 
wonderful? Not an ache or a pain.” 
He stretched his yellowed right hand 
out before him. It was as steady as 
the tick of a clock. Tony chuckled. 
“Can you beat it?” he asked, ad- 
dressing no one in particular. “That 
doctor is a good one. He said no ex- 
citement, and at first I didn’t get him.” 
He reached again under the mattress, 
found an automatic pistol, and drew it 
out. He did it very slowly. He sat 
down and inspected the weapon, nodded 
in satisfaction, and put it back. The 
room was below the level of the side- 
walk, and for a moment Tony re- 
garded through its single window a pro- 
cession of passing feet and ankles, but 
he scarcely saw them. The new idea 
absorbed all his thoughts. He noticed 
a magazine with a red, flamboyant 
cover, picturing a girl in a bathing suit 
on a sea beach, that lay on the trunk. 
He put a finger on one of the debonair 
masculine figures in the background. 
“That’s me—after to-night,” he said, 
chuckling. “Plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine and rest.” 


Il. 


With roseate thoughts of how easy it 
would be to crack Mugger’s safe now, 
Tony pulled his total fortune of one 
dollar and thirty-five cents from a 
pocket and resolved to have a good 
meal. After he had made his haul to- 
night he would slip quietly away. He 
was through with Spike Murphy, the 
big stiff, through for good. Tony 
stuck the new straw hat behind the 
soiled, flowered-dimity curtains that 
hung in the doorway of the single 
clothespress and dragged forth a non- 
descript cap. He was raising it to his 
head when a step on the stairs caused 
him to pause. Not recognizing the 
tread, he listened. Whose was it? 
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Pressing himself against the wall, he 
waited, using his new-found prescrip- 
tion for nerve and courage. “Nothing 
to fear; no excitement; quiet, now,” 
he repeated softly. And though the 
fear that all such as he have for the 
unknown clamored to be recognized, he 
succeeded in keeping still and calm. 
Only a vague suggestion of his pain 
and trembling afflicted him, and by the 
time the visitor’s shadow darkened the 
doorway even that had disappeared. 

“What d’ye want to do—scare a guy 
to death?” he demanded of the big, 
red-faced, hulking individual who en- 
tered. 

“Hear you’re in a bad way, Tony,” 
Max Whimpner returned, ignoring the 
question. “Spike’s slippin’ the info’ 
that you’re so nervous you can’t walk 
straight, and that you’re looking for 
some kind gink to pull a job. Says he 
ain’t crazy enough to take up with you 
any more.” 

Tony knew the big man well, knew 
him for one of-those individuals who 
pose as private detectives and for a 
time successfully straddle the invisible 
line between the mythical territories 
designated by the terms “within” and 
“outside” the law. 

“Max, that guy is a yellow dog,” he 
replied. “I’m through with him.” 

“He tells me the doctor ain’t sure 
whether you have heart trouble or the 
‘con,’ Tony, and that he ordered you 
away for a long rest,” the big man con- 
tinued, a lurking, vicious light in his 
eyes. “Claims you’re broke, too.” 

Tony turned livid, and his face wrin- 
kled with wrath. A battle raged within 
him. He wanted to storm and revile, to 
give his rising anger free expression, 
to denounce the traitorous Spike, but 
he knew what such excitement would 
bring upon him and forced himself to 
remain quiet. The big man watched 
him closely. Tony sank down on the 
trunk, 
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“What do I care what Spike says?” 
he exclaimed. ‘What is it to you?” 

“It’s true, then?” 

“Aw, it’s true about the rest and the 
money,” said Tony. 

He felt tired and exhausted. It 
wasn’t all to the good, this new 
scheme; it cost a tremendous effort to 
remain calm and quiet; it took the life 
out of him. Still, he clung to it. It 
was the one thing that could help him. 

“Tony, would you copy four or five 
figures on a cigarette paper for five 
hundred dollars?” 

As he asked the strange question the 
big man leaned forward with sudden 
eagerness. Tony’s eyes narrowed. A 
suspicious glint crept into them. 

“Where are the figures?” 

“In a roll-top desk—in an office to 
which I have the key.” 

“You passing up five hundred ber- 
ries?” Tony asked contemptuously. 
“What’re you doing—stringing me? 
Why ain’t you writing the figures your- 
self ?” 

The big man looked aggrieved. 

“You know well enough why,” he de- 
clared. “I have my reputation to con- 
sider. But I’ve got a client who wants 
the figures, and I have a key to the 
office. Never mind how I came by it. 
The client will pay. All he asks is that 
I bring him the figures traced from the 
originals in a book in the office. He’s 
wise to the handwriting, and that’s why 
he wants them traced—so he’ll know 
they’re right. Will you go there and 
get them for five hundred dollars? 
Will you?” 

Tony’s eyes were eager now. He, 
too, leaned forward, and his thin hands 
clutched the trunk top. It sounded a 
thousand times easier than cracking 
Mugger’s safe. It was like a gift from 
chance. A pitiful appeal was in his 
thin voice and in his eyes, as he asked: 

“Honest, Max, ain’t there any catch 
to it? Why didn’t you pass it to 
Spike?” 
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“Too mouthy,” said the big man, and 
Tony nodded. 

“Listen,” said Max pleadingly. “I 
never crossed you before, did I? I 
know what you're up against. This is 
easy money ; that’s why I’m giving you 
the chance. I’m getting mine out of it, 
of course, so why shouldn’t I play 
square with you?” 

Tony’s hands trembled on the trunk 
top. 

“T’ll tackle it,’ he decided. 
the rest of it.” 

Max told him “the rest” quickly 
enough. His client was a contractor. 
He was bidding for work against the 
Empire Contracting Company. He 
knew that Miller of the Empire Com- 
pany kept track of the figures he made 
on bids in a little red book which al- 
ways remained in a small drawer in his 
personal desk. The particular bids in 
the case were to be filed to-morrow. Ii 
Max’s client could get the Empire Com- 
pany’s figures to-night, he could ad- 
just his-own to beat them, The Empire 
Company’s office wastion the third floor 
of the Mercantile Building; Miller’s 
desk was in the northeast corner near 
the window. Max’s client knew the 
figures were the last ones in the book; 
a mutual friend had casually disclosed 
the secret. 

* “You'll find the book in the lower 
left-hand drawer under the roll top,” 
he concluded. “I'll meet you here 
about two o’clock in the morning and 
give you the dough. Between twelve 
and one o’clock would be the best time 
to get into the building. The watch- 
man is usually out for grub-then.” 

Tony agreed. Again there was a 
step on the stairs leading down to the 
room. Both men started. Tony made 
a sign for silence. 

“It’s Spike,” he said. 

The big man got to his feet and 
ambled to the door. Spike Murphy 
came in. Tony eyed him. 


“Shoot 
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“Well, loud mouth, you can go out 
and tell the world I ain’t going to touch 
Mugger’s safe?” he asserted. “You 
been telling everything else.” 

Spike sat down on the edge of the 
trunk. He frowned, but made no an- 
swer. Tony crossed the room, passed 
Max, and went out. Max followed 
him, but turned a moment at the door. 

“Rotten trick, Spike, to throw a guy 
like Tony,” he said loudly. But he 
made a grimace and whispered: “All 
set.” 

Spike nodded. 

“Aw, run along and peddle your 
papers. Nobody invited you here.” 


IV. 

Tony slipped like a shadow through 
the north entrance to the Mercantile 
Building a few minutes before eleven 
o’clock that night, and crossing the huge 
rotunda, slipped noiselessly into a pub- 
lic telephone booth. There he crouched 
in watchful silence. He knew that the 
watchman closed the four entrances to 
the building at eleven o’clock, 

From the booth he commanded a 
view of the entire rotunda, now dark 
and filled with shadows. The Mercan- 
tile Building occupied an entire city 
block, and each of its four sides faced 
a different street and had its separate 
entrance. The rotunda was the base of 
the hollow square the building made 
and was ceiled with a great steel and 
glass arch of skylights. Numbers of 
stores on the ground floor were so sit- 
uated that they each had doors both 
into one of the four streets and into 
the rotunda. With the exception of 
the telegraph office in one corner, all of 
the stores were closed. The faint light 
of the stars shone through the domed 
skylight, and here and there Tony could 
see through the stores the yellow gleam 
of a street lamp. 

In a few moments the heavy, meas- 
ured tread of the aged night watchman 
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echoed through the building as he 
marched about the rotunda. Tony saw 
him slowly cross the open space, going 
from door to door. He waited pa- 
tiently until the man had completed his 
task and had passed into some other 
part of the building, and then he stole 
silently out into the shadows and made 
his way to the broad stairway that 
ended in ornate columns near the ele- 
vator shaft. Noiseless as the night, he 
crept up the stairs. : 

“Quiet, now; no excitement,” he 
whispered. 

His jumpy nerves were like the mer- 
cury in a thermometer, quickly moved 
through places of different temperature. 
Strange, inexplicable noises—sharp and 
clear to his oversensitive ears—seemed 
to prod and stir the fears within him; 
he could feel his pulse beating more 
rapidly, his breathing grew shorter and 
sharper, and he would pause and press 
against the wall and calm and reassure 
himself with his new litany of courage. 
Once, looking down over the banister 
of the stairway, the yellow gleam of 
the watchman’s light flashed faintly on 
the floor below, and suddenly breath- 
less, he cowered down on the cold 
marble steps. He waited, muttering to 
himself, counseling away his fears, and 
the lamp flashed away in the shadows, 
and the steady, methodical tread of the 
watchman died away in the echoing 
corridors. 

At last he reached the third floor. 
He passed quietly along the corridor 
until he came to the first angle. From 
there, as he moved along, he peered in 
the shadowy half light at the numbers 
and-names painted on the door panes. 
The gray gleam that etched each pane 
from within the offices made it unneces- 
sary for him to use his flash light. He 
came at last to the door marked “309 
—Empire Contracting Company.” He 
paused there, listening, and felt in his 
pockets for the key Max had given 
him. Out of the shadows something 
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seemed to grip his heart; he heard a 
step, stealthy, insidious. He glanced 
hastily up and down the corridor, but 
only the shadows moved; he could see 
no one. 

Through moments of confusion, 
Tony cowered there, suffocating with 
effort to keep back the deluge of his 
nervousness. His knuckles, pressed 
against the pane of the door, trembled 
against it, beating a faint tattoo. Yet, 
gradually, he fought down his terrors, 
assuring himself that the noise was un- 
real, a matter of nerves. He unlocked 
the door, took the key from the lock, 
and entered the room. Thinking that 
his task would be a short one, and that 
he would soon be leaving, he put the 
key in the lock on the inside of the 
door and turned it, He left it in the 
door, that it might be more readily at 
hand when the time came for him to 
leave. Once within the room he ex- 
perienced a feeling of relief; he seemed 
to be safe for a little while. He 
planned to get himself well in hand be- 
fore he started out again. 

He found himself in a small ante- 
room. The gray light made dim ghosts 
of its chairs, single desk, and its file 
cabinets. Miller’s desk would be in the 
forward office; he knew that from 
Max’s description. The deorway be- 
fore him was washed in the gray glow, 
and Tony walked very slowly and 
calmly- toward it. Surely, he thought, 
his discovery of the afternoen had stood 
him in good stead! 

Pausing in the doorway, he surveyed 
the forward room. Because of the posi- 
tion of the window, a black gloom fell 
across the northeast corner where he 
had been told was Miller’s desk. 
an inside pocket, Tony drew a thin, 
sharp-ended cold chisel with which to 
break the lock of the roll top and strode 
toward the gloomy corner. Very cau- 
tiously he trained his flash light into its 
black shadow. He wanted to avoid use- 
less fumbling and noise. 
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“Fear nothing,” he was repeating to 
himself. ‘No excitement ‘i 
_ But from the sight that the white 
circle of the flash light cut from the 
gloom, Tony recoiled in terror. A mo- 
ment he stood stock-still; then he 
swayed like a marsh willow in storm. 
His trembling hands barely enabled 
him to crowd the flash light into a 
pocket lest it crash to the floor. But 
_ the tragic tableau he had seen remained 
before his eyes in the dark, making the 
thrill of terror course up and down his 
spine. In the desk chair backed against 
the desk slumped the inert body of a 
man, his hands hanging limp over the 
arms, his head fallen forward on his 
chest. His coat was open, and a dagger 
hilt protruded from his left breast; a 
crimson stain widened from it down to 
his belt. Tony needed no second glance 
to know the man was dead. 

Tony stumbled backward, collided 
with a chair and knocked it over. The 
noise seemed to rise and envelop him 
with a flash of fire. He stood there 
quaking, trembling, listening. In the 
stillness there came to him the slight 
rattle of a key in a lock, a sound like 
the clatter of a key on the floor, an- 
other rattle, and then the quick open- 
ing of-a door. Tony thought insanity 
had seized him. Pursued by terror, he 
fled into the anteroom. He saw that the 
door leading into the corridor was open 
slightly, and a white hand was draw- 
ing back through the narrow opening, 
near the floor. Tony, with a strangled 
cry in his throat threw himself for- 
ward, but before he could reach the 
door, it closed. Even as his fingers 
grasped the knob the key turned in the 
lock and was withdrawn. Gasping, he 
leaned against the door. He listened 
with every twinging nerve alive. But 
he heard nothing, no step outside the 
door! Tony collapsed on the floor. For 
what seemed a long time he felt oddly 
comfortable; the gray shadows danced 
vaguely, mistily about him. He sup- 
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posed he was dying. Here and there 
in the shadows he seemed to see the 
white’ hand. Tony wondered. 

“Fake hand,’ he muttered finally, 
but by that Tony really meant a super- 
natural hand, some strange, inhuman 
hand that had come at last to take him 
away 

But Tony did not die; he did not 
completely lose consciousness. Pain 
began to arouse him. Little by little 
the mists cleared. He sat up. His head 
throbbed, and he felt very weak and 
tired. Gradually memory of the man 
in the chair in the forward office re- 
turned to him. He realized that he 
must get away at once. He was locked 
in an office with the man in the chair. 
He would be discovered, convicted. He 
managed to get to his feet. And as his 
strength returned, the seriousness of his 
situation grew upon him. But he was 
too weak to become greatly excited; 
nevertheless he kept whispering to him- 
self that he must be calm. He tried the 
door and found it locked. He looked 
on the floor for the key, but could not 
find it. An idea came to him, and he 
stumbled into the forward room and 
threw open the window. No fire es- 
cape! He drew in great breaths of cold 
night air as he stared down into the 
quiet street, upon the yellow street 
lamps, the dark and silent buildings. 
The air made him stronger, but it also 
brought back more intensely the trem- 
bling and the aching pains. 

Tt occurred to him that he had one 
chance of escape—the glass in the cor- 
ridor door. Making his way back into 
the anteroom, Tony picked up a chair 
and advanced toward the door, but be- 
fore it he paused. He knew that the 
shattered glass would echo through the 
corridor, through the’ whole building 
like musket fire; that it would bring the 
watchman and probably the police upon 
him. But it was a chance. He raised 
the chair, and then before his eyes the 
glass grew luminous, then yellow with 
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light. He heard the watchman’s slow, 
methodical step. As the watchman 
came opposite the door, Tony saw the 
round bright spot made on the frosted 
glass by his lantern. And Tony knew 
that the frail glass had become as 
potent to hold him as a wall of stone. 
He whimpered. 

But out of his great extremity an idea 
was born. Tony suddenly threw the 
chair with all his might into the for- 
ward room, where it crashed to the 
floor with a noise that reverberated 
through the building. Tony slipped to 
the wall near the door, on the side of 
the hinges, and stood very still. The 
watchman’s light was steady before the 
door. Tony reached noiselessly to the 
desk, which in the small room was 
within easy reach, and lifting a small 
filing case from its top, he hurled the 
case after the chair. Tony heard the 
watchman come toward the door, heard 
the old man’s keys jingle as he inserted 
one in the lock and turned it. The door 
opened and shut Tony from view be- 
hind it. The watchman stepped across 
the threshold and peered in, his light 
held high above his head. An excla- 
mation escaped him; the wavering rays 
showed him the section of the forward 
room to be seen through the door as if 
it had been a painted picture. There 
was the overturned chair and the bro- 
ken file case and one foot of the man 
in the chair exposed to view. 

The watchman went quickly into the 
inner room. As he bent over the man 
in the chair, Tony Slipped from behind 
the door into the corridor. Despite his 
peril, he almost stopped in his flight. 
Something glittered on the threshold. 
He looked down as he fled; there lay 
the key to the corridor door! The 
white hand must have shoved it under 
the portal as Tony lay on the floor. 
But Tony hastened on, stealing silently 
down the corridor and the stairs, He 
Was stepping into the rotunda when he 
heard faintly running feet on the floor 
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above. He crossed the rotunda like a 
shadow and entered the telegraph com- 
pany’s office. He passed through it be- 
fore the single sleepy attendant had a 
chance to see more than his back as he 
rushed into the street. In a moment 
he was lost in the darkness of a 
familiar alley. 

He fled swiftly. He knew the neigh- 
borhood. He thought it best that he 
go home and to bed. He believed no 
one had seen him; he thought that Max 
Whimpner would readily swear that 
Tony had been in his room for the last 
two hours. Coming into the narrow, 
treeless street where he lived, he saw a 
light in the window of his room. He 
could have cheered. Max probably was 
there. But he was cautious, and as the 
street was apparently deserted, he 
stooped and looked through the win- 
dow. He stared and his eyes dilated. 
He saw Max and Spike sitting beside 
the trunk. They were arguing angrily ; 
between them were some papers; Tony 
saw yellow-backed notes. Very quietly 
he descended the stairs, pressed an ear 
to the crack of the warped, crooked 
door, and listened. And what he heard 
gave him the key to a puzzle. 

“But I tell you we better. stay right 
here,” exclaimed Spike. “Didn’t the 
doctor say the least excitement would 
bump him off? I heard him fall just 
before I slipped the key under the door. 
It'll look like he did the killing.” 

“Yes, but the money.” 

“Say, who'll ever think that Miller’d 
be fool enough to bring all that coin to 
his office at that time of night? Wake 
up.” 

“Kind of hard on Tony, though, ain’t 
it?” laughed Whimpner. 

“Aw, say,” declared Spike. “He had 
to go soon, anyway. Didn’t I have him 
get the best advice in town? He’s done 
us a nice turn, that’s all.” 

Tony climbed the stairs and crept 
away in the shadows. 
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V. 

Ten minutes later Tony sauntered 
out of the shadows about the head of 
an alley that leads into Forestport’s 
main street. The stalwart form of a 
policeman stood out in the pale radi- 
ance of the street lamp at the corner. 
Tony paused a moment and then sidled 
across the street. He said to the blue- 
coat: 

“There’s a guy dead in an office in 
the Mercantile Building, and Spike 
Murphy and Max Whimpner are down 
in my room splitting the spoils. Hurry 
and you can get ’em with the goods.” 


The bluecoat shook him, and Tony 
crumpled weakly in his hands. 

“Aw, don’t,” he said pleadingly. “I’m 
all in.” 

“What’re you doing,” 
policeman, “peachin’ or tryin’ 
smart.” 

Tony smiled. 

“Peachin’,” he said. 
hang it on me.” 

“Come along,” the other replied, 
after he had frisked Tony. He started 
on a run down the alley toward Tony’s 
abode, ‘and Tony struggled weakly be- 
hind him. 


demanded the 
to be 
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NEW EVIDENCE FAILED TO SAVE CONVICTED MAN 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that Mrs, Jeannette Brandon had gathered 
evidence which, to her mind, was conclusive proof that her husband was 
not guilty of the murder for which he was sentenced to the electric chair, the 
woman was not able to save George Brandon from execution. He was electro- 
cuted in the penitentiary at Trenton, New Jersey, on the night of August 23, 1921. 
A New Jersey statute provides that any new evidence must be presented 
within six months of a defendant’s conviction. Mrs. Brandon was unable to 
get her evidence until ten months had passed, and when Governor Edwards 
refused to grant a reprieve he closed Brandon’s last avenue of escape. 

Thé killing for which Brandon was convicted was a particularly atrocious 
crime. Arthur L. Kupfer, a paymaster of Perth Amboy, and his fiancée, Miss 
Edith Janney, of the same town, were found shot to death near Rahway on 
August 22, 1918. They had been motoring, and, after they were shot and left 
beside the road, their car was driven off and abandoned. 

The affair remained a mystery until long afterward, when Brandon, then 
serving a sentence in Auburn Prison for burglary, wrote to the New Jersey 
authorities, offering to clear up the matter for them, provided he would receive 
his freedom. Negotiations were begun, and Brandon blamed the crime on Charles 
Perchand, a fellow convict and an old friend. 

Perchand, when questioned, declared it was Brandon who shot the man and 
the girl. His story was to the effect that he and Brandon were walking along 
the road near Rahway when the Kupfer car approached. They asked the pay- 
master for a lift and were taken aboard the machine. Shortly afterward Brandon, 
for the purpose of robbery, killed Kupfer and Miss Janney. 

Perchand repeated this story at the trial of Brandon. 
guilty, while Perchand, for turning State’s evidence and entering a plea of 
vult contendere”—“I will not dispute”—was let off with a term of four years. 

Brandon’s lawyer later was disbarred for the manner in which he conducted 
the case.- He did not even interview his client until the day before the trial, 
nor did he interview witnesses. Because the fee he received from Mrs. Brandon 
was only two hundred and fifty dollars the attorney defended the man in a 
careless fashion, and then, when the money was gone and no more was forth- 
coming, he failed to press an appeal to the court of errors. It was for this 
last proceeding that the lawyer was disbarred, the supreme court finding him 
guilty of abandoning his client “in the very shadow of the electric chair.” 


Brandon was found 
“non 
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W- know this is a bit irregular, but we have been urged so hard to do it 
that perhaps you will excuse us. We would not be able to get this 
missing advertisement in our classified pages for some time, for com- 

pat reasons. The request comes in the form of a telegram. It is as 
ollows: 

“Byler, Butler: Let us hear from you at once; do not be afraid to come 
home. You will not have to go back to the sanitarium,”—Signed—‘ Mother.” 


Well, well, that letter from M. W. H., of Fall River, Rhode Island, pub- 
lished not long ago here in the Chat, sure seems to have stirred things up. 

Mrs. M. A. B., of Allerton, Pennsylvania, says: “I could not refrain from 
sitting down and writing’ in regard to what has been said by M. W. H. about 
the different authors. I think he must be a very narrow-minded person. I’ve 
read DetecTIvE Story MaGAzine for two years, and I enjoy reading the ‘Thub- 
way Tham’ stories very much; I always look forward to the next story.” 

Miss Bernice McCormick, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, says: “I want to 
state right here and now that the fellow who signs himself ‘M. W. H.’ doesn’t 
know a good story when he reads it. The “‘Thubway Tham,’ ‘Thunderbolt,’ and 
‘Spider’ stories are real treats. I can hardly wait to get the magazine when I 
know one of these stories is in it. And there are numerous other readers I know 
who will agree with me. I haven’t missed a copy of Detective Story MAGAZINE 
since it was first published.” 

Charles R. Joyner writes from Jacksonville, Florida: “I feel sure that the 
majority of the readers will agree with me when I say that M. W. H. has 
eliminated the cream of the Detective Story MAGAZINE and is surely out of 
luck.” 

Mr. C. M. W., of Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “This man, M. W. H., certainly 
does not like good stories. I have been in detective work for some twelve or 
fifteen years, and the most of my amusement is in reading the stories which 
he says are no good. I would not buy a magazine at all if I had such taste as 
that man; I would save my fifteen cents for car fare. However, I will give 
him this much credit—I also think that Doctor Poate’s work is excellent.” 

Raising His voice, Roland E, Koehler, of Easton, Pennsylvania, declares that 
“M. W. H. is wrong” so far as he is concerned. “I love,” says Mr. Koehler, “the 
‘Black Star’ stories, and I like ‘Tham’ and ‘The Thunderbolt’ very much.” He 
also adds a good word for the Simon Trapp stories, by Roy W. Hinds, and does 
not forget his pleasure in reading about Mr. Clackworthy, Doctor Bentiron, and 
The Gray Phantom. 

It’s always a joy to hear from a brother editor. One has just sent us this: 

“Who, pray, is this cocky person who raves against my beloved Thubway 
Tham and the inimitable Amos Clackworthy? Pay no attention to him. There 
is certainly a screw loose in any man who cannot appreciate the drollery of 
Tham and the devilish cleverness of Amos. Speaking for myself, I think they 
are always the most interesting of all your interesting stories. One would go 
a long way before meeting with their equals. Give us more of them.” 

Barron Shelverton, of the Y. M. C. A. at Atlanta, Georgia, says: “I enjoy 
the D. S. M. immensely ; I like it all, every author, every story, every miscellaneous 

gB—ps 





What No Man Knows 


item, and every department. I’m sure that many of your readers feel as I do, 
and I know that at least a dozen of my friends do.” 

In the name of the magazine, and in the names of McCulley and other authors 
mentioned, we wish to thank all of those who have come so bravely into the 
breach. A great pile of letters has been received, almost enough to fill a maga- 
zine—so we have only been able to give you a few of them. 


if you are an emplayer and desire to place your employees in the positions In your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out Into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been itted in your ity; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their ohtrography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed enveloge. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opivien of them, free of 
enarge. 

All communications will be held In strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the porsons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken te return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot he re- 
sponsible for them. 





SisteR.—This specimen shows not only. that lack of all mental training 
which you know to exist, but it indicates that the writer is a person of the poorest 
and seediest ambition and of just about no—moral strength at all. You are 
exceedingly sensitive and rather haughty in your feeling toward people. How 
do you think that you will feel when your husband uses bad grammar and when 
he uses a knife when well-bred persons use a fork? For pity’s sake reform 
him before you marry him: At least make the attempt. The difficulty of it will 
be informative, I think. 


S. D., Omaha.—Your nature is not really shy; it is not at all timid. | 
should think that the temperamental_difficulty you experience in trying to meet 
people is far more due to physical than to mental or other causes. Your writing 
shows that you have a very poor circulation and that your nervous system is in 
poor condition. That will make any one appear ill at ease. Add to this that 
morbid self-consciousness of yours, and you will produce exactly the personality 
which. you describe. Better go to a gymnasium instead of trying to reform 
yourself from within; also I am sure that if you took dancing lessons it would 
decrease that lack of grace in movement which you justly consider as one of you! 
detriments. 


Mopoc III.—The specimen about which you inquire is a pleasant one fo! 
a character reader to study, for it is expressive of so much candor and innate 
good temper and real fineness of feeling. I wish that I could say as much for 
you, Modoc. You are certainly one of the most conceited young men that it 
would be possible to imagine, and what this fine, simple young girl can see 
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in you is past my comprehension. Since she seems to, try to be more worthy - 
of her.. As for your taking this critical attitude toward her, it is a downright 
impertinence. Look to your own faults of meanness of spirit, false pride, bad 
temper, and lust for power and money, and don’t presume to criticize your 
betters. 


E. T. U—Well, Esther, I am supposed to be pretty stern sometimes, and 
many persons who read the occasional. chastising I give think that I can’t see 
the other side of the picture. But I think that I can, and you are a fine illustration 
of the point. Girls like you, my dear, inspire me with regret that the ducking 
stool is no longer with us! How such a lazy, inefficient, vain, and immature 
young woman can have the temerity to talk about a hard-working, honest, and 
kindly man not being “worthy” of her is a puzzle. Your mind has many pos- 
sibilities, but they are undeveloped. You are affectionate enough, but very selfish. 
I’m sorry to hurt your feelings, but I mean every word I’ve said, and maybe 
they will help you to help yourself. 


Katnuy.—The specimen numbered “one” shows me a person who is rather 
mediocre and without much that is distinguishing in the character. The dis- 
position is good, and I should estimate the opinions as careful and sincere. “Two” 
shows much that is erratic; this diversity in the members of families never 
fails to surprise. I should want to be sure, if I were you, that this person 
really did have a true ambition. “Three” is the writing of a person who is 
almost wholly spiritual in development. No wonder he shrinks from the com- 
pany of all you very material young folks. “Four” is practical and ambitious— 
a combination apt to bring realization of the ambitions. You are possessed of 
many latent talents, but you lack self-confidence. 


G. Hawtey.—The specimen of writing which you think might be inter- 
esting to a graphologist is not interesting at all. It is a pretty piece of writing, 
which a writing master would praise, but a reader of character in handwriting 
could find in it only the signs of an imitative mind and a half-dead soul. The 
specimen for which you apologize because it is not “well written” shows, on 
the other hand, courage and good nature and a fine sense of humor. This 
person is especially well fitted to carry responsibilities, and you are only standing 
in your own light when you are indifferent to his talents. Don’t mistake ‘the 
slavish following of custom and the ability to be exact in petty detail for the 
finest kind of talent. ; 


T. F. K.—Your nature is one that suffers greatly from the tendency to 
be morbidly conscientious. Remember that your responsibility for the actions 
of your neighbors is really very slight, and that, by and large, your responsi- 
bilities for yourself are comparatively simple. You need to cultivate the straight- 
forward, direct, single-angle vision, which will help you to focus your attention 
on the immediate problems of the moment. If you do that, these general 
ethical problems will dispose of themselves. Don’t you see that all these abstract 
questions about right and wrong are answered if we just do right, each of us, 
in our narrow sphere? 


R. S. L.—Your handwriting does not show that you possess talent for the 
work of a salesman. I should say that you were far more fitted for office 
work, or that you would enjoy and do well at any kind of routine work re- 
quiring the faculty of organization. You are not adaptable enough for the 
meeting of people and for the constant adjusting to them, which are the real 
essentials of salesmanship. I believe that you need only to be told this to 
take a new viewpoint of your talents, for you are very reasonable, very sensible, 
and unusually fair-minded. 
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SUCCESS-AT-ANY-PRICE.—I hope that you will identify yourself by that name. 
You gave me none to use, and no address, but I cannot let the chance go by 
to say that you are headed right for the rocks. Success at any price is one of 
the dearest commodities in the world, my boy, and if you continue to buy it 
you will be merely proving your bad business judgment. Yes, quite apart from 
the fact that selfishness is one of the blackest of all sins, the man who plans 
to win success at all costs will find, at the end of the day, that he has made 
a bad bargain. This is the testimony of the hardest-headed business men. Your 
handwriting shows me that you are naturally selfish and innately materialistic, 
and that, so far as your spiritual qualities are concerned, you might as well 
be unborn. I won't say to you that you need spiritual development, becatise you 
can’t get it until suffering has softened your cold heart; but I do say that you 
will fail of your objective unless you cease to think that you can tramp to it 
over all humanity. 


CASNEWypp.—No, my dear, I did not receive that other letter. So this 
is the name of your home town in Welsh, is it? I should love to know how 
to pronounce those two d’s! Well, your handwriting shows me that you are 
one of those orderly, careful, sensible, and good-natured persons who are always 
being imposed upon by others less orderly and less good-natured. 


That is your danger—that you will underrate yourself. Don’t do ordinary 
office work. Specialize. And don’t marry any man because you are sorry for 
him or wish to reform him. That’s another of your dangers. 


D. K. ALpEN.—You are certainly an affectionate and kindly person, and 
your association with the person whose specimen you inclose is unfortunate, to 
put it mildly. You are lacking in the ability to be stern and positive, and that 
is absolutely necessary, unless you wish to be made very unhappy, as I gather 

“that you have been already. I don't like to give advice that will lead to th 
breaking of associations of any kind,,but if I were you I would at least think 
seriously of the possibility of breaking away from the connection. If you don’t 
or can’t, then for goodness’ sake pluck up your courage and refuse to be a mat 
for anybody’s feet! 

MortimMer.—No, I am not a man. Yes, I answer real letters. I receive 


hundreds of letters every day that must and are answered by mail. No, | 
don’t think that it is silly to try to tell character by the hafidwriting. Why, 
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just for fun—not that that sort of thing is of any importance, but just to show 
you that all sorts of things show in the handwriting—I'll tell you a few things 
that anybody who sees you sees, and a few that you think no one suspects. 
You like gaudy colors and are ashamed of it, and you therefore go to the 
opposite extreme and wear grays and browns. You are crazy about girls’ com- 
pany, and you pretend that you don’t even know they are on earth. You have~ 
a manner which is too self-conscious—but that’s one of the things that every- 
body can see. You are desperately fond of money and inclined to be stingy, 
and yet you have the grace to be ashamed of it. You are about twenty-two and 
are of slight build and are fair. Huh? How’s that, Mortimer? 


Cnas, Goopwin.—Your “t” bar is so long and strong and well proportioned 
that there can be no real cause for the fear and depression which you express. 
You belong to the type of persons who are seldom downed by the arrows of 
‘misfortune, no matter how outrageous. At present you are just in a bad mood. 
Why not go into business for yourself? No, 1 don’t think that the financial 
condition of the country is getting worse. I don’t think that speculation is a 
good thing at any time. You wake up from your nightmare of failure and 
ill health. I, for one, can assure you that your heart action is perfectly steady, 
that yournerves are not jangled, and that you have no organic disease. Yes, 
handwriting does show that. 


Sue and MartHa.—Sue, you are a gay little body, but Martha, contrary 
to the associated meaning of her name, is a gayer! I like to see high spirits 
in youth, but I don’t like to see that there is nothing much behind- those spirits, 
and I’m very much afraid that that is the case with you two girls. I like fun 
and sport myself. Life, with all its experiences, cares, and sorrows, has not 


succeeded in taking the dance out of my feet when the music plays, but there’s 
a time to dance, and there are times when it is sheer folly to do so. In plain 
language, Sue and Martha, I think that you had better try to settle down to 
some kind of work where there is a future for you. You, Martha, are especially 
cold-hearted and selfish. 


L. N.—I do believe in women being economically independent, but I can’t 
see that a woman who has three little children in her home and is doing all the 
housework for them, herself, and her husband is needed outside of the job she 
is on. I don’t believe in women lying back in idleness while a man overworks 
to support them, but I don’t believe in a man shirking the task of supporting 
his own children and their mother while the care of those children is an hourly 
task. There, I reckon I’ve stated my articles of faith “definitely” enough! As 
for your uneasiness over the thought that you are “not a producer,” it makes 
me laugh. The real trouble with you is that you are letting that aggressive 
and selfish husband of yours take the attitude that he is doing something heroic 
by earning enough money for you all to live on. Invite him to take a week 
from his business and do all the housework and care for the three babies, while 
you go on a visit to your mother—firmly declining to reply to letters, messages 
delivered by’ friends, telegrams, or telephones—for you will undoubtedly be im- 
plored by all those methods to return, probably after the second day! One week, 
I think, will give you a man with less airs and more respect for you as the holder 
of a difficult job. 


Harotp S.—Your employer is a person who lacks all the elements of the 
imaginative man, and therefore he can’t see how you can be interested in a 
subject which is not, and probably never will be, of financial worth to you. 
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Why did you talk to him about it? Since you study “bugology,” as it is 
facetiously called, only in your leisure time, it is not his affair, You should 
have estimated his character better. This, in fact, is the defect of your mind, 
that you seldom take the other fellow’s viewpoint. 





EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether er 
not It has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
Gesire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: persenal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed lope your ication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


HEARTBROKEN.—Your marriage is legal, and in this State you would have 
difficulty in getting a divorce. It would be hard to prove that you were not 
informed of the facts as you now relate them, and it would also have to be iron 
bound and irrefutable evidence as to the facts—evidence always troublesome to 
procure and often impossible to present convincingly. The best thing that you 
can do is to go to another State. You would find that Pennsylvania would readily 
recognize your right to a divorce. As for keeping it quiet, that depends on 
whether the suit is a sensational one, and somewhat on whether you are of a 
social status to attract the reporters, by your name, to an investigation of the case. 
But if the suit were brought in a place where you did not have acquaintances, 
and if the facts were discreetly handled by your lawyer, there is no reason to 
think that mention of it would leak into the New York papers. 

You should ask yourself some serious questions before you decide on this 
step. Have you given the girl an opportunity to show what she really is like 
now, or have you thrown her off hastily without waiting for her to prove what 
she is now? It is popularly supposed that lawyers encourage people in the getting 
of divorces, and that is sometimes true if it seems that the parties to a marriag¢ 
are really incompatible in their dispositions. But when it is possible that a 
home may be saved to the community, any lawyer, with mighty few exceptions, 
will try to hold it together. Consider carefully what you are doing, and se« 
if theré is not a way by which you and your young wife may forget what is past. 





Hartwe._, & Mason.—You will need the services of a lawyer for you 
incorporation. Most of your previous troubles have come from this aversion to 
association with a lawyer. If, as you say, you would trust a woman lawyei 
sooner than a man, why not employ one? There are several in your town. | 
cannot see what objection you have to allowing your fellow townsmen to know 
of your business affairs, to the extent, at least, of the amount of public knowledge 
afforded by the articles of incorporation. If you merely form a partnership. 
without the articles of incorporation, the firm, as a whole, will be responsible 
for the individual debts of any member of it. This is not true of a corporation, 
which is liable for its own debts, but not for those incurred in the personal lives 
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of its members. For a firm with your amount of business responsibility, you 
are not as conversant with ordinary law as the average citizen would be, in pro- 
portion to the degree of his business activities, and this is especially bad for 
you, considering the nature of your business. Overcome your unwarranted ob- 
jection to all of the legal profession, and you will find that you will be saved a 
great deal of trouble and vexation. As this advice is given gratis, and as you 
have taken the precaution that I shall not know your real names, it seems to 
me that you have no reason to doubt that this advice is given without an ulterior 
motive. 


Anxious.—The best thing to do is to take the matter very quietly to a 
domestic-relations court—not for a legal decision, but in order that pressure may 
be brought to bear upon the mother of the male parent. There is no question 
in my mind that that would be quite effective. The objection is no doubt founded 
on some prejudice, which the officer in charge of the domestic-relations court 
could do away with by wise and firm reasoning. You, Anxious, are entirely in 
the right, and while your marriage is beginning with some irregularity, you have 
just as much chance for happiness and a pleasant life as many who have had 
no difficulty to begin with. . 


Kern County.—Unless there was something in your lease about your being 
reimbursed for any improvements that you made in the soil of the farm, you 
have no redress. This is just one of the cases that show how carefully a contract 
should be drawn, no matter what it is about. Tenant farmers have a great many 
injustices to put up with, but those who rent out farms have something to say 
also. Many a man who rents a farm takes everything out of the soil and leaves 
it impoverished when he gives it up. I am sorry for you, but am sure that 
the best thing you can do is to let the matter,drop. Being a tenant farmer is 
an economic mistake, in my opinion—an opinion that has been formed by my 
knowledge of the invariable quarrels and difficulties into which the tenant falls. 


GERALD F.—Unless there was an agreement that you should have a month 
and a half’s notice, it will be impossible for you to demand any sum. Consider- 
ing the facts as you present them to me, I should say that the best thing that you 
could do would be to let the matter drop. If the evidence against you is as 
positive as you state, you are fortunate not to be prosecuted. 


Mrs. F. T., New York City.—It looks to me as if you were the victim of 
a clever and deep-laid plan for blackmail. Better send me your address and let 
me communicate with you direct, because, if I discuss this matter intelligently, I 
shall have to go into detail, and I do not think that you would want me to do 
so here. However, begin your fight by absolutely refusing to meet that person 
again. Put it on the plea of health or anything else that you can. Ask for a 
third party to see you, and insist that these visits shall be made in your own 
home. In this way you will safeguard yourself all that you can until I can get 
into communication with you. If you do not want mail from me to be sent to 
the address, call me up by telephone and let us discuss the matter. I am sure 
that all you need to do is to act with courage and shrewdness, and you will be 
able to extricate yourself from this predicament. 


A So.prer’s Wipow.—I am more sorry than I know how to say that your 
husband’s relative can keep the jnsurance money, and that there is nothing’ that 
you can do about it, unless you have in your husband’s writing a statement to 
the effect that he intended to change the beneficiary. It was a great mistake, 
his putting the insurance in any other name than yours, and if his relative, being 
well to do, had any right feeling she would see that at least part of it came to 
you. But this unfortunately is not law. 





The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


if it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which yeu are especially interested, in one 
of his articles, send a st dd d fh and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education Is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
ean give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


More About the Herb Garden (Continued) 
7c packing of dried flower petals is not difficult or expensive. Their 





cultivation is not more difficult than that of any ordinary garden flower, 

and the land required for a fair return is not extensive. In Europe, 
generation after generation has given its spare time to this pleasant avocation, 
so that in the flower districts many workers are to be found who understand the 
absolute necessity of adhering to certain fundamental rules of it, and who have 
not the idea that large wages can be secured by them. 

The question of labor must enter into this matter of growing herbs for 
the market. ‘Those who have no cheap labor at hand should not attempt to 
handle more than they can deal with themselves. It is to be remarked, however, 
that children, old people, and invalids who are able to do light work make splendid 
helpers for this business and that their services can be secured at reasonable 
rates. The growing of herbs and flowers for the market can be undertaken 
on a large scale only when the operator has some such labor supply, or when 
other conditions insure assistance at a moderate wage. 

It is said by perfumers that many things are imported from abroad which 
could undoubtedly be grown here, if those with an inclination to experiment would 
take hold of them. 

For instance, Siberian pine needles are listed at two dollars and fifty cents 
a pound. It is quite possible that our native pine needles would be equally useful, 
the point being that no one knows whether they are or not. Some local Burbank 
might experiment a little and get an entirely new product for America. 

Sassafras is one eighty-five a pound; spearmint eight fifty. French sage and 
rue are so apt to fluctuate that it is hard to give a figure, but the point is that 
there is seldom enough of-either in the market. Spanish rosemary sells for 
one eighty a pound. - Here are things to inspire the herbist with ambition. 

Juniper berries are four dollars a pound; American peppermint six fifty. 
Apricot kernels are used; also cardamom, cassia, hemlock, and mace. Dill seed 
brings seven dollars a pound; sweet fennel four. Parsley seven fifty a pound. 
European pennyroyal sells readily at two ten a pound. Oak moss, powdered, 
is seventy-five cents a pound; orange flowers, whole, one seventy-five. Domestic 
styrax three dollars. The best orris root comes from Italy and is eighteen cents 
a pound, but there is no reason why this should not be produced here and gain 
a good market by underselling the imported article. 

In all these we are dealing with the perfumer only. The list of herbs used 
by the concocter of medicines is a long one and will be dealt with later. 

There is also the drying of bay and laurel leaves for the local market and 
the preparing of sage and of sweet marjoram and of the herb called summer 
savory. Any housewife who could get flavorings freshly dried would be willing 
to pay well for them. This is a small industry which young and quite old 
people could well take up. The profits would not be large from a bit of home 
garden, but they would often make just the difference between small ‘privation: 
and quiet comfort. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of herbs and flowers used by per- 
fumers; rather have I aimed to show that the field is good and that few are 
working in it. I emphatically state that this is not a get-rich-quick scheme 
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in any sense; that the raising, gathering, and preparing of any of these products 
for the market requires extreme care; that the market, while steady, is not a 
clamorous one, and that there will no doubt Je many failures and many experi- 
ments which will not succeed among those who are sufficiently interested in these 
articles to try their hands at the new game. 

This is an angle of business, however, which has been almost totally neglected 
by America. It is not the sort of thing that the man with forty acres ought 
to be attracted to, unless he has a very cheap labor supply near at hand, but it 
is a business that a man with four acres and with three extra hours a day can 
undertake, with every prospect of ultimately adding to his income a substantial 
sum. 
As for young folks who want to get a little money so that they will not be 
a direct burden on their parents, the dried rose-leaf proposition is an excellent 
one. Work on such a proposition would come during the summer when they 
were out of school. 

I will be glad to enter into correspondence with those who are genuinely 
interested in any phase of this subject, and I will give an address in New York 
through which intending herb and flower growers may get in touch with pur- 
chasers. Any one who has found a sale for a wild flower or herb would confer 
a great favor upon me by giving me his or her experience. 

As a young nation, our economic sin is not only waste, but failure to pick 
up the pennies which often lie at our very feet. As a man interested in his 
country and firmly believing that the time has come when we must look for 
those pennies if we and our children’s children are to know prosperity, I am 
trying to present to the readers of the Detective Story MAGAzINE ways and 
means by which we may learn the lesson of thrift and perfection in small things 
—a lesson in which we may well take instruction from the European, who for 
generations has been obliged to practice it. 








IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


Thorndyke Flints Bank Mystery 


Not every detective is a Thorndyke Flint, but even Flint was 
‘‘stumped’’ by this particular bank. 


By Douglas Grey 
Thubway Tham Goeth to the Ratheth 


Our sympathetic friend meets a crooked bookmaker. 


By Johnston McCulley 
*“Funeral Frank”’ 


How he fed on misfortune until misfortune turned and devoured him. 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


BE SURE TO ORDER YOUR COPY IN ADVANCE. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ERE is another “challenge” cipher, taken from the notebook of Inspector 
H Steele, veteran cryptograph expert of a large metropolitan police force 
for many years. It was one of those sent to the wily old fellow as 
an out-and-out challenge to his ability. I have selected it from his copious 
collection for you this week, because it contains a feature that has not heretofore 
been presented in this department. That feature is a reversal of the customary 
substitution of figures for letters; it is the groundwork on which the cipher prob- 
lem appearing below is based, and will be apparent to you in due time. 
The cipher is incorporated in a letter—which follows: 
Dear Inspector Steele: 
Your high fame as an expert on 
ciphers and knotty problems is far-reaching 
and, so far as I am able to tell, justly 
deserved. I have seen samples of your 
work in the newspapers from time 
to time, and I’ve got to hand it to 
you for being “there” when it comes 
to making hard and obscurely hidden secret 
messages come to light of day. 
It has occurred to 
me that it might be a good stunt 
for you to write a complete textbook on 
cryptography, as there are so few in 
the English language. How about 
this? 
By the way, this letter 
contains a cipher for you to solve. 
I made it up myself, and I think it’s 
as hard as any you've tackled; 
I think it'll come mighty near to stumping you, 
And there you have it! Go ahead! Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


Res 


FRENCH POSTAL-STAMP FRAUD 


CLEVER mail-order merchant recently defrauded the French postal authori- 

ties for several months of postage due them. ‘The French government had 
raised the stamp rates on letters to twenty-five centimes for interior mails. The 
mail-order dealer, who sent out to prospective customers many circulars with 
stamped envelopes inclosed for reply, wished to evade the increased cost of 
postage. His method was to cover the stamp on the inclosed envelope with a 
thin layer of mucilage, which, with the cancellation-stamp mark, could be sponged 
off when the reply arrived. 

Postal detectives, however, happened to open a package of envelopes, which 
gave off a peculiar odor. They discovered the trick and arrested the merchant. 

His good previous record made it possible for him to secure from the court 
a light sentence—that he pay a fine of two thousand francs. The merchant con- 
fessed to friends that he had dispatched probably more than ten thousand letters 
in four months, often using the same stamp several times. 
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will be better to use your name In the notice, we will 
“blind” if yeu prefer. in sending utd Seeen A. ° must, of course, give us a 4 right name and address, so 
can jorger promptly any letters t may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
nsuitable. 
‘ if it can be avolded, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
these persons we are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.’’ 
also, to A] us a any change in your address 
n you Tees from person are see! ‘ing. tell us, so that we may take per notice o 
Now, readers, help ay whose fr cade or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped. ‘s you were In a similar 


senttiee. 
RNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to on home,”’ et 
cetera, ATatit you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking 


This department. conducted in duplicate A. DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN Sremy SAGARING thus ate ing readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our ts purpose ald them in getting in touch with 
peraene. i whom sy Sek lost we 

je it nt your erat 





WOOLLEY, GRACIE.—She was taken from her home by HAYES, DENNIS, or HEISE.—He wen dant heard wt in 
her father, at Rochester, Minnesota, when she was about Cleveland, Ohio, where he worked as aiter. is 
five and a half years old, and was put in the Home for asked to send his address to Shirley, care “ot this Mi. 
Friendless at St. Paul, from where she was adopted. zine, 
» has brown eyes and hair, and is now thirty-four years 
She had one sister, Myra, and one brother, Row- MATTHEWS, WILLIAM, formerly of Paducah, Ken- 
j older than herself. Her mother is anxious to find tucky. He is about thirty years old, about five feet nine 
her and will be grateful for any information that will be inches tall, with dark hair and gray eyes. He was _ last 
f help to her in her search. Mrs. Irene Woolley, care heard from by his nephew in March, 1919, New Yor 
of this magazine. City, having been discharged from the army at Camp Up- 
ton. If he sees this he ig asked to write to his nephew, 
CONNINGTON, FRANK J.—He was last heard from a who is very anxious to hear from him. Gallen Matthews, 
year ago at Washington, where ne was in a hospital. He 2637 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
was formerly a sergeant in the army, and was stationed 
at Camp Stuart, Virginia. A friend who has important MADDEN, JAMES.—Be was last seen in Dallas, Texas, 
news for him would be glad to get his present address. about four years ago. He is forty-four years old, five feet 
C. Schreiner, 416 First ‘Avenue, New York City. four inches in height, with black eyes and dark hair and 
Fie . ” _ = ii + complexion. He igs rather hard of hearing. His mother 
Oversees Battalion, ot el gg Reng boo frst is getting old and wants to seo her boy again. He is 
1919, and was last heard of at “Ripon, England, in 1 asked to write to his sister, Mrs, Callie Dowdy, Route 2, 
\ friend who knew him in England, and is now in Box 81, Hobart, Oklahoma. 
America, would be glad to have news of him, and hopes 
if he sees this that he will write. G. Y., care of this _SUNDSTROM, HAROLD JONAS.—He was born in Abo, 
magazine. Finland, and left home some time ago to look for his 
brother, but has not written, and his mother is anxious 
SMITH, J. H., who lived at Aurore, Missouri, about to hear from him and to learn if be has found his 
thirty years ago He was a miner. His daughter Laura brother. Any one who knows his whereabouts please write 
like to learn what has become of him. He was to W. V. Smith, P. O. Box 639, New Glasgow, Nova Sco- 
six feet tall, with dark hair and eyes. Any infor- tia, Canele. 
ina regarding him will be eratetully received by Mrs, 
Frank F. Drews. 102 North Street, Coffeyville, Kansas, KANAK, JOHN.—He left™his home and family in May, 
1907, and has not been heard of since. He is between 
_ FRAGA, ROSELIA, last heard of in San Francisco. forty-three and forty-five years old, with gray-blue~ eyes 
There is important news for her and she is asked te write and black hair. His daughter Elizabeth, who was a little 
at once to her sister Angela, at 591 Beretania Street, girl when he left, is very anxious to find him, or to get 
lionoluiu, Hawaii. any news of him, and will be SS hear ia one 
who can tell her something of her father. elizabeth 
BRAINE, T. G.—His father would like to hear from Kanak, aie of this berate : 
him. He was last heard of in Tacoma, Washington. Any 
one who knows his whereabouts will do a_ great favor by EMBRY, JOHN W., former! P 
a Pe re ~ mid 9 ly of Mena, Arkansas. He 
ea gg a. T. Braine, P. O. Box 1074, Victoria, British is twenty-four years old, of medium height, with black 
orm bia ‘ y ay eyes. He went go Bradley's Comer, + 
burnett, xas, in January, 192 and when last heard of! 
RELLSTAB, FREDERICK.—Hoe was born in Bern, Swit- was on his way to Mena, in the March following, but 
veriand, about sixty-three years ago. He was u cook and 1@ never arrived, ¢ no trace of him has been found 
used to make his stopping places usually in California, ‘ . Hig wife and children are very anxious to learn 
Oregon, and Washington. He was last heard from in Spo- ether he is living or dead, and would be glad to hear 
kane, Washington. Any one knowing where he is, or what m any 1e who knew him in Burkburnett. Mrs. John 
has become of him, will do a great kindness by writing 7. Embry, Wickes, Arkansas. 
to Gottlieb Rellstab, P. O. Box 1042, Greely, Colorado. 
BROG mite tn” 2 “urs 0 five BAUSH, ERNEST K., known as Ernest Stilwell. He 
peg od a ge tg gg rang Me gs ce is forty-three years of age, about five feet six inches tall, 
for about three years He would be glad to get and has reddish-brown hair and brown eyes. He was in 
of him and will greatly appreciate any help in the Jacksonville, Florida, working for the Wilson Construction 
Theodore McCoy, Route 2, Box 89, El Centro Company, until about three years ago. His mother has 
California — ee = ts not seen him for fourteen years, and would be deeply 
saree grateful to any one who can give her some news of her 
WINSLOW, BUTLER, the son of Colonel and Mary Bell son. Mrs. F. Jones, R. F. D. 32, Barberton, Ohio. 
He lived at one tinfe in Greenville, Mississippi. . 
es very fair and had red hair. He was last heard ROSS, COLIN Hus H.—He was in Oaks Corner, New 
n California. The daughter of bis sister Mamie would York, in September, 1912, when his sister heard from him 
Uke to hear from him, and will be grateful & any infor- for the last time. He is twenty-eight years old, with 
ition that will help her to find her uncle, whom she has auburn hair and blue eyes, His home is in Cleveland, 
Mr rude Bell, 1498 West Thirty-fifth Ohio, where he worked for a time for the Standerd Oil 
Company. His sister Ri we mor, ae o any = — 
can give her news of him. rs. . W. Snyder, 92 Twenty- 
GRANDY, HAROLD OLIVER.—He is nineteen years old econd Street, S. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
With dark-brov hetr, drak-gray eyes, and 1s 
sever inches tail. He was last heard of in June, 1920, EVANS, ARTHUR.—He is six feet two inches tall, with 
cite ~ ee a telegram 2 as mother from New ; blue eyes and brown hair, and has a slight limp in the 
is a he would be home on July ft. No 1 left leg. When last heard of he was at Regina, Canada, 
ioe vote received from him since, and all trace of y in July, 1919. Any information about him will be grate- 
was been lost. His mother 1s broken-hearted ite his ab fully received by his mother, who will be glad hear 
ge ad eed tag hd "le es. 80 write : from any one who can tell her where he is, rs. M. A. 
Any formatio: ve xelp he t 1 Soa f " . » ‘anada 
will be most efully welcomed. Mrs. Ella Grendy, > Evans, 79 Dagmar Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
Lewis Street, va, New York. JAMES.—If you see this please write. Rf are forgiven, 
GARTEN, N.—He s las a f in Keeler. Calli- but not forgotten Remember the ptrane eater, ‘oon 
ferele. eben Hh ake eel ag Moar nig Baw xcket, Rhode Island, June 16, 1920.—E. A. L., care of 
to be kind enough to write to his son, John Garten, junior, this magazine. 
523 South Elgin Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. MUIR, MARION and AGNES.—They left Glasgow, 
JESSICA M. 3.— dre rol 4 elena ad Scotland, about twenty-six years ago, anc is believec 
net reach you 8 errs eadressed te 208 1 Be “eg that they went to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. An old friend, 
C. A. C., Fort Mills, Philippine Islands . : who is now in South Africa, would life to hear from 
‘ . ¥! ~ ‘ 7 them, and would be delighted to get news of them If 
SHEPHARD, CLAUDE €E.—Please write to your pal, they should gee this and will write to Alex. Souter, care 
lh mes, and send him a permanent address, in care of this magazine, their letter will be forwarded without 
Of this magazine. delay. - 


r 
Place, Los Ange les, “California, 





Missing Department 


YELLOW ge or DAVID EARRING.—He is an tation 
and was with the Pawnee Bill Wild West Show. He 

as David Yellow Kik. An Indian fiend 
ig seeking him, "and will be most grateful to any one who 
can give him = news that will, help him to find his 
friend. Frank J. White, care of this magazine. 


s i a HOBOKEN.—Please send your address to us. 

rfectly safe. Grandpa died January Ist. 

Mother hy anxious and _ worriod, bas been very il 
Please write at once.—Minnic, 


DUTTON, ERNEST.—He is atout fifty-three years old 
and was last heard of eighteen years ago in Melbourne, 
Australia, when he wag undecided whether to go to Auck- 
land, New Zealand, or to San Francisco, His mother and 
rejations will ¢rateful for any fews of him. Owen 
Jones, care of this magazine. 


MIXON, MRS. MAE.—She gave her little girl for adop- 
tion when she was two years old, and kept the bey. When 
last heard from she wes at Fort Worth. The girl is now 
twelve years old, and her foster mother wants nod to know 

at she has a brother, and wiil be very happy if Mrs. 
Mixon will write t» her. Mrs. H. Knittel, 915 Washing- 
ton Street, Waco, Texas. 


DELANEY, WILLIAM.—Re was last heard of at Gen- 
eral Hospital, Brandon, Manitoba. Mac wants to hear 
from you. 1 fe is aboveboard, and it is only 2 per- 
sonal matter between you and him. Write to MacM. 
MacLean, Y. M. ©. A., Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 


PHILIP FRANK.—Write to your old pal, Kirk. 


WILSON.—My mother’s name was Mary Wilson. she 
had two sisters, one named Viola, and another whose 
name I do not know; also one brother, named James. 
The last place they were supposed to live ig where they 
were heard of, was Maine, Wisconsin. It hag been said 
that the name of Wilson was a stepfather’s name, and 
not her own. If any one could help me to find her sisters, 
or any of her relatives, I should greatiy appreciate any 
kindness shown in the matter. John M, Barry, care of 
this magazine. 


HARDTACK.—I was ready to come when I received 
your telegram. Go back to Electra. I knew nothing of a 
letter. Am anxious to be home with you.—Becky. 


GRIGGS, MRS. MAMIE.--I om anxious to hear from 
you. Please send an address that will reach you.— 
C. E. ¥., care of this magazine. 


FINNEY, WILLIAM ROE.—He was last heard of at 
Austin, Texas, when he wag about three years old, at the 
home of Mrs. Nellie Young, who took care of him. He 
is now twelve years old. {gs asked to write to Mrs. 
4 Burum, 612 Sunset nue, Dallas, Texas, who 
will Be glad to hear from any one who can help ‘er ta 
find this boy. 


BROWN.—I was given to the Home for the Friendless 
on March 18, 1875, and was adopted by Mrs. Hugh F. 
Hendrick, of Ionia, Michigan, on August 28, 1875. 
anxious t find some of my relatives and will be 
— for any assistance in my search. Mrs. Ella Raikes, 
care of this magazine. 


er Eyis. GEORGE W.—Tle was last heard of in Dex- 

Missouri, in 1900. He served an enlistment in Com- 

Twenty-second infantry, at Fort Keough, Mon- 

896. A friend ig anxious to get news 

of him and will ‘appreciate any information that will help 

to find bim. Daniel Diibeck, 1306 North Sixth Strect, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


KECKLER, FRANK C.—He is forty-one years old, with 
@irk eyes and ir and a dark complexion. He was 
known as “Ski,” a nickname that was given to him when 
he was a guide at Glacier National Park, Montana. He 
was last heard of at Missoula, that State, at Christmas, 
1918. Any information that will help to find him wi!) be 
gladly received by his wife and children. Mrs. Nellie 
Keckler, South Park Avenue, Kinosha, Wisconsin. 


seyins., FRANK ALVIN.—He was adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Aar . Root, when he was about five years 
old, in or near niateaech, Oregon. . Later they moved to 
Portland, where at one time they lived at 180 St. Clair 
Street. When he was adopted he was given the name of 
Alvin Burr Root, which he is probably known. He 
old on June 27, 1921, is tall and 
J light-blue eyes, very fair complexion, and 
light-brown hair. Any information as to his whereabouts 
will be most gratefully received by his sisters, who are 
very anxious to find him. Please write to Mrs, A. 
Woolfe, care of this magazine. 


EATON, JAMES.—He is a native of Belfast, Treland. 
and hes been engineer on board United Fruit Company’s 
steamers. Any information about him will be very grate~ 
fully received by his old chum, Harry Matchett, 9 South 
Street, Walpole, Massachusetts. 


RIGHT, LEE. ane last heard of he ia at Key 
weet. Florida, whe Hved during 1918-19, with his 
wife, Ella. His friend , *- Vorts Pierce and Lauderdale 
would like to hear from him, and hopes, if he sees this, 
that he will write. ‘Frank M. Goldstein, care of this 
magazine. 


tone little one wants her daddy. You can get 
ress through this magazine.—Hon. 


ype eng CHARLES.—He was last heard from 
Bice County, Kansas, June 12, 1916. He was supposed to 
have started for home a few months later, but has never 
been heard from since. His mother would be very grate- 
ful for ‘any information that would help her to find her 
son. Mrs. Mary Allinger, 46 Henry Street, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


CRUMP, ROBERT A.—He has not been heard from for 
ten years. His brother, who has business of great im- 
Portance to transact with him, will be glad to hear from 

one who can give bim news of him, or help him to 
present address. When last heard of he was in 

3 Angeles. Please write to T. R. Crump, Maison Dore 
Avenue, Madero 18, Mexico City, Mexico, 


_LONGSTREET, yuswns e-— friend, who parted 
28, 1918. in France, would like 


one knowing bis address will do a favor by sending it to 
L. Caliumt, care of this magazine. 


SMITH, MARY SANDARG.—Your sister has important 
news for you and asks you to write to her without delay. 
Everything is forgiven, and nobody will bother you. Write 
to B. D., Box 608. 


OOK.—I was borr in Newton County, Missouri, in 1878. 
My mother died when i was two weeks old, and a lady 
named Pritchard took me, and ae me until I was eighteen 
mouths old, when I was given A. F. Allen. I have 
two sisters and three brothers, if they are all alive, and 
would be deeply grateful if some one would give me infor- 
fation about them. i am very anxious to find my people, 
and will appreciate any assistance. . My own name was 
John Jackson Cook. Please write to J. J. Allen, 19 N. W. 
B Street, Miami, Oklahoma, 


EDWARD.—He left Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginla, on July 6, 1920, and was last heard of in Par- 
kersburg, same State. He Is about eighteen years old, 
five feet four Rn in height, and wears spectacies. He 
is asked to to old friend James Kendall, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, “Rochester, New York. 


BEINS, THOMAS A., of New York City, last heard of 
at Stony Canon, California. He is thirty-seven years old, 
about six feet tall, and worked in mines. His mother died 
in 1911, not knowing his whereabouts. His aunt is very 
anxious to get news of him, and will be grateful for 
any information that will help her to know what has _be- 
come of him. Miss Josephine Henessey, 416 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 


RODRIGUEZ, HARRY CUMPTON.—Tie was last heard 
from about eighteen months ago, when he was in the 
Uv. . navy. He had leave and went to Bel — for a 
month, and has not been beard from since. His sister 
will greatly appreciate any information. Marie Hodri- 
guez, care of this magazine. 


LERGUX, ADLORD.—He its a waiter _in hotels and when 
last heard of was in San Francisco. He is five feet four 
inches tn hefght, weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and has black hair and brown eyes. lis people 
are very much worried at not hearing from him, and will 
greatly appreciation any information. Mrs. ‘rances Le- 
Roux, 1203 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


BROWN, 


LARSEN, LAWRENCE H.—RHe is forty-six years of nee, 
five feet nine inches tall, has grayish-blue eyes, b! 
streaked with gray, and sharp features. He left 
six years ago. His family and friends are anxious to get 
news of bim and will be gl@i to hear from any one 
has seen him, or who has any information that will 
them to find him. Please write to his mother, Mrs. 
Larsen, Box 1114, Yakima, Washington. 


PHILBY, MARY, formerly of Baltimore, where she was 
employed as a waitress. She may be known as a 
Bruce There is important information for her, and si 
is asked to write to J. B. Warner, 247 West Preston Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


WEEKS, CORBETT, first sergeant, Company H, Eleventh 
Infantry. He is wanted by an old friend, who hopes, if 
he seea this, that he will write. Harvey A. Kemrer, 
Route 1, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


FARNER, DANIEL, the son of John and Rose Farner 
He was 2 family named Stafford, and may be 
known by tha b He has three brothers, William. 
Clifford, and Peter, 3 one sister, Fay; also hia father. 
They have rot seen for twenty or twenty-live ars, 
and would be very happy to hear from him, or to get news 
of him from any one who knows him. Please write 
his sister, Mrs. Walter Reed, care of this magazine. 


WALTERS, GLADYS, 
City, Missouri. She went to 
Was last heard from im Beatrice, Nebraska. 
who has not heard from her for several years would 
glad if she would write to her at once. Mrs. B. A. I 
Box 183-A, Herrin, Illinois. 


formerly of Joplin and Kansas 
Denver with a friend, and 
A friend 
be 
.» 





Missing Department 


CAMDEN, JUNE.—She is nineteen years old, about five 
feet two inches tall, with gray eyes and fale hair. A 
friend has some news of interest to her, sue is asked 
to write to I. Weinstein, care of this magazine. 


BALLINGER, Fag ws er was last heard from in 
Dallas, Texas. a een will be grateful for any infor- 
mation about him. C., care of this magazine. 


BROWN. WILLIAM KINGMAN.—He is the son of Waite 
and Mary Canfield Brown, and was born in Northfield, 
New Hampshire, about . He left there when he was 
about sixteen years old, and was last beard of in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a few years later. Part of one finger is 
missing from one hand. His nephew, the son of Mary 
Brown, bos gl to hear from him. Henry W. 
Gardner, 2 Branklin Street, Franklin, New Hampshire. 


STEIGLER, CHARLOTTE, who was born April 4, 1902, 
at Maryland Maternity. Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Any information about her wiil be greatly appreciated by 
her brother, Charles Steigler, care of this magazine. 


MISSOURI MAC.—Write to D. B., care of this maga- 
zine, and hear somé home news that is to your advantage, 


AVERY, CHARLES MEAD.—He has been missing for 
twenty-six years, and has not been seen or heard of dur- 
ing that time. He lived at Greenville, Jersey City, and is 
a carpenter. He is about fifty-five years of and had 
browa hair and eyes. He left a wife and five children 
when he went away, and they would be glad to know 
what has become of him, or whether he is dead or alive 
His youngest daughter, who was five weeks old when her 
father left home, will gratefully receive any information 
about him. Mrs. A. C, M., care of this magazine. 


ROWE, CLIFFORD.—He is about five feet seven inches 
tall, with light hair and brown eyes, and when last heard 
f was going to Oregon to take up some government land. 

is about twenty-seven years old. An old friend who 
was with him in France would like to know where he is, 
and will be gled to hear from any one who can give some 
information about him. D. W. Bennett, Box 581, Har- 
lowton, Montana. 


GELLSZHUN, EUGEN.—He was born in Germany and 
is sixty years old. He is a mechanical engineer and was 
last heard from in Chicago. He worked as an engineer 
on steamers. A close relative would be glad to hear from 
him, or from any member of his family. T. G., care of 
this magazine, 


CORPINING, LESTER.—He was last seen in Detroit. 
He is tall, with black hair and brown eyes. He is asked 
to write at once to a Bhi nd who has important news for 
him. RK. Causino, 509 North Clark Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 


DE WEESE, GROVER C.-—Please 
friend Slim, care of this magazine 


MURRAY, DAVID S., formerly a member of the Fighth 
Aero Squadron, in America, and the 1099th Aero Squad- 
He was digcharged at Baltimore in March, 
, and was last heard of in that city in July, 1920. He 
sheet-metal worker and mechanic, forty years old, 
with blue eyes, and of stocky build. Any informa- 
about him will be gratefully received by Stuart D. 
Murray, Sulte 2, 8110 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COUCH, JOHN R.—When last heard from he was in 
Chester, South Carolina, but was leaving there soon to go 
to Columbus, Georgia. His sister will greatly appreciate any 

nfor mation that wil! help her to know his present where- 

as she ig very anxious to find him. Mrs. Minnie 
* Preston Street, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


write to your old 


HAGAN, LOTTIE.—She was adopted about January, 
hortly after her mother i I family named 
name something » that, lived in Yoakum, 
Her brother, w is in S. army, will be 
grateful to one who ec give_him_ informa- 
tion that will help him to find his sister Ben F. Hagan, 
eare of this magazine. 


LAIR. raeoessation is wanted of the children of WIL- 
LIA BLA who died tn Courtland, Arizona, in August, 
They tae placed in an orphanage after the death 
- their mother. The two boys were later taken out by 
the father, and after he died the three girls were claimed 
by a guardian named Leishman. ri hames ar 
WILLIAM, JOHN ERNEST, MARY ALICE, and BLANCHE 
and ORA, who are twins. A relative is very anxious to 
find these children, and will be very grateful to any one 
bee will be kind enous to give her news of them Mrs 
R. Butts, Westport, California. 


OSBORNE, MRS. FANNIE BLANCHE, who left Okano- 
Washington, in October, 1910, for her home in Mis 

and lJater went to Madrena, Mexico. She is be- 

to have married a John Wilson. They went to 
Florida in 1912, and all trace of them has been lost since 

time. She ts ~about forty years old, five feet in 

. With gray-blue eyes and a small scar on the bridge 

of her nose. There ts some property of her first husband’s 

and any one knowing her whereabouts 

will do a favor by writing to G. EB. Rockwell, 63 Walston 

Place, Sait Lake City, Utah. 
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ROACH, EMMET.—Ho left ous Falis, Montana, last 
fall. Old friends would like hear from him — 
Sewell, 907 Eighth Avenue South, Groat Falls, Montan 


BRAUN, ROY.—He is twenty-two years old and was 
last heard of in New York City in 1917. 
hair and blue eyes, and weighs about o} 
fifty-nine pounds. If he sees this he is asked to write 
to dad. Any information will be greatly appreciated. 
Harry Braun, care of this magazine. 


BAKER, MRS. MAE, formerlstof Denver, and last heard 
of about two years ago, when sme left for Oklahoma City 
She is about thirty-one years old, and of fair complexion. 
She has three little girls, now ranging in age from cight 
to twelve. Two of their names are Burma and Mar- 
guerite. The name of the other is not remembered. Any 
information will be greatly appreciated by Miss Gertrude 
Rogers, 1105 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado. 


GOERING, THEODOR.—He is supposed to have come to 
this ccuntry from Naumberg about 1861. His only living 
rid would be glad to get some news of him. Also 

ATHERINE VOLK, who arrived in this country in June. 
ee Any information about these two will be greatly 
appreciated by G. M. Lamberts, care of this magazine. 


GILSEY, EDGAR, better known as “Cap.” He is about 
twenty-three years old, broad-shouldered, amd has dark- 
brown hair. He is asked to write to H. Meyer, care 
this magazine. 


HUGHES, TERRENCE J.—When last heard from. eight 
he was employed as a storekeeper on a Cunard 
it is thought that he left Liverpool and settled 

in California or Australia. He might be in the 

business, or a steward or storekeeper on an ocean 

Iie was five feet ten inches tall, with reddish-brown 
hair and brown eyes, well educated, and ef refined appear 
ance. He was generally known as “‘Terry.’’ His parents 
are very anxious to get news of him, and hope to hear 
from some one who has known him. Mrs. J. Hayden, P. O. 
Box 318, Chieago, Illinois. 


WILLETTS, MYREL H.—He is twenty-nine years old, 
with blue eyes and light halr. When last heard from, in 
November, 1917, he intended to enlist for overseas service, 
but there is no record of his having enlisted under his 
own home. His home is in Willestown. North Dakota. 
Any one having knowledge of his whereabouts, or know- 
ing anything whatever of him since 1917, will do a great 
kindness by writing to his sister, M. H. Willetts, care of 
this magazine. 


MOORE, LESTER HALE.—He was last seen in Mem- 
phis elghteen years ago, when he was working as a fore- 
man for the I. C. BR. BR. He is six feet tall, with dark- 
brown hair and hazel eyes. His mother 1s eid and is in 
delicate health, and any news of. her son would bring 
great happiness to her. Any one having information about 
him will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. V. Moore 
Barnes, 1515 Latham Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee 


CRAMER, CHARLES W.—He is an expert hardwood- 
floor man. Any one having information as to his where- 
abouts will do a great kindness by communicating with 
his grandmother, Mrs P. MeCutchan, 336 North 
Thirty-second Street, Linc ‘oln, Nebraska. 


GOULD, CHARLES.—Hls three children were taken to 
the State orphanage at Owatonna, Minnesota. They were 
Maud, Clare. and Maybelle. They are now grown up 
and would like to know where their father is. Any infor- 
mation that will help to find him will be greatly appreciated 
by his daughter, Mrs, A, H. Crowley, 709 North Fifty- 
seventh Avenue, West, Duluth, Minnesota. 


SMITH, CHARLEY, who was married at Camp Pike, 
Arkansas, on November 19, 1919, and @isappeared after 
eing discharged, leaving his wife and a_ baby boy He 
said his home was tn Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He had 
dark-brown hair and brown eyes. is wife is very anxious 
to find him, and will be grateful for any information that 
will help her in her search. Mrs. Gladys Smith, care 
of this magazine. 


SHANPINE, ALVANETTE, also known 
was last heard from at Grand Rapids or Detroit, 
gan Any information about her wil! be greatly 
ciated by L. Snyder, care of this magazine. 


PETERSON, CLARENCE, sometimes knewn as King. He 
vas last heard from at Austin, North Dakota, in 1918. 
Later it was heard that he had moved to Moorhead, Mon- 
tana. A friend would like to hear from him. D. L. 
Hathaway, care of this magazine 


GUY, RUTH.—In 1905-06 she came from England and 
went to Brooklyn, where she worked in a millinery estab- 
lishment. A year or so later she married, but her mar- 
ried name is not known Her cousin is anxious to find 
her, and will be grateful for any information, 1 M. 
Mahon, 1146 Mission Street, San Vrancisco, California 


as Alva_ Lets, 
Michi- 


appre- 


NEUHS, FRED.—When last heard from he was in 
the U. 8S. Radio School, at Great Lakes, Iilinols. His 
present address is wanted by a friend, who will greatly 
appreciate any information. M. D., care of this magazine. 





Missing Department 


and t his home in Aberdeen six- 
ter South African gold and diamond 
brother, Charles, already there. In 1918 


GERRARD, = was born in Banff, Scotland, 
about fifty yea 


Africa for the United States, 
venue, New York City, in 
blue eyes, hair turning 
"His trade is that of building 
is son is anxious to get news of 
James W. 


gr thin features. 

an * mining carpenter. 
and wlil be grateful for any information. 
ard, care of this magazine 


HENDSETH, MELKIOR OLSEN.—He 1s about sixty years 
old, and came to the United States from Norway in 1892. 
He was last heard from in 1898, in Minneapolis. He 
used to work in the woods and on farmg in North Dakota 
and Mionesota. Any information as to his whereabouts, 
or proof of his death, will be gratefully received and highly 
appreciated by Botten, 1330 First Avenue, Department 
137, Seattle, e ageaeag “ 


LANE. M., last seen in Muncie, Indiana, in April, 
1919, aid PRawicls EDWARD PATTON, last seen in 
aon jo, in 1902. Any information that Rig help 
to find ae two men will be greatly appreciated by H. W. 
Lane, 437 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


FROST, DAISY, who used to live on Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, is askei to send her address to 
Daisy. care of this magazine. 


HAPPY, EDDIE, who is known as Jack Miller. His 
sister, who has uot seen him for thirty years, and who 
= matie many efforts to find him without success, is very 

to get news of him. He is the son of Robert 

ond Nancy Happy. They were separated when they were 
- children. would be about forty years old now. 
— about him, or of any of her parents’ 

le, would most gratefully received by Mrs. Pearl 
peopl cGehee, 216 North Sixth Street, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


CHERRY, SAM, formerly of Philadelphia, 
HARRY RIGGANS, of Delta, Colorado, who was Miss 
~ 4g Shoemaker. An old friend would like to hear from 

J. &., care of this magazine. 


PORTER, BERT C., forty-eight years old. He left his 
home at #amaria, Michigan, twenty years ago, and was 
last heerd from in Arizona about fifteen years ago. It 
was heard that he left there for California. ARTH K., 
forty-three years old, was living near Bay City, Michigan, 
eigbt years ago, and visited his sister at her home in 

ndotie at that time. Any news of these men will be 
most gratefully received by their sister, Mrs. Nellie Bus- 
sell, 7936 Fort Street, West, Detroit, Michigan. 


HARBISON, ARTHUR COFFIN.—He left his home in 
November, 1920, ami has not been heard of since, and all 
efforts to find him have failed. He is five feet eight 
inches tall, with gray eyes and brown hair. Stoops slightly, 
and is much tattooed. On his right arm is a _ cross; 
on the left, a tiger, a goat, and a buffalo head. On his 
breast a girl. Any information as to his whereabouts will 

gladiy received and highly appreciated. M. J., care 
of this magazine. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM, also known as Mike Bender. He 
Was last heard of in Knowlton, Wisconsin, about two years 
“ago. He is asked to write to his pal, who expects to sail 
on the Great Lakes soon. Bernard Block, care of this 
magazine. 


SNEE, JOHN.—He 
and came to America with his mother, Mrs. 
gen. He left a wife and five smail children, and they 
have never heard from him since he went away. He may 
be known by the name of Finagen. His wife and two 
of the childven have died since he left, and his daughter 
Catherine. was two years old at that time, is now in 
this country, and is anxious to learn whether her father 
is living or dead. They heard at once time that he was 
in Wisconsin, and later that he was in Chicago. Any 
information that will throw some light on this matter will 
be most gratefully received by his daughter, Catherine 
Snee, care of this magazine. 


PRICE, VIRGIL E.—Your brother would like to hear 
fn sos. Write to him tn care of this magazine.—Charles 
rice 
HIGGINSON, _ SESRes FRAne— He was last heard 
over eightee years ago at 1152 South Ridgway Ave- 
nue, Chicago. ” We is now probably over seventy years 
old. All letters sent to him have been returned marked, 
“No such address.’” He is asked write to his son, 
Wen:worth D. Higginson, 619 Kohler Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


LENANDER, BERYL.—Last heard from in 1919, 
write to L. M. J., care of this magazine. 


SMOOT, WILLIAM BRADLEY (SMOKE).—Write to 
your oki bunkle of Laval, France, Private Gerhardt E. 
Schulte, care of this magazine. 


ELLIOTT, CLARENCE, who was with Al. G. Barnes’ 
circus in 1918, and later worked on M. M. Sherman’s ranch 
‘ord, Kansas, and left there in September for 

If he gees this be is asked to write to his old bud- 


left England thirty-two years ago, 
Bridget Fina. 


Please 


die who was with him, A. B. Conkle, care of this magazine. 


and MRS. 


Sueene. © = Ps a Sate. in 1880, 
will learn oon will’ write to 
FP. & M., care “yz this ——— 


OLIVER, WILLIAM.—He was last seen in Huntington, 
West Virginia, about twelve years ago, when he left his 
sister’s e. is a blacksmith by trade, about five 
feet nine inches tall, fifty-six years old, and has black 
hair and eyes,~ Any one who knows of him will do a om 
by writing to his sister, Mrs. J. W. Bates, 223 
Avenue, Col Ohio. 





ROSS, WILLIAM, formerly a sorgeant in C Peters, 

First Canadian Motor Machine Gun Brigade, ASHE 

EORGE, formerly 2 corporal in same outtit. WILSON 

PATRICK, or PADDY, formerly a sergeant in same outfit, 

re of the South African War. Bill 

and Paddy in Winnipeg. 
dress of any of these gen 

120_ Bonnacord 


in Toronto, 
one who knows the present 
tlemen please send to William MacFarlane, 
Street, Moncton, N. B., Canada. 


KAUZLARICH, IVAN.—He » about fifty-six years old, 
five feet six inches tall, 
and is 
Was running a cattle ranch in Nevada, five years ago. 
son will be grateful te any one who can give information 
that will help him to communicate with bim. Anthony 
Kauzlarich, care of this magazine. 


HILLARD, SIMUEL T.—He left his home in Bridgeport, 
Tilinois, im September, 1915, and was last heard of in 
1916. He iy fifty-six years old. His mother is 

and George is in the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, 
i is anxious to know whether he is dead 

and will greatly appreciate any information that 
will help her to get some definite news of her husband, 
Mrs. Anna Hillard, 2316 South D Street, Elwood, Indiana, 


dead, 
hio. 


DEANE.—-Please write te me. I am worried. I am qith 
atsy. 


mother.—Pa 


SCHULTZ, ERNEST.—He came to this country from 
London, England, in 1896. He was employed there by 
the Tottenham Lager Beer Brewery. He landed at New 
York, and left there on February 27, 1897, for Erie, 
Pennsylvania. He was last heard from at Dalles, Ore- 
gon, where he was employed by the Electric Power Com- 
pany. He is about sixty-six years old. He had two sons, 
Otto and Kerl, and his wife, Louisa, Any- information will 
be gladly received by his son, Otto Sehultz, 2959 Twenty- 
sixth Street, San Francisco, California. 


BAILEY, FREDERICK EARL.—He disappeared from 
Lewiston, Idaho, about the end of May, 1919. He is an 
expert auto painter, is about fifty years old, five feet six 
inches tall, with broad shoulders and mouse-colored hair. 
Before leaving he paid his union dues six months in ad- 
vance, but all benefit for him has now run out. His 
wife and baby boy, now three years old, would be happy 
if they could get news of him. If any of his relatives see 
this they would do a great favor by writing to his wife, 
who would greatly appreciate a word from them. Mrs. 
Mary Bailey, care of this magazine. 

BOYD, EARL R.—He is about thirty years old, five feet 
eleven aud a half inches tall, has light hair, and was last 
heard of in Pueblo, Colorado. His father is not expected 
to live long, and any one knowing his present address will 
do a great kindness by sending it to his brother, Robert A. 
Boyd, Box 62, Portiand, Colorado. 


HOPSON, SAMUEL, who left Tacoma, Washington, in 
April, 1914, for Muscatine, Iowa. He is six feet two inches 
thirty-four years old, and has black hair and brown 
Any information about him will be appreciated by 

Piatt, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 


ALDRIDGE, MINNIE.—She was born on November 24, 
1897, and when last heard of was in Markam, Canada. 
Her parents separated when she was about three years 
old, and her brother, who was then a baby, would like 
to find her. He will be most grateful for any informa- 
tion that will help him to communicate with his sister. 
Fred Aldridge, care of this magazine 


FALLAR, BUSTER.—About fifty years ago he married 
the sister of Bill Brown in Mississippi, and had 
children, a boy and a set of twins, girl and boy. 
twin boy died, but the girl is still alive. ‘he other boy 
ran away from Mississippi when he was about fifteen years 
old and joined hig father, who was then in Oklahoma, 
and who was three-quarter indian, and worked in the 
coal mines. He was last heard of forty years ago, when 
it was said that he had married egain, and nothing 
further has ever been heard about him. Any inf 
tion regarding him, or any of his people, will be 
appreciated by Mrs. Mary Smallwood, care of this magazine. 


EDWARDS, WILLIAH MANLY.—He and his wife, Fan- 
nie Marie, left their infant daughter in the Wiinote Chil- 
dren’s Home, in Chicago. The date of the baby’s birth 
was August 12, 1899. j 
weeks old, is now 
something of her parents. 
to find them will be gratefully 
Deyle, 3451 Chope Place, Detroit, 


married, and would 

Any information that will help 
received Mrs. Edoa MM. 

Michigan. 














He 

is about 
same name, who was adopted by 
He was about five feet ten inehes tall, with sandy hair and 
light-brown eyes. When last heard of he was somewhere 
in Kansas, and might have gone to his uncle in Council 
Bluffs. A near relative is anxious to find them, and will 
be glad to hear from any one who can give her news of 
them. Mrs, Mary Ogden, 365 New Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


HUDDLESTON, 


the parents of the above. 


P. S.—He a painter contractor, 
and was last heard from in ‘Bllver City, New Mexico, 
about fifteen years ago. His brother will greatly appre- 
ciate any information concerning him, and will be eratern 


to any one who can send him his present address. 
Huddleston, Bellaire, Texas. 
FLEMING, THOMAS J.—He has not been heard frome 


by his people or his friends since 1916, when he and 

friend were on thelr way from Canada to Montana to enlist 
in the service. No one has been able to trace him since 
that time. He has dealt in land and mining interests in 


most of the Western States and Canada. He made his 
home most of the time in Centralia, Washington. 
friend is anxious to know what has come of him and 


hopes to hear of him through readers, whose kindness will 
be greatly appreciated. R. C, Mills, care of this magazine. 


WALLACE, W. B. C.—Would like to 
R. S. and V. are working it alone. 
..& tlp?—H., care of this magazine. 


hear from you. 
Why didn’t you give 


HAYS, CURTIS A.—He was last heard of at Hoquiam, 
Washington, in 1908, when he was in the navy. His par- 
ents lived at Springfield, Oregon. His father is getting 
old and wants to see him. Any one who knows where he 
is, or who can give any news of him, will do a kindness 
by writing to his sister, Mrs. Mary Hays Rice, 728 East 
Tyler Street, Portland, Oregon. 


WHITE, JESSE FRANK, sixteen years old, with black 
hair, dark complexion, and blue eyes; ALBERT, fourteen, 
with brown hair and blue eyes CEY, twelve, with 


dark hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion ; 
probably ‘dark hair and fair complexion. 
eight months old when her mother saw her 
the mother was away sick, the father took the “children, 


RUBY, six, with 


and she has not seen them since 1914, Any information 
that will help her to find them will be very gratefully 
received. Mrs. Pearl White, care of this magazine, 


ELLIS, MARTIN ik went overseas in the Seventy- 
sixth Division, 303, . K., Infantry, and was transferred 
to regular army, hist Division, Co. D, Twenty-sixth In- 
fantry He died tn France. If some boy sees this who 
was in his company and knew him, his mother would be 
very happy to hear from him. It would comfort or very 
much to get a letter from some of his friend Mrs. 
Catherine W. Fling, BR. D. No. 1, Box 39, ‘Oldtown, Maine. 

HIGLAND, ROY E., known as “‘Nervey,”’ who will re- 
member the Green River trip. Also 0. A. DOLTZ, who 
was with the Big Eight and has a sister a doctor in 
Kansas, Whitey would like to hear from these two, care 
of this magazine. 


HARRY K. S.—Let us know where you are.—Lew. 


GREEN, SOMMONER, the father of Frank Elmer Green. 
When last heard of he was running a farm in North 
Dokota. Any one who knows where he is now will do a 
great favor by writing to his grandson, Scott LeRoy Green, 
857 East Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MORRIS, ELIZABETH.—Picase let me hear from you. 
sent you a letter to Kansas City, Missouri, which was 
returned. H. A, Short, P. O. Box 562, Hanford, California. 


DEAN, MRS. STELLA BROCK.—She was born in Xenia, 
Ohio, and was last heard of in Indianapolis in 1917. She 
is fifty-two years old, light-colored negress, and tall. Her 
brother is anxious to find her and will be grateful for any 
Information that will help him in his search. King D. 
Brock, care of this magazine. 


KATHERINE.—She is 
five feet eight tnches tall, 
ay eyes, and a pale 
28th of March, 1909, 


McDOWELL, 
years old, 


about thirty-two 
with dark-brown hair, 
complexion She left Belfast 
as an emigrant, for Philadel- 





phia A near relative would be glad to hear from any one 
who has known her since she came to this country, and 
will be deepiy grateful for any assistance in finding her. 
Bernard Brady, care of this magazine. 


Pt ated ae WILLIAM, known by his friends as ‘‘Hot-cake 
Bill you see this please write to you old pal, Mac, 
are of th ls magazine, 


FALER, CLAUDE.—An old schoolmate of Hailey, Idaho, 
where they were both brought up, wants him to write. 
He has not seen bim gince 1905. He Would also be glad 
to hear from any of the members Company, First 

who were in that company from 1911 to 
jraham, care of this magazine. 


8. Infantry, 
Louls F 


U 
1914 








i 
watched and waited all through the long fifteen years since 
he went away, and has never given up hope of seeing her 
boy once more. His two sisters and three brothers are all 
living, and will give him a welcome when he comes 
back. He is now thirty-eight years old, five feet nine 
inches tall, with brown eyes and dark-brown hair. Now, 
good readers, look around, and see if you know anything 
of this young man, and if you do, please write to his sor- 
rowing mother. Your letters will be a great comfort to her, 


and if she finds her son this way, be sure that you will 
never be forgotten. Please write to Mrs. R. H. Smith, 
care of this magazine. 

NOONAN, JOHN.—He came from Limerick, Ireland, 


when he was quite a young man, 
seven, five feet six inches tall, He had dark-brown wavy 
hair and blue-gray eyes. He has three sisters living; Jen- 
nie and Lizzie Rieg in Rochester. His father was Michael 
Noonan, who died a short time ago at Bloomtield, lowa, 
and his eaere maiden name was Elizabeth Boyce. She 
died nineteen years ago in Limerick. His sister Mary, who 
has not seen him for twenty-five years, will greatly appre- 
ciate any news that will help her to find him. Mrs, Mary 
Sullivan, 322 Merriman Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


a. a to your pard ‘‘Wolf.’’ Same old ad- 


He is now about forty- 


dress.—C 
LOWER, FLOYD.—He was last heard of in Kanes City, 
Missouri, in 1914. He is asked to write to O. L. C., care 


of this magazine. 


MAUNDER, HARRY.—He was last heard of in Minne- 
sota, about twenty years ago. His aged mother and broth- 
ers and sister would like to see him, or to hear from him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who can give them 
news of him. Any information will be gladly bee a 
William Maunder, 712 Scott Street, Hancock, Michi 


ee i —Information is wanted of Mrs. aay. phen 
and her two daughters, Wmily and Alice. It is 
thought that they are somewhere around Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Also Willie Sangstes, a nephew, who was last 
heard from in Texas, but is believed to have gone to 
Montreal, Canada. If they see this they are asked to 
write to George Sangstes, 570 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


CLOUGH, HAROLD WAYLAND, 
where he lived at 600 Bowen 
in San Francisco. 
Harold Clough, 
five feet five 


formerly of Chicago, 
Avenue, and last heard of 
His wife was Lillian Toussen Clough. 
twenty-seven years old, of fair complexion, 
inches tall. These people are also known 

them will be thankfully 


as Webb. Any information abou 
received by an old friend, BE, Webb, 208 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

YOUNG, WILMA and JESSIE.—They were adopted 


Por the ‘Michigan Children’s Home, about 

. They are fifteen and thirteen years old respectively. 
Wilma has a scar on her right temple, and Jessie has a 
brown birthmark on her right arm. Their mother loves 
them and wants to hear from them. Mrs, James Miller, 
717 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


HUBERT, HUGH.—He was born in Dallas, Texas, about 
1887. Later his people moved to New Orleans. He has 
a sister named Edna, and his mother’s name was Maude. 
When he was very young he returned to Texas to live with 
some relatives, and has never been heard from since. His 
brother-in-law will greatly appreciate any information that 
will help nd him. V. Williams, 2744 West Thirty- 
second Street, Denver, Colorado. 


BIRTCH, ROBERT WILLIAM.—He is about fifty years 
old, and of dark complexion, It was heard that he was 
living at Dawson City, Yukon, and left there in the fall 
of 1918 to go to British Columbia. He le 
Ontario, fifteen years ago. Any Ts about 
will be greatly appreciated by W. Wilson, Cascades, 
Quebec, Canada. 


ASHBY, W. M. and W. T.—They were last heard of 
eight years ago on a farm about seven miles from Queen 
City, Texas. They are both Western men, are rather 
tanned. ig sixty-six years old, and W. T. is 
thirty-six, and has black hair and blue eyes. Any infor- 
mation will be most gratefully appreciated by their daugh- 


at St. Joseph, 


ter and sister. Dannie Lois Ashby, 706 Cross Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

COLVIN, TOM, sometimes known as “Big Tom,” who 
lived at one time in Tuttle, Oklahoma, and was last heard 
of in Oklahoma City. Any information about him will 
be greatly appreciated by Mrs. ©. Barron, 2327 Glen- 
arm Place, Denver, Colorado 

HAMMER.—JULIA, MYRA, DOROTHEA, and MAR- 
GARET.—They were put in homes nearly two years ago, 
and their uncle would like to get some tnformation as to 


their whereabouts. Any information that will help to know 


where they are will be gladly received by M. L. Hammer, 
care of this magazine, 
CHERRY, RESSIE.—You have had twenty years tc 


forgive the wrong done to you. My health 
have plenty to make good the years you 
work for my mistake. Let me hear from you. 
names, as I want you both to ehare in my prope 


is failing. 1 

have had to 

Send be 
y.—B. 








Missing Department 


GREGORY, Bastia. who lived in Florence. Wiscon- 


sin, in 1902. old 
from “Michigan, who as. iost all" trace. of het 
since that time be grateful to any one who 
ean tell "where. she. "Hf f she sees this she is asked to 
write to H B., case of this magazine. 


ppt vgeriase. EDNA G.—She was 
1914. She now about sixteen years old. Her 
brother, w’ , ¥ been searching everywhere for her oa 
out success, will be grateful for any help in finding his 
sister. When he saw her last she was in Fairmount, 
an est Virginia. Her her is a war veteran, and is still 
the army. Please write to Private Harvey Martin, care 
of this magazine, 

pagent ure, LUCIEN, roughrider, formerly of B. B. 
Ww. W. old friend would like to know what has be- 
Seout, care of this magazine. 


last heard ¢. = 


CONAR, JAMES H.—He was last heard from in 1908 
at Louisville, Kentucky. He is about five feet eight inches 
-_ of yA build, with biue wes, xa. gS -* bear 


He be working as 
‘aay taformation that will help to ‘ind ‘hin will be “Be eladty 
received by his sister, Mrs. Nora B. Youngblood, Box 
Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


EVANS, LOUIS.—About forty years ago he left Paducah, 
Kentucky, for Denver, Colorado, to search for gold, taking 
his wife and five children with him. There were three 
girls and two boys. When last heard of all of these were 
married, except one boy, Ollie, who was living in Denver. 
= a daughter, Gertrude, married a man named Else 

nd was living on a ranch near Brighton, Colorado. 
Carnie “married a railroad man named Arnold, and went to 
Ogden, Utah. Eula married a Mr. Glenn, and was_ living 
on a cattle ranch near Denver. Newton lived in Denver. 
Any one —y~y* - = address of any of these persons will 
do a favor ng to their cousin, Mrs. Ada Ward, 
Route 3, A, ist P Paduceb, Kentucky. 


DOMBROWSK!I, CHARLES and ROSE.—They were last 
heard of in Easthampton, Massachusetts. At one time 
they lived in Wyandote, Michigan. Any information about 
them will be most gratefully received by 8. J. D., care 

this magazine. 

PAPA.—-Mamma, Vivian, 
and want to hear from you at once. Write 
Galesburg, Llinois. 


GRIFFEN, GLEN.—H 
hair and blue eyes, and 


and Wona Fay send their love, 
to Box 314, 


ig tall and slender, with dark 
s a coal miner. His present ad- 
C. H., care of this maga- 


dress is wanted by a friend. H. 
z 


ENDICOTT, AUGUSTA N.—When Iast heard of she \ 
in Norfolk, Virginia. If she should see this, or if 
one who knows ber should see it and will tell her about 
it, she is asked to write to T. E., care of this magazine 


FISHER, LEO SCOTT.—He is the son of a Methodist 
minister, and left Worcester, Massachusetts, in March 
1911, to travel through the West. When last heard from, 
in February, 1913, he was working in a penct! factory in 
Decoto, California. He is five feet nine inches tall, thirty- 
six years old, has biue eyes and brown hair, and is a fine 
violinist. His widowed mother needs bim, and will be 
grateful for any information that will help her to find 
him. Mrs. Josephine H. Fisher, care of this magazine 


REYNOLDS, JOHN.—Be left his home in Jersey City 
about three years ago, and it was thought that he might 
have joined the army or navy. He is twenty-one years 
old, about six feet tall, has light hair. He may be 
known by his middie name of Sanderson. His friends 
and relatives, who have searched unceasingly for him, have 
great hopes that readers, who have done so much to help 
others to find their lost ones, may be able to do the same 
for them, for which they will be forever grateful. Hazel 
Reynolds, 562 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


PRESLEY. HUSTON, may be known as Harry P. Hus- 
ton. He left home fourteen years ago, and has not been 
heard from directly for twelve years. He is about thirty- 
nine years old, five saa nine inches tal!, with light-brown 
hair and blue eyes. Any news about him will be gladly 
recelved by his niece, Mrs. F. E. D., care of this maga- 
zine. 


CALVIN, WILMELM!, and SIS.—I freely forgive you 
both, and am anxious to help you, if you will send me 
your address, or arrange to meet me somewhere go that 
we can trlk things over You will be perfectly safe, as 
I wish only to help you. 


GERBRANDT, AUGUST.—He was last heard of in Glid- 
den, Iowa, about twelve or fourteen years ago. t was 
heard once that he the army or navy, but 
nothing certain known. He may be going by the 
neme of his stepfather, which is Loppie. His mother, 
sisters, and ers will be deeply grateful to avy one 
who can give them news of him, and will greatly appre- 
ciate any kindness shown to them in this matter. Mrs 
W. B. Nickle, 651 South Main Street, Pocatello, Idaho. 


CHARLES, TOM.—Please writ Auntie here. 
Provided for.—A. Charles. 


had joined 


to uncle. 


WHEELER, JOHN.—When 1 was three 
parents separated. My mother took me 
have never heard of my father since. 
he is alive or dead. name was John Wheeler. 
I was -, years old my mother died, and I was put in a 
children _— in Washington, D. C. Her maiden name 
was ‘Jones, I_ know that my uncles were Walter, 
Charite, and “will Jones. I was with them when I was 
six years old, but have not seen them or lieard of them 
since. When -I was eleven years old I .was adopted, and 
three years ago I joined the navy. I have sixteen months 
more to serve, and as I am ail along in the world I 
would be glad if I could find my relations, ns, and will be 
deeply grateful to any one who may help | me to do so. 
H. Wheeler, care of this magazine. 


_ EMERSON, CHARLES, who was on the U. S. 8S. 
liph’’ in February, 1908. His home is in Kentucky. He 
is asked to write to his old shipmate, Clifford W. Murray, 
care of this magazine, 


“Ca- 


ROGER.—Please write to your father in Los Angeles, 
or to your mother at Davenport, iowa. She is greatly 
worried a you. our continued absence is affecting her 
health, ond her heart wo breaking. If you will only write 
and relieve her anxiety. Every one would be so glad te 
hear from yous*and would give you a good welcome if you 
come home. Or write to Jeanette, in care of this magazine. 


BLOODGOOD, JAMES.—About thirty-two years age he 
went away mysteriously from his home at Benton_ Harbor, 
Michigan. leaving a wife and three children, His wife, 
overcome with grief, died about three years Tater. He had 
two brothers—Frank, who was last heard of in 1904, at 
Fort Wayne, Michigan, in a training camp, and Edward, 
last heard of in Livingston, Montana. His eldest daughter 
would greatly appreciate any information that would help 

te know what has ome of her father, and will be 
most grateful to any one who will be kind enough to throw 
any light on the matter. Edith Bloodgood, care of t 
magazine. 


BADEN, WILLIAM BERNARD.—He ett his home in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in October, 1919. It was heard that 
he had been seen at Christmas, 1920, afd that he was 
going to Europe on @ transport, but this information was 
not very certain, He ts very tall and slim. with dark hair 
and blue eves His wife will be ge for any news 
that will he her to find him. William B. Baden, 
317 North Gre en Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


GRIFFITH, CALYIN.—Your brother M. H. would be 
glad to bear from you. No word since you left Ponca A 
in 1914. Father died in August, 1920 Address U. 8 
"New Mexico,"’ care Postmaster, San Pedro, California. 


RICHARD, JAMES W.—He is eighteen years old, and 
left his home in Greenfield, !llinols, on July 25, 1920, and 
heard from in October of the same year. He 
has dark-brown hair and eyes, and hag a_ birthmark on 
side of his head, on account of which he parted 
his hair on the right. He is asked to write, if tt is only 
a ecard, to his dear mother, who is longing to hear from 
him and worries night and day about him. Any informa- 
tion that will help to find him will bring joy to his 
mother’s heart Mrs. Ella Richard, 201 VPershing Avenue, 
Greenfield, Iilinoia 


DU PREY, BLANCHE.—She w > last heard of in San 
Francisco, in February of this ye She is asked to 
write to W. S&S. Freeman, 21-2 ‘Seventh Avenue, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 


WILSON, DURBIN R.—He was last heard of at Chill- 
quim, Oregon, in June, 1915, when he was working for 
the Modos Luthber Company. He is thirty years old, and 
has brown hair and eyes. Any Information as to his 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his brother, 
William W. Wilson, Route B, Box 299-A, Selma, Cali- 
fornia. 


LORD, WALLIE.—He was last heard of in 1916, at 
which time he was a telegraph operator on the B. & O. 
Railway, out of New Castle, Pennsylvania, on the Chicago 
Junction division. Any ‘nformation will be greatly appre- 
elated by ) buddy, R. G. Martin, 319 Chapman 
Street, Po rtland, Oregon. 


fA, 
Her mother 
y and ohn was placed in an 
adepted by a French lady when 
t h adopted mother ts e her 
her own parents. would be 

ind some relatives nm i be deeply 
one who could help her to know something of 
her pec vie, and if possible to meet them. Taussig, care 

of this I =ne 


was born in New York City thirty- 
died when she was a small 
orphan asylum. She 
she was five years 
any infor- 


Lg 
six years 


JOHNSON, BERTHA MAY.—She has not been seen or 
heard from by her relatives since 1916 She was last seen 
in Broektom, Massachusetts. Her brother is very anxious 
to get news of her, and will be thankful to any one who 
can tell him where she is. A. H. Johnson, care of th 
magazine. 
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ICTURES THAT SELL 
Learn at Home 


RTISTS are needed. We cannot train but why the suggested changes DO improve it. Progress 
., is unbelievably rapid The course covers every angle of 
them fast enough to meet the demand. commercial art Many of our students earn Big Money 


Men are wanted by newspapers for before they complete the course 


cartoon work, by large concerns to illustrate 
their advertising, by publishers to illustrate 
books. Salaries are higher than ever before. 


Learn in Your Spare Time 
A few minutes 2 day in your own home is all that fs 


necessary Get into this fascinating game now! Put 
drudgery and long hours behind you forever. Do the 


No Talent Is Needed work that never gets tiresome. 


Don’t be afraid of the word “artist.” The New Book and Artist’s Outfit 
old theory that an artist had to be born is FREE 


exploded. We train you not only to draw, but 
» dee that Sets wome utes oa se Mail coupon for our valuable book, “How to 
( $ sours Pty 
80 that you can tele : Prevage Become an Artist. It explains our course, 

tarts you in at the basic principles You begin by 
drawing straight lines, then shading, action, perspective 
f w in order, until you are making drawings that sell 
for $100 to $150 You learn almost without study, once 
y 


1 know the simple principles found in our course—it Mail Coupon Now 


» logically arranged 


er: °° 


reveals secrets of success in commercial 
art, and shows work done by our 
students. 


Let us also os a 
Personally Instructed send you &. > OAs 
- our FREE . ra Se 
1 receive personal instruction It is just as if a OUTFIT eo" . mes e>* 
Ag 


her stood at your elbow and guided you The cor oe 
offer. ms od 
v of 


s not only show you how to improve your work KS 


‘ es = 
Oy SSS oss 
le i > Sv 
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300,000 People Saved $150,000,000 
by Sending This 


A few years ago an important discovery was made by the world 
While studying the effects of the 
terrific temperatures at which diamonds vanish into vapor, Ver- 
neuil accidentally created a new and unknown gem stone 


famous scientist, M. Verneuil. 


His as- 


sociates examined the new gem and declared the secret of makin 
diamonds had been discovered. Scientists and jewelers scrutinizec 


the new gem in every way, put it toevery test and pronounced it a 
diamond! Verneuil alone was undeceived. 


Diamonds 
and Lachnites 
Resist Tests 


This table shows the as- 
tounding similarity between 
Lachnites and diamonds. 
They defy the same corrosive 
acids. They resist the same 
fiery temperatures. They 
flash with equal brilliance. 
No wonder men can not dis- 
tinguish them, even when 
— are placed side by side. 

nowing that Lachnites are 
produced slowly and so have 
never been plentiful, a num- 
ber of firms have attempted 
to take advantage of the 
Lachnite reputation. You 
will find the Lachnite name 
and advertising extensivel 
copied. But Lachnite qual- 
ity you will find only in the 
original genuine Lachnite 
itself, sold in America by 
Harold Lachman Company 
alone. 


° ° ° 
Imitations Fail 
To show how common 
“imitation diamonds” fail to 
withstand the diamond tests, 
we have added a column to 
our chart. See how the 
imitation diamonds fall short 
in hardness, dissolve in the 
acid tests, melt in the heat 
test, and fade in brilliance. 


The new gem, he said, 


Already over 
The cost of a Lachnite is nominal 


diamonds. 


Coupon 


flashes like a diamond, acts like a diamond in the chemical test 


and will last forever, but the composition is not identical. 
new diamond-like gem stone was given 
300,000 Americans wear them in place of 


anew name— Lachnite, 


These 300,000 


people have probably saved over $150,000,000.00. 
For your convenience the same coupon that they used is now 
published at the bottom of this page. 








Hardaves. 
| Resistance to Hy- 
drofluoric acid. 


Specific Gravity 


Ir using or Melting 
| Point..... 


| Diamonds | Lachnites | Imitations 


| 10 
| (highest known) 


100%, 
_{not affected) 


3.52 


4970 F. 


9.4 
(next highest) 


| 100% 


(not affected) 


4.03 
(heavier than 
diamond) 


5050 F 
(platinum melts 
at 3187 F.) 





Chemical Composi- 


Color. . 


Imperfections. . 


Refractive Index 


Cutting 


Permanence. . 





| 
Value per Carat 


| 


Reflective Index. 


contains no lead 
nor glass 


variable—brown to 
blue white 


contains no lead 
nor glass 


blue white ay 


| 
E 
& 


3t04 
(very soft) 


0 


easily dissolved) 


(lighter than 
di iemond) 
850PF. average 
quite low softens 
almost as easily as 
lead) 


both 
and glass 


dark — 
th 


th the ad 


(turns 


ontains 
wears 


transparent white 





variable—rarely 
found perfect 
2.417 
(very high) 


-942 
(very high) 


56 facets 
(brilliant cut 
by hand) 


everlasting 


(average good 
diamond) 





imperfections are 
unknown 


2.105 
(very high) 


-921 
(very high) 


oa oe 
by hand) 





everlasting 


‘$14. 50 
(unmounted) 





| 
wad 
: 


eeenlly contain im- 


perfections in cutting 


1.98 
(good when new — 
very low when dark 
and worn smooth 


(very low—only hard 
substances have a 
high geflective 
index) 


Sie 
(half cut 
ne) 
a few weeks to 3 or 4 
4 


10c to 0600 











Harold Lachman Co. 


Bend me, prepaid, on ten days’ free trial, sation 


204 


Peoria Street 
Dept. 1247, CHICAGO 


solid ge ring set with genuine 


Wear a 
Lachnite Ten Days 


at Our Expense 


Why buy a diamond, vie 
a Lachnite will give you the 
same beauty and permanence 
for but a few cents a day? 
Lachnites are cut by the dia 
mond cutters of Europe. They 
are guaranteed to keep thet 
radiance forever. When sub- 
jected to laboratory tests, they 
re-act so like diamonds (see 
chart) that the two are intef 
changeable. 

You need not take any- 
body’s word for the beauty of 
a Lac aes - ma - the 
coupon below and we wi 
you a Lachnite in a solid gold 
ring for a ten-day test at oUF 
expense. 


If You Can Tella 
Lachnite From a 
Diamond Send 
It Back 


When the Lachnite arrives 
merely deposit $4.75 with the 
postmanand wear the Lachnite 
ten days. Then if you or any 
your friends can tell it from 
a diamond, send it back. 
Your deposit will be re funded 
instantly. If you decide @ 
buy send only $2.50 a moni 
until $18.75 has been paid. 


<= Send the Coupon 


Without a Penny 


Dai cos $18.75. If return the Do not send a pen s c » coupon and tell us whiclt 
‘ing before 10 days, you a bee De A 43 75ima sodintely ie nclose my Anger size. of the solid gold oan ge gen Bg . or ie n’s The Lachnite 
gem in the lady’s ring weighs a full carat—in the man’s ring show 
+4 carat. e sure to send your finger size. To get it, cut a slip 
ed that will just meet around the knuckle of your ring finger. 
nding the coupon puts you under no obligation. Send it 00 
pyright, 1921, Harold Lachman 


Lachnite gem as illustrated above. When it mes I at A de posit $4.75 with the 


. shall ag t we ' 








